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Introduction 





David C. Dwyer 


In 1981 the Instructional Management Program (IMP) was created at 
Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development to 
address contradictions found in the research literature about the role of 
the school principal. As part of that program, an intensive field study 
was mounted that closely examined the work of a dozen principals in 
three states. The purpose of the study was to gain a thorough 
understanding about the antecedents and consequences of principals’ 
actions. In other words, the program hoped to discover whether 
principals created successful schools or whether effective schools 
created principals with successful reputations. One outcome of this 
effort was the production of seven detailed case studies of the day-to-day 
work of principals in very different settings. 

In the fall of 1985, near the conclusion of the research program, a 
small working conference was held at Stanford to discuss the seven case 
studies. Were the case studies useful to the theorists, trainers, and/or 
practicing school administrators? Would they generate new theory or 
metaphors? Would trainers find either useful material or process to 
improve their programs? Would principals discover new insights into 
their own leadership that would help them improve their performance? 
These questions were addressed by several scholars and students: 
Martin Burlingame, Vivian Clark, Larry Cuban, William Greenfield, 
Lorri Manasse, and Kent Peterson. Four elementary and secondary 
school principals voiced their views as well: Tom Lorch, Danny 
Garbarino, George Thoms, and Don Litchfield. 

This special issue of the Peabody Journal of Education summarizes 
the procedures and findings of the research about instructional 
leadership conducted at Far West Laboratory. It also presents an edited 
version of one of the seven case studies; this sample case exemplifies 
the detailed, day-to-day perspective of the principal's role gained by the 
Instructional Management Program. But most importantly, this issue 
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shares the reactions of many participants from the conference who 
carefully considered the utility of four of the case studies. 

Peterson, Cuban, Burlingame, and Manasse all seek some funda- 
mental understanding of the dynamics of principalship. Their con- 
tributions to this journal illustrate how the case studies influenced their 
thought. Barnett and Clark are more concerned with improving the 
practice of administration: Barnett finds that case study procedures are 
effective training tools that help principals learn to think more 
holistically about their work; Clark argues for the use of case study 
reports in the preparation of future administrators. Lastly, two 
practicing principals—George Thoms and Donald Litchfield—share 
their reactions to the case studies in a personal, candid style unusual to 
the pages of most research journals. Their reactions demonstrate how 
case studies can broaden or alter the view of practitioners who seek to 
improve their practice and field. 

In these papers, readers will find frequent references to Frances 
Hedges, a principal of an urban elementary school. She is the focus of 
the case study included in this journal. Readers will also note references 
to other subjects of the Far West Laboratory study: Emma Winston, 
principal of an inner-city elementary school; Ray Murdock, principal of 
a rural elementary school; and Johnathan Rolf, principal of a school in 
a wealthy, suburban neighborhood. It was not possible to include 
detailed information about these other principals in the confines of one 
journal, but case study reports for each principal are available from Far 
West Laboratory. 


Understanding the Principal’s 
Contribution to Instruction! 


David C. Dwyer 


While some researchers argue the potency of principals as instruc- 
tional leaders (e.g., Armor, Conry-Oseguera, Cox, King, McDonnell, 
Pascal, et al., 1976; Brookover & Lezotte, 1977; Edmonds, 1979; Weber, 
1971), others debate that conclusion. Some reports that principals’ work 
is varied, fragmented, and little concerned with the improvement of 
instruction (Peterson, 1978; Pitner, 1982; Sproull, 1979), and some have 
raised questions about the procedures and methodology employed in 
the effective schools’ work and counsel caution about its findings (Miskel 
& Owens, 1983; Rowan, Bossert, & Dwyer, 1983; Shoemaker & Frazer, 
1981). While this debate continues at the theoretical level, principals are 
known to report that their building-level discretionary power is 
dwindling at the very time that policy makers and parents are placing 
the responsibility for school improvement squarely on their shoulders 
(Goldhammer, 1971). Efforts by concerned educators and researchers, 
it seems, have not resolved the persistent dilemma about the role of the 
principal. 


Davin C. Dwyer is Senior Education Research Manager at Apple Computer, Cupertino, California. 


IThis paper was supported in part by the National Institute of Education, 
Department of Education, under contract #400-03-0003. The contents of this 
article do not necessarily reflect the views or policies of the National Institute 
of Education or the Department of Education. Work with principals continues 
to be funded by a grant from the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement, contract #400-86-0009. 
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A Comparative Field Study of Principals 


Preliminary Activities 


We began our effort to shed new light on the dilemma by questioning 
the common assertions of the effective-schools research. For example, 
as a basic query, we asked: if successful principals are those who create 
schools where the climate is safe and orderly, where basic skills are 
emphasized, where instructional programs are tied closely to carefully 
monitored objectives, what do principals do to institute and maintain those 
conditions? 

Our effort to address this question included a careful review of an 
array of educational and organizational literatures. Subsequently, we 
suggested a theoretical model that related individual and contextual 
variables to the behavior of principals. We speculated about how those 
behaviors might influence the instructional organization and social 
climate of a school and, in turn, might influence student outcomes (see 
Bossert, Dwyer, Rowan, & Lee, 1982). 

Guided by that theoretical conception, we conducted 32 lengthy, 
open-ended interviews with principals that yielded their perceptions 
about how their behavior as instructional leaders or managers was 
influenced by their communities, districts, and personal histories. These 
men and women described their schools’ educational climates and 
instructional organizations and discussed their efforts to shape the form 
and the content of instruction and to color the ambience of their schools. 
In these preliminary forays, we glimpsed the diverse conditions and 
pressures that influenced their work and began to appreciate the diverse 
ways principals approached their jobs. 

Interesting as the 32 initial interviews were, they created a one-sided 
image of instructional leadership—only the perspectives of principals 
had been tapped. Additional interviews with other key actors in the 
settings as well as observation of the behavior of school leaders was 
required to validate and extend such spoken stories. To meet that 
requirement, we incorporated procedures from three types of studies 
commonly found in the literature about principals: 


© Mintzberg-like studies in which researchers followed principals 
through a number of days of activity and then categorized and 
counted principals’ activities (e.g., Martin & Willower, 1981); 

© interview studies in which principals were questioned about their 


experiences and the nature of their work (e.g., Blumberg & 
Greenfield, 1980); and 
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© anecdotal inquiries in which researchers probed for a general 
understanding of some aspect of the principalship, using observa- 
tion and interview, but lacking the intensiveness of ethnographies 
(e.g., Morris, Crowson, Hurwitz, & Porter-Gehrie, 1982; Weber, 
1971). 


By combining these approaches and extending their scope, we aligned 
our work with the research tradition variously called educational 
ethnography, participant observation, or case study by its leading 
practitioners (e.g., Becker, Greer, Hughes, & Strauss, 1961; Cicourel et 
al., 1974; Rist, 1973; L.M. Smith, 1978; Spindler, 1982; Walker, 1932; 
Wax, Wax, & DuMont, 1964).? 

The theoretical underpinning of that design was constant with the 
work of phenomenologists and symbolic interactionists. That is, we did 
not believe that we could understand adequately the instructional 
operation of schools or the work of principals by thinking of schools as 
organizations that “function automatically because of some inner 
dynamics or system requirements” (Blumer, 1969, p. 19). Rather, we 
sought to describe the way work was organized within schools, the 
behavior of the participants in settings, and the meanings participants 
assigned to their actions. In this respect, we agreed with the thinking 
of Berger and Luckmann when they suggested that more than “casual 
obeisance be ... paid to the ‘human factor’ behind the uncovered 
structural data’ (1967, p. 186). 

To begin the investigation of those inner dynamics, we planned to 
follow principals throughout their work day and then interview them 
about the acts we witnessed. We tested this shadow and reflective 
interview strategy in an 8-week pilot study. We invited five of the 
principals who had been previously interviewed to join us as 
collaborators in this venture. They were drawn from several districts 
and led schools that differed in student ethnic and socioeconomic status 
(SES) composition. Those principals also represented various styles of 
modes of leadership in their approaches to instructional management. 

In addition to shadowing and interviewing the principals in the pilot 
phase, we observed activities in classrooms and public spaces around 
the schools, and we talked informally with staff members about their 
work and their principals. This effort impressed upon us the diversity 
of actions principals initiate and the importance of their routine activities 
for shaping and maintaining their organizations (Dwyer, Lee, Rowan, 
& Bossert, 1983). In short, the groundwork had been laid for our 


2Two examples of this form of research applied to the study of principals are 
the works of Wolcott (1973) and Rosenblum and Jastrzab (n.d.). 
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yearlong study of the instructional management behavior of 12 
principals. 


Site Selection for the Yearlong Field Study 


The importance of district characteristics and community context as 
exogenous variables to principal instructional management behavior 
was suggested by our theoretical conception and demonstrated by our 
pilot study. As a result, we chose sites that assured the widest variety 
of contextual conditions possible. This strategy was also important 
because it allowed us to observe a greater variety of principals’ activities 
and to search for their consequences, both of which seemed particularly 
important when existing conceptual and operational definitions of 
“effectiveness” remain inadequate (Cameron & Whetten, 1983: Goodman 
& Pennings, 1977). Also, similar behaviors exhibited in disparate 
organizations stand out in comparative studies. They provide fertile 
ground for speculation and the emergence of grounded theory 
(Meckstroth, 1975; Przeworski & Teune, 1970). Lastly, the comparison 
of principal behaviors exhibited in varying contexts allowed us to 
examine the extent to which those activities are tied to specific contexts. 
Thus, we sought urban, suburban, and rural districts with schools that 
served populations of students that varied by racial and SES composi- 
tion. 

Once those districts were found, we asked personnel in county and 
district offices to nominate principals who had reputations as leaders 
of “successful” schools where achievement test scores were stable or 
had risen over successive years. We described the nature of the field 
study to the nominees and in many instances, made the same 
presentation to their faculties. Based on principals’ enthusiasm for the 
work, staff permission, race and gender of the principal, the race and 
SES composition of the student population, we selected 12 principals 
for the study.> The field study was completed in each of their schools 
during the 1982-83 school year. Seven of those studies captured the 
range and diversity of the total experience of the field project and were 
written as full case studies (Dwyer, Lee, Barnett, Filby, Rowan & 
Kojimoto, 1985). For comparative purposes, Table 1 presents the salient 
characteristics of those seven principals and their schools. 


°Although student achievement scores for many of the urban elementary 
schools were examined in the hope that they would provide further selection 
criteria, we could draw no conclusions about the relative “effectiveness” of those 
schools. See Rowan et al., 1983 for a complete discussion of the methodological 
and substantive problems of such an approach. 
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The Principal As Instructional Leader 


Procedures for the Yearlong Study 


We divided the study into two phases. In the first, we focused on the 
principals, using procedures that would reveal their strategies and 
activities and the contextual forces that affected their choices of actions. 
These procedures included: 


© Initial Principal Interviews—two or 3-hour open-ended interviews 
during which principals were asked to describe their own background, 
beliefs about schooling, perspectives about their staffs, students, and 
districts, and their aspirations for their schools. In addition, they were 
asked to complete a “School Description Instrument,” providing 
baseline data about themselves and their schools. 

© Shadow and Reflective Interviews—an often repeated, two-step 

process in which observers first followed (“shadowed”) principals 

through portions of school days and recorded principals’ interactions 
with parents, staff, and students. Subsequently, observers read 
substantial parts of their field notes to their principals. During these 
reflections, principals were encouraged to comment on the events 
described, adding histories and interpretations to the descriptions. 

The information gathered in both steps was integrated with observer's 

comments. A 4-hour shadow, followed by a 2-hour reflective 

interview, often produced a 30- or 40-page type field record. 

© Cruises—periods of time during which observers witnessed special 

events or meetings or moved freely about the school, visiting 

classrooms, lunchrooms, libraries, front offices, play yards, and 
teachers’ lounges. Descriptions of the physical appearance of these 
varying arenas of activity were recorded in field notes, as were the 
nature of interactions between the persons observed. Occasionally, 
principals would be seen passing through these areas, giving 
observers unscheduled opportunities to watch the principals in action. 

O Site Visits—one- or 2-hour visits during which observers toured 

their schools and conversed with principals and staff about events 

that had occurred during their absence. Written summaries of these 
visits were prepared. 

In the second phase of the field study, we maintained contact with 
the principals, but we turned to other school personnel and examined 
classroom activities to search for the consequences of the principals’ 
actions. In addition, we worked to describe the structural elements of 
each school. The phase-2 procedures are described below. 
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© Classroom Observations and Reflective Interviews—periods during 
which observers described the context and delivery of instruction. 
Observers drew maps to record the arrangement of furniture, bulletin 
boards and displays, and the number, gender, ethnicity, and location 
of students. Detailed field notes were written to capture who was 
involved in instruction, teachers’ actions, the form and substance of 
students’ actions, and the nature of interactions during class periods. 
Following observations, researchers interviewed teachers about their 
overall instructional strategies and their thoughts about their lessons. 
The interviews also provided opportunities to clarify observations as 
well as query the whys and wherefores of situations such as students 
entering or leaving classrooms during instructional periods. 

© Structured Interviews With Teachers—conversations used to 
supplement the classroom observation data. Observers followed an 
interview protocol to probe teachers’ views about their own work with 
students and about how their principals influenced their work. In 
addition, teachers were asked to describe how curriculum was 
coordinated schoolwide and to comment on the work of individuals 
other than principals who served as instructional leaders. Lastly, 
teachers were asked to complete an instrument, The School Features 
Inventory, to capture their perspectives about structural and proce- 
dural aspects of their schools’ programs and policies. 

O Student Interviews—semi-structured interviews used to capture 
students’ perspectives about the role of the principal in their schools. 
Students were selected to provide a representative sample of the 
school’s student population. | 

© Instructional Organization Instrument—employed to capture the 
manner in which each of the schools was organized for the delivery 
of instruction. The instrument was used to record information about 
such topic as: school-level grouping patterns, assignment of students 
to classrooms, curriculum materials, homework policies, and teacher 
evaluation.* 


Analysis of the Data 


The application of these field procedures in each of the 12 settings 
over the course of one year produced a prodigious data set. Eighty-two 
hundred pages of single-spaced and typed field records described 1,500 
hours of observation and direct contact with principals, teachers, and 
students in the settings, and indirect contact with parents and district 


4A full discussion of these procedures can be found in the methodological 
companion volume for the case studies. 
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personnel in some cases. This data provided the opportunity to develop 
rich descriptive portraits of individual principals shaping instructional 
programs under particular contextual constraints and opportunities. In 
order to utilize the data fully, we undertook several phases of reading 
and categorizing. 


Principal Action Analysis 


We began the analysis with a thorough examination of the 
shadow-and-reflective-interview data as well as the records of cruises 
and site visits. We proceeded within the framework of grounded theory 
and the “comparative analysis” strategy of Glaser and Strauss (1967, 
pp. 21-22). In previous project work, we had argued the importance of 
the principal’s routine daily activities for instructional leadership and 
had begun to identify a core of activities (Dwyer et al., 1983, p. 53). We 
extended that analysis to the new data, reading and rereading data 
records from a number of the schools to generate categories of activities 
that would capture the common and shared behaviors of the principals. 
Through the strategies of “progressive focusing” (Hamilton et al., 1977, 
p. 15) and “collapsing outlines” (L.M. Smith, 1978, p. 339), we reduced 
our lists of behaviors to a set of 9 deliberately general categories: (a) 
Goal Setting & Planning, (b) Monitoring, (c) Evaluating, (d) Communicat- 
ing, (e) Scheduling, Allocating Resources, & Organizing, (f) Staffing, (g) 
Modeling, (h) Governing, and (i) Filling In. 

Having generated that list, we wanted to discern from the data— 
either implicitly or explicitly—why principals did what they did and 
what they accomplished through their routines behaviors. This step 
operationalized our search for antecedents and consequences of 
principals’ activities, a step too frequently overlooked in studies of the 
principalship (Greenfield, 1982; Leithwood & Montgomery, 1982). 
Again, previous project work, both conceptual and empirical, provided 
guidance. Our pilot work had indicated that principals directed their 
actions at elements of their schools’ instructional organization, climate, 
and external environment as they attempted to shape the day-to-day 
operations of their organizations in the pursuit of their desired outcomes 
(Bossert et al., 1982; Dwyer et al., 1983). Again, we worked to generate 
a more specific list of principals’ targets’ by extending the pilot-study 
analysis. Working directly with several types of data from several sites, 
we developed the following categories of targets: (a) Work Structure, 
(b) Staff Relations, (c) Student Relations, (d) Safety & Order, (e) Plant 


& Equipment, (f) Community Relations, (g) Institutional Relations, and 
(h) Institutional Ethos, 
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We created an analytical matrix of 72 cells by crossing the 9 categories 
of routine behaviors with the 8 categories of targets. We used this matrix 
as a tool to examine and sort principals’ actions—the combination of their 
behaviors and intentions. Our goal was to profile their work in a way 
that would permit comparisons across the varied settings. 

The unit of analysis for this portion of the process was termed an 
“episode,” defined as a discrete and bounded behavioral incident that 
contained both a behavior and a target. This, if the field record read, 
“Principal sits at desk and writes,” the reader would not tag that 
behavior unless information from the reflective interview or a later 
portion of the record clarified both the nature of the writing (e.g., staff 
relations, work structure). 

Although this tagging process was complex and time-consuming, it 
was necessary in two respects. First, the tagging system provided a 
sophisticated indexing system to our large data set. Episodes could be 
retrieved easily for the construction of the case studies. Second, the 
tagging process was also also a sorting mechanism that provided hints 
about what principals emphasized or considered most important. Cells 
in the 72-box matrix filled at different rates, offering a first glimpse of 
how these principals accomplished their work—even how they defined 
their work. Careful review of the data that accumulated in each cell 
revealed the nuances of principals’ activities that helped us describe 
their individual approaches to school leadership and would, in a later 
analysis phase, allow cross-site comparisons. 


Instructional System Analysis 


The analysis of the instructional organization of the schools in this 
study is an extension of the “multi-dimensional’”’ view of organizational 
effectiveness that we wished to take in the program (Rowan et al., 1983). 
In developing the categories for this second part of the analysis, our aim 
was to describe as richly as possible all of the variables operating within 
the school’s social and technical systems that affected student 
instruction. Furthermore, we wanted to show the corresponding 
relationship of these variables to the management behaviors and actions 
of the principals. 

We began this phase of the analysis asking numerous questions of the 
data, wanting first to define the technical context of instruction at each 
school. For example, we wished to understand how physical spaces, 
time, staff, and students were coordinated and arranged to make 
instruction possible. Further, we wanted to define the instructional 
delivery system in the school. How did it come to exist and why did it 
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exist in the form that it did? Finally, we wanted to know the extent to 
which the staffs shared understandings about instructional policies and 
procedures among themselves and with other important actors in the 
community or in the school district. To answer these questions, we 
developed a set of 25 categories from several reviews of our data from 
the appropriate portions of the structured interviews with teachers and 
principals, the Instructional Organization Instrument, the School 
Features Inventory, classroom observations, and summary observa- 
tions. The categories included such features as academic and non- 
academic student goals, school improvement goals, overall structure 
and organization, curriculum textbooks, assignment of teachers, 
within-class grouping, evaluation of teachers, in-service institutional 
policy, building policy, and organizational history. The two analytic 
procedures—tagging the principal behaviors and tagging the social and 
technical aspects of school environment and context—resulted in the 
identification of thousands of discrete episodes, labeled with one or 
more of the verbs, targets, and categories that we have described. In 
order to facilitate the construction of case studies and later cross-site 
analyses, these episodes and their attendant tags were stored in a 
Hewlett-Packard 3000 minicomputer, using the Image/Query data base 
management program. This system allowed us to retrieve all text data 
relevant to any case or topic for perusal and eventual use in the writing 
of the program’s monographs about principals and _ instructional 
management. This computerized indexing and retrieval system allowed 
easier access to the abundant data set that had been compiled from our 
field efforts, resulting in an ability to create richer descriptions and more 
thorough analyses than would have been possible with any of the 
sorting-by-hand procedures more commonly employed in studies of 
this nature. 


Delineation of Principals’ Roles in Instructional Management 


To recapitulate, the purpose of this analysis of the program’s data 
was to describe carefully and richly the role of the principal in 
instructional leadership and management in several of the schools 
examined by this study. Because of two important implications drawn 
from the pilot study—the importance of principals’ routine behaviors 
and the importance of the broad context of instruction—the first steps 
in this analysis were: a) to examine and characterize what principals did 
in their schools on a day-to-day basis; and b) to describe fully the 
instructional milieu of their organizations. The final analytic step for the 
individual case studies was to draw from these two arrays linkages 
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between principals’ actions and the environments in which they 
worked. 

We accomplished this final step by electronically sorting the data and 
using the resulting collages of information to describe or illustrate the 
nature of each school’s community, institutional network, instructional 
climate, instructional organization, and expectations for students. Each 
principal’s action matrix was then carefully examined for episodes that 
would reveal the relationships between the principal and the many 
facets of his or her context. For example, if we found in the description 
of a school’s instructional organization a newly adopted reading 
program, we would examine the record of the principal's behaviors to 
establish whether the principal had any role in that adoption. If we 
found any linkages, we would describe what those linkages were. 
Similarly, if an examination of the action matrix for any principal 
revealed a very common behavior, we would search the context 
descriptions for explanations. 

Our lengthy, open-ended interviews with principals and staffs, the 
documents that we gathered in the settings, and the several instruments 
we employed also provided important historical perspectives that 
contributed to this analysis. In many instances, the reasons behind 
principals’ activities resided in the events that had occurred long before © 
our arrival in the settings. Lastly, our conversations with staff about 
their beliefs and attitudes about children, education, and their roles in 
society also revealed important antecedents for aspects of the school 
contexts that we described. These awarenesses grew as the data were 
collected and reported. Through our analysis and frequent conversa- 
tions, we began to find themes that were unique to some of the sites 
and common to others. Ultimately, this process led to the generation 
of mini-theories, or stories about the settings and principals’ roles in 
them, that seemed to capture the whole of our observers’ experiences 
and recoirds. Suppositions were argued or validated as data continued 
to be collected and analyzed. Problems and explanations became more 
and more focused. As discrete bits of data were found to be redundant, 
copious records imploded, leaving well-illustrated themes. These are 
the processes described in the literature on the analysis of ethnographic 
data as “comparative method” . (Glaser & Strauss, 1967, pp. 21-22), 
‘progressive focusing” (Hamilton, MacDonald, King, Jenkins, & Parlett, 
1977, p. 15), and “collapsing outlines” (L.M. Smith, 1978, p. 339). 

At this point, we developed an outline, a loose framework to guide 
us as we committed our findings to paper. We wanted to write the cases 
in such a way that they would reveal the major stories in each of the 
settings and encourage readers to make cross-site comparisons. This 
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process resulted in a series of case studies titled Understanding the 
_ Principal's Contribution to Instruction: Seven Principals, Seven Stories. Each 
case portrays how a principal, influenced by his or her context, sets 
about improving or maintaining the instructional program in his or her 
own school. The series contains the stories of: 


© Emma Winston, Principal of an Inner-City Elementary School 

© Frances Hedges, Principal of an Urban Elementary School 

© Ray Murdock, Principal of a Rural Elementary School 

© Grace Lancaster, Principal of an Urban Junior High School 

© Johnathan Rolf, Principal of a Suburban Elementary School 

© Florence Barnhart, Principal of an Inner-City Junior High School 
© Lois Wilkens, Principal of a Suburban Elementary School 


Towards a More Complete Understanding of the Principal's Role 


The principals who participated in our study were chosen because of 
their outstanding reputations and their willingness and their staffs’ 
willingness to work for a year under the close scrutiny of our field 
workers. We were able to learn about instructional leadership and 
management from each of them, although their contributions to 
instruction differed markedly. Some were directly involved with setting 
the conditions of instruction—that is, working with their staffs to define 
and coordinate the what, when, where, and how of instruction. The 
contributions of others were more circuitous or behind the scenes. From 
those principals, we were able to understand better how some principals 
can set the conditions for instruction, providing school environments 
that are supportive of teachers’ work and students’ learning. 

It is important to note, however, that none of these principals proved 
to be a superhero. Each man and woman made significant contributions 
in the context of his or her own school, but each carried the foibles and 
idiosyncrasies that in some form burden us all. Each struggled with the 
day-to-day realities of his or her own limitations—personal and 
contextual. The stories will elicit strong feelings within readers about 
the relative merit of these principals’ actions. Readers will compare one 
principal to another and, more important, to themselves. And therein 
lies the relevance of these studies. 

These cases are not presented as models for others to emulate; on the 
contrary, they are intended to stimulate personal reflection and to 
illustrate several lessons that we learned from hundreds of hours we 


spent with these men and women and from our own comparisons of 
their work: 
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Successful principals act with purpose. They have an image in 
mind of the “good” school and of a way to make their school more 
like that image. They use this overarching perspective as a guide 
for their actions. 


Successful principals have a multi-faceted image of schools. They 
recognize that schools comprise many interrelated social and 
technical elements—from community concerns and district man- 
dates to student/staff relations and instructional strategies. Success- 
ful principals stand at the vortex of these sometimes competing 
elements, balancing and guiding their organizations toward their 
goals. 


Successful principals use routine behaviors to progress incremen- 
tally toward their goals. Principals are busy people doing many 
things simultaneously. They design their routines to achieve their 
purposes. 


Principals engage in the same kinds of behavior. The behaviors 
we listed were common to all the principals studied. Furthermore, 
their routine behaviors were used with similar frequency. Com- 
munication accounted for the largest proportion of each principal’s 
actions. 


The form and function of principals’ routine behaviors varies to 
suit their contexts and purposes. Despite the similarity in the 
categories and frequency of principals’ routine behaviors, the 
variation in their actions becomes apparent when principals are 
observed at work in their schools. The case studies illustrate this 
principle in detail, leading to the premise that there is no single image 
or simple formula for successful instructional leadership. 


As we watched our experienced principals perform their daily 


activities, we also witnessed the uncertain environments with which 
they coped. We documented demographic shifts that moved students 
in and out of schools at alarming rates; court actions that had 
administrators, board members, and teachers looking over their 
shoulders; and a changing political climate that affected the very 
conception of what schooling might be. All of these were significant 
factors in the schools in which we worked. The reality is that educators 
work in shifting environments that are difficult to predict. Further, there 
is no reason to believe that the conditions contributing to this 
uncertainty will disappear. 
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Against this backdrop, the importance of the principal’s role and the 
_ limitations principals face becomes apparent. The principal occupies a 
key position that bridges the gaps between context and school, policy 
and program, and means and ends. The principal’s importance emerges 
from that position. He or she has the greatest access to the wishes and 
needs of district leaders, parents and community members, school staff, 
and students. With experience and training, he or she has the best 
opportunity to formulate an image of schooling that is relevant and 
responsive to those groups and to begin to bring that image into being. 
This conception of the principalship is illustrated in the sample case 
study about Frances Hedges that follows. 
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Introduction 


The reporting of the findings of ethnographic research has been 
recognized for years as problematic. Its “thick description[s]’’ (Geertz, 
1973)—the descriptive portrayal of persons, places, and interactions— 
are at once inviting and inaccessible. Such presentations, when carefully 
crafted, capture readers’ interest. The sense of “being there” that 
evolves from reading such works allows readers to evaluate the 
conclusions drawn in studies, to test them against their own sensibilities 
and experiences. At the same time, journals resist the publication of 
lengthy theses (the opportunity provided by this special issue of the 
Peabody Journal is very rare), and researchers and practitioners find it 
difficult to spend the time necessary to digest and use lengthy 
ethnographic reports (Wolcott, 1982). 

The problem of length in the reporting of qualitative studies is 
exacerbated by the trend towards multi-site case studies (Herriott & 
Firestone, 1983) and by continuing pressure to provide proof of 
“adequate objectivity” (Bruyn, 1966). Miles and Huberman (1984) have 
recently suggested many forms of data reduction and display that draw 
heavily on quantitative procedures. But others (e.g. J. K. Smith, 1983; 
Marshall, 1985) argue that such attempts may be fundamentally 
contradictory to the tenets of qualitative work. Thus, despite the 
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“egregiously obese” nature of descriptive narratives bemoaned by 
Hexter (1971, p. 51), lengthy descriptive passages remain the primary 
reporting tool for single-site or multi-site ethnographer’s as well as for 
historians. 

All of this is to prepare the reader for the fact that our seven case 
studies are lengthy, each running from 100 to 120, single-spaced pages 
in length (Dwyer, Lee, Barnett, Filby, Rowan, Alpert, & Kojimoto, 
1985). Clearly we did not solve the problem of length, but we 
ameliorated it by building the cases around the data that are most 
representative of phenomena and by writing as efficiently and 
effectively as our skills permitted. In addition, we wrote summaries at 
the conclusion of major subsections that will allow readers to skim the 
cases effectively. Readers interested only in particular subsections will 
find those subjections in each of the case studies, allowing quick 
comparison of phenomena across sites. Readers who are concerned 
about objectivity will find our procedures described fully in a 
methodology volume (Dwyer et al, 1985, Vol. 8). They will also discover 
that scene descriptions, quotes and paraphrases from the data are 
labeled to indicate the type of procedure used to gather the information, 
the date the data were collected, and the location of the data in the 
master set.? 

The following excerpts from Case #2: Frances Hedges, Principal of an 
Urban Elementary School exemplify the results of our efforts. This sample 
case begins with an orientation to the setting and actors. Next, the social 
and academic goals held by the principal for her students are delineated. 
Then, the social climate and instructional organization of the school are 
described and the principal’s contribution to their creation and/or 
maintenance is highlighted. In the final section, the direct and indirect 
consequences of the principal’s actions are discussed. 


Throughout the case study, the reader will encounter parenthetic notations 
describing the type of data cited, the date of collection, and the page number 
of the record from which the quotation was taken. The abbreviations used to 
identify the data types are: FN for field notes, SO for summary observations; TI 
for tape-recorded interviews; I for interviews that were not transcribed verbatim; 
IOI for Instructional Organization Instrument; SDI for School Description 
Instrument; SFI for School Features Inventory; and Doc. for documents that 
were produced within the broad instructional system in which each school was 
embedded. For example, a quotation taken from an interview on October 8, 
1982 would be followed by: (TI, 10/8/82, p. 34), 
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The Setting and Its Actors 
The School and Its Context 


The year 1982 marked Orchard Park Elementary School’s 35th year 
in the city of Hillsdale. Surrounding the school were rows of white, grey, 
pale green, and pastel yellow houses, whose neatly trimmed yards were, 
by late summer, straw-colored from lack of water. The neighborhood 
itself was quiet, but the noises from a nearby freeway attested to its 
urban setting. 

The community’s only distinctive landmark was an old church, which 
occupied a large corner lot adjacent to the school’s. The church's high, 
white walls, grey slate roof, and three onion-shaped spires stood out 
vividly from the rows of modest homes. Rising above every other 
building, as it had for years, the stately church cast a sense of 
permanence over the entire community. 

“Permanent,” however, would be a somewhat misleading description 
of the area. Prior to 1960, white, middle-class families of Italian descent 
predominated in the neighborhood. Over the next few years, however, 
Orchard Park Elementary School was included in citywide attempts to 
desegregate public schools. As a result, increasing numbers of ethnic 
minorities moved from the city’s poorer neighborhoods to places like 
the Orchard Park community (FN, 9/20/82, p. 9). During this time, 
Orchard Park’s community lost its homogeneity, and some of its quiet, 
as a number of racial conflicts marred the neighborhood’s tranquility. 
The school was also affected, finding it necessary to adapt itself to the 
needs of the newer students. According to Frances Hedges, Orchard 
Park Elementary School's principal, the change from a white, middle- 
class school to an ethnically mixed, lower middle-class one increased 
the percentage of students performing below the 50th percentile on the 
school’s standardized achievement tests (T1, 9/7/82, p. 3). 

By the mid-1970s, however, the movement of minority groups within 
Hillsdale had slowed, and the Orchard Park neighborhood had achieved 
a new cultural and ethnic balance. But all had not changed. A core group 
of residents had managed to weather the unrest and hard times, 
providing the continuity that, in the opinion of Frances Hedges, gave 
the neighborhood the “solid kind’ of structure” it exhibited in the early 
1980s (TI, 9/7/82, p. 7). 

Mirroring this solidity was the school building itself, which had been 
another constant in the community. Its uncomplicated, two-story 
design, light beige walls, and chocolate-brown trimmed windows 
harmonized with the homes in the neighborhood. Inlaid bricks 
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surrounded the building’s entrance and underscored the large sign 
above them which read simply, “Orchard Park.” 


Orchard Park's Students and Parents 


The student population at Orchard Park was characterized by a 
diversity of racial groups and ethnic backgrounds. District records 
showed that as many as 10 different language groups were represented 
in the school. A majority (59%) of the students were black; 13% were 
Spanish-surnamed; 16% were Asian (Chinese, Filipino, Samoan, 
Laotian, and Vietnamese); and 11% were white. The remaining 1% 
comprised other ethnic groups. 

The majority of students’ families were of low-income or lower 
middle-income status. Fifty-eight percent of the parents were unskilled 
workers; 26% were skilled or semiskilled; 6% were semiprofessional; 
and only 2% were professionals. The skill level of the remaining 8% was 
unknown. Thirty-two percent of the families were eligible for Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). 

Orchard Park’s students were energetic, active, and emotional, 
frequently exhibiting aggressive behavior on the playground. Yet, 
considering the wide range of ethnic backgrounds represented, the 
conflicts were surprisingly nonracial. In fact, student groupings during 
recess and in class were largely multiethnic (FN, 9/15/82, pp. 23-24; FN, 
10/6/82, pp. 13-14). Moreover, student aggression did not translate into 
alienation from school authority figures. The children frequently sought 
approval, reinforcement, and warmth by reaching out to teachers for a 
smile, a touch of the hand, or a hug. The teachers’ readiness to respond, 
often with embraces for the younger students, led the school librarian 
to comment that there were more positive teacher/student exchanges 
here than in the upper middle-class schools where she had taught before 
coming to Orchard Park (FN, 10/1/82, p. 9). 

The ability to tolerate differences in students’ backgrounds extended 
to the school’s approach to special education. Its program was a strong 
one. Most special education students attended classes in portable 
buildings that occupied a corner of the playground, but they inter- 
mingled with other students during the recess and lunch periods. On 
the whole, they seemed to be well accepted by the “mainstream” 
students (SO, 9/20/82, De lZ\ 

Orchard Park did, however, have some academic problems. Scores 
for Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS) from the spring of 1982 
showed that the median scores for third-grade students were below 
national norms in reading, math, and language. For sixth graders, 
median scores exceeded national norms in all reading, math, and 
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language testing, except in the categories of language mechanics and 
total language average (Districtwide Testing Results, 9/10/82, p. 7). The 
high percentage of students performing below grade level was a cause 
for concern. In response, Hedges stressed reading skills at all grade 
levels as a way to improve all basic skills. The school had also operated 
a Chapter I program since 1976, the year that Hedges took office as 
principal (TI, 9/7/82, p. 3). 

Hedges found the parents in the Orchard Park community very 
supportive of the school. They did not adopt a strong judgmental or 
critical attitude toward her decisions but accepted them on good faith 
(FN, 10/22/82, p. 10). It was difficult to get them involved in more 
abstract educational activities (TI, 9/7/82, pp. 3-6). Though parents did 
not often volunteer to work or help in the classroom, they frequently 
volunteered to participate in special activities and on field trips. Limiting 
the parents’ ability to be more supportive was the fact that many of them 
not only worked but also attended schools themselves. In the principal’s 
words, they were “into upward mobility” (I, 9/7/82, p. 7). 


Orchard Park's Staff 


Orchard Park employed 25 teachers. The teaching staff was well 
balanced according to years of experience: Seven teachers had over 10 
years of teaching experience and four had been employed 7-10 years. 
Another five had 4-6 years of experience, and nine had worked 1-3 years 
(IOI, 3/22/83, Part III). What was remarkable about this staff was its 
stability. As one staff member remarked, turnover occurred for only one 
reason—retirement (FN, 10/26/82, p. 8). 

Five teachers had known Hedges before she became Orchard Park’s 
principal. They followed her to the school, watching for openings and 
applying for jobs as they became available (I, 5/11/83, p. 1). These 
teachers expressed respect and admiration for Hedges and interacted 
frequently with her. She, in return, spoke favorably of them, 
complimenting those whom she identified as especially good at 
introducing new ideas and techniques into their classroom teaching 
(FN, 1/28/83, p. 11; I, 2/1/83, pp. 14, 17). These teachers were among the 
most socially active of the staff members. 

Six teachers worked more independently at the school. They rarely 
came out of their classrooms during the recess periods, almost never sat 
in the teachers’ lounge, and remained passive during teachers’ 
meetings. This group of teachers appeared to comprise those whose 
teaching approach did not harmonize with Hedges’ preference for a 
more open instructional style (SO, 3/16/83, p. 1; SO, 5/2/83, p. 1). Hedges 
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herself admitted to being somewhat uncomfortable with the “unified 
teaching” approach of these staff members. In her opinion, these 
teachers did not work well with the kind of students at the school (I, 
3/16/83, p. 14). 

Generally speaking, however, the teachers at Orchard Park were very 
supportive of the school and particularly of the principal. There were 
few signs of negativism, criticism, or conflict among staff members or 
between staff members and the principal. In fact, on many occasions, 
the staff forgot its differences and acted as one. For example, they united 
in strong opposition to the district’s intention to transfer Hedges at the 
end of the 1982-83 school year (SO, 5/25/83, p. 1). Similarly, they came 
together to hold a “Principal Appreciation” gathering in honor of her 
leadership. 

The school also employed two full-time resource specialists, a 
half-time librarian, a half-time nurse’s assistant, a psychologist, a nurse, 
and a speech therapist. Seven full-time teachers’ aides, eight half-time 
aides, and two !/6-time aides were also on staff (IOI, 3/22/83, Part III). 
These instructional aides maintained a relatively low profile; the one 
exception was the aide for the special education class, who organized 
many of the staff’s social activities. 


Orchard Park's Principal 


Frances Hedges, a sixty-year-old black woman, had been at Orchard 
Park for 6'/2 years. She conveyed a sense of elegance through her 
well-matched clothes, golden earrings, oversized glasses, and neatly 
fashioned white hair. Her overall appearance directly contrasted with 
the casual style of most of her staff members, easily identifying her as 
someone in a management position. 

Before coming to Orchard Park as principal, Hedges had taught for 
21 years and earned a masters degree in school administration. She 
gradually climbed to her present position by working as a reading 
resource teacher, a program coordinator, and a vice-principal. Although 
never fulfilling a personal goal to become a child psychologist, Hedges 
did feel that things had worked out for her in a satisfying way. Being a 
teacher and then a principal had allowed her to “embrace children” (TI, 
9/7/82, p. 2) by working with them to solve their day-to-day problems. 

Correspondingly, Hedges’ manner with staff members and students 
was personable. Whether discussing professional matters or just making 
small talk, Hedges conveyed warmth and friendliness through her 
smiles and laughter (FN, 9/10/82, p. 1; FN, 9/15/82, p. 11; FN, 10/6/82, 
p. 4; FN, 5/18/83, p. 6). She was very generous with compliments, 
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praising teachers for their work (FN, 9/28/82, p. 2; FN, 5/20/83, p. 3); and 
congratulating students on how they entered the auditorium (FN, 
9/28/82, p. 13), worked in class (FN, 10/18/82, p. 2), or performed in plays 
(FN, 5/20/83, p. 3). She also communicated nonverbally through touches, 
hugs, and embraces (FN 9/15/82, pp. 13, 15; FN, 9/28/82, p. 7). As a 
result, teachers and students alike frequently referred to her as a 
“mother figure” (SO, 5/25/83, p. 3). 

Frances Hedges spent a lot of time with students, supervising their 
entrance into the building after a recess or at the beginning of the day. 
She was often found on the playgrounds watching the children. As she 
explained: 


I usually remain pretty involved and pretty visible to the children. . . . 
I really like counseling and that’s a heavy part of my day; I think I 
belong to the children and staff during the day. (I, 9/20/82, p. 25) 


When Hedges was out on the playground, students approached her 
either to complain about something or just to chat. Some came around 
for a hug. In explaining her concern for, and availability to, the students, 
Hedges said: 


It’s typical that they have a problem, and children want you to do 
something. If you don’t do something, they feel as though . . . their 
problems are falling on deaf ears. I tell the staff all the time, “You 
really do have to take the time out, let a child explain what happened, 
and be willing to at least listen, whether it’s what that particular child 
wants, or not—it’s just that someone has listened. (I, 10/26/82, p. 14) 


Whatever the incident or conflict, Hedges carefully sorted through 
the details before making any final judgments. She interrogated each 
participant in the situation and then took action (FN, 10/6/82, pp. 8, 
12-15), justifying her approach in this way: 


I believe that if we are really going to change behavior of children, 
we can’t just say, “Stop that, ah, don’t do that,’”” without going a step 
further and really having some kind of dialogue about what took 
place, why, and what are the options. (I, 10/7/82, p. 15) 


A strict disciplinarian, though, Hedges did not hesitate to reprimand 


a child for misbehavior. She insisted on certain rules, such as the 
allocation of the playground areas to specific grade levels and the 
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procedures for entering the school building. “We try to have order 
without regimentation,”’ she said (I, 9/15/82, p. 9). 

Another of Hedges’ qualities was her knack for organization. Even 
though she disliked routine paperwork, she nonetheless paid close 
attention to details and took care not to neglect any issue that arose. 
This attention extended to human needs. She placed great stress on 
making the children “reasonably happy” in school and on improving 
their self-esteem. She described her philosophy as humanistic: 


I am a humanist, first of all, acutely sensitive to needs—children’s 
needs as well as adult needs. (TI, 9/20/82, pol) 


She added: 


Some people don’t have the same feeling about the humanistic aspects 
of schools. Some teachers are, feel that they are, purely academic and 
that “my job is to teach the children and I don’t have to get into that 
other area at all.” My philosophy is that if we are warm and humane 
and nurturing, we maximize the learning of children. There is just 
no way to separate out those basic needs. They [teachers] don’t 
separate them out in their [own] world . . . so I try to show them that, 
if, as adults, we have those needs, then our boys and girls have those 
human needs also . . . [and with] warmth and nurturing they’ll just 
do better. (TI, 9/20/82, pp. 31-32) 


In addition to her strong humanistic philosophy, Hedges believed in 
the importance of academic achievement, particularly in the importance 
of reading: 


Reading is by far our number one priority. I believe that [if] children 
don’t know how to read they really cannot make it in this world. (I, 
10/26/82, p. 3) 


Hedges translated this belief into action by hiring and supporting the 
school’s reading specialist, who worked closely with teachers to improve 
students’ reading skills. When teachers complained that the specialist 
often placed children at too difficult a reading level, Hedges upheld the 
specialist’s decisions because, in her opinion, teachers usually placed 
students at a “comfortable” reading level and did not do enough actual 
instruction (I, 10/20/82, p. 4). 

Hedges’ willingness to criticize and to take a “hands-on” approach 
was indicative of the vital role she played in all curriculum matters. 
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Although she allowed her teachers a great deal of autonomy in choosing 
curriculum and instructional strategies, she did not hesitate to promote 
her own academic goals for Orchard Park’s students and her beliefs 
about how these goals should be achieved. Many of these ends and 
means were incorporated into the school’s 3-year plan, the writing of 
which Hedges coordinated. 

The principal’s involvement was demonstrated in many ways. She 
worked to hire able teachers, placed them where they would be most 
effective, and encouraged them in their professional development. She 
assigned students to classrooms and monitored their progress by 
reviewing all report cards and by keeping in contact with teachers and 
the reading specialist. She assisted in the textbook selection process, in 
one case arranging for Orchard Park to pilot social studies texts as a way 
to obtain more books (IOI, 3/22/83, Part I). On a day-to-day level, Hedges 
participated actively in teachers’ “circuit meetings’ to help plan 
curriculum, and she frequently ‘dropped in” on classrooms to observe 
teachers and students. 

Although Hedges was occasionally critical of her teachers, she 
regarded most of her staff as “top quality’ (FN, 9/15/82, p. 14). Despite 
her preferences, she was willing to accept variations in teaching styles: 
“7 accept the differences, because I feel that a person really has to follow 
their [sic] own style” (I, 2/1/83, p. 20). Hedges’ ability to make her 
preferences known while remaining tolerant and flexible was an 
important factor in her success as a strong instructional leader. 


Summary 


Orchard Park Elementary School served a diverse student population 
in the city of Hillsdale. Although the school’s rather barren public spaces 
might have suggested to the observer that its teachers took a similar 
approach to educating their students, the case was otherwise. The staff 
was very stable and exhibited a variety of teaching styles, including 
traditional and “open’” methods. Whatever their preference, teachers 
had the support of their principal, Frances Hedges, who, despite her 
own biases, allowed staff members to exercise their judgment in making 
pedagogical decisions. Hedges, however, had put her own stamp as an 
instructional leader on the school. In particular, she had emphasized 
reading instruction in response to low CTBS scores at some grade levels. 
She had also adopted a warm, personable style to which students 
reacted in a positive way. Following Hedges’ lead, Orchard Park’s 
teachers related very well to the school’s diverse student population. 
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And despite some personal differences, they gave Hedges a great deal 
of support. 


The Principal and the Instructional System of the School 


The array of elements that we describe as parts of the instructional 
system may surprise some readers, for we envision the instructional 
process as involving much more than didactic interactions between 
teacher and student. The technical and social aspects of instruction are 
created, to a great extent, by teachers and students in classrooms, but 
instructional processes are affected directly and indirectly by social and 
organizational features of the school itself. The school, in turn, is 
affected by its larger context. For example, opportunities and constraints 
for participants in schools derive from state and federal regulations, 
districtwide programs and policies, as well as from circumstances 
imposed by the communities within which schools reside. In addition, 
each participant in the schooling process brings to a building or 
classroom his or her own history of experiences and his or her beliefs. 
These personal and idiosyncratic elements of school organizations also 
greatly influence the nature of instruction and student experience 
(Dwyer, 1984). (See Figure 1.) 

In the first section of this study, we described some of the broader 
context of Orchard Park Elementary School. In this section, we discuss 
the school’s goals, instructional climate, and instructional organization. 
The principal's contributions to these aspects of Orchard Park are 
underscored. — 


Orchard Park's Social and Academic Goals 


John Dewey (1916) asserted that as a society advances, the need for 
formalized education increases. Knowledge grows exponentially, its 
accruing bulk rapidly outpacing any single individual’s capacity or 
opportunity to gather it all firsthand. Schools, in response, are 
appointed to pass on the experiences, achievements, and values of a 
society and to prepare individuals to contribute to the advancement of 
knowledge. As a result, children, through schooling, come to link the 
past to the future. Schools also serve a custodial purpose. Children 
constructively occupied as learners permit their parents the freedom to 
earn a living and secure a home. This multitude of purposes and 
responsibilities often finds expression through the social and academic 
goals that principals and teachers set for their students. 
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The staff at Orchard Park Elementary School shared a consensus about 
the purpose of schooling; each member hoped to enable his or her 
students to lead a productive and successful life. The staff also shared 
an understanding that they had to help children mature both socially 
and academically in order to accomplish their overall purpose. 

No member of the staff was more definite about his or her goals than 
Frances Hedges. In our first interview with her, she said: 


I have very altruistic feelings that we want [students] to be happy. 
People are happy when they are knowledgeable and when they feel 
good about themselves and are able to fulfill some goals in their lives. 
(TI, 9/7/82, p. 4) 


Much of the leadership that we attribute to Hedges’ activities 
stemmed from the manner in which she organized programs, suggested 
materials and methods to teachers, and provided opportunities for 
teachers to develop new skills—all in accordance with her fundamental 
beliefs about the nature and importance of education. Much of the 
consensus of purpose that we found at Orchard Park, then, seems to 
have spread from Frances Hedges. Through observation and interview, 
we found that she was able to affect both the social and academic goals 
held by her staff. 


Social Goals 


Hedges’ primary concern was for the emotional and social develop- 
ment of students. She believed that students should gain more than 
academic knowledge at school and stated: 


I would hope that we really instill the joy of learning... . I really 
want to see children wanting to learn, just for the sake of learning. I 
think there is an overriding feeling that. . . preparation for adulthood 
and assuming responsibility in the community [are important]. I talk 
to the children a lot about what . . . they are going to contribute [to 
society] as they think about their own goals. (TI, 9/7/82, p. 4) 


In addition, Hedges was adamant about the importance of helping 
children develop strong self-concepts. Indirectly, Hedges promoted the 
worth of individuals in every interaction she had with children; even 
strongly worded admonitions to children would frequently conclude 
with a hug (FN, 9/15/82, pp- 9, 20; FN, 10/6/82, pp. 2, 4, 7). In an 
uncharacteristically direct action, Hedges presented a series of curricula 
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to build self-esteem to her staff at the first meeting of the year and told 
them that they must integrate some of those activities into each week’s 
schedule. Further, she said that she would monitor them to make sure 
that they complied with this directive (FN, 9/10/82, pp. 3, 10). Although 
this was accomplished in a considerate manner, her message was very 
clear. 

Teachers shared Hedges’ social goals, desiring to provide “the best 
for children” (TI, 4/27/83, p. 5), to consider ‘“‘the whole child’ (TL 
5/11/83, p. 5), and “to make [each] person the best person they could 
be in the classroom and outside the classroom” (TI, 5/18/83, p. 8). We 
also heard teachers argue for the importance of helping children develop 
a sense of social responsibility—again, one of Hedges’ major themes. 
Teachers talked about wanting students to become “independent 
workers” (TI, 2/15/83, p. 2), to establish ““good work habits” (TI, 5/16/83, 
Pel TL 5/25/83, p. 9), to develop “good citizenship” (TI, 5/16/83, p. 1; 
TL, 5/25/83, pp. 1-2), to be responsible for “getting their homework in” 
(Tl, 5/25/83, Pp. 2), and to become more “cooperative with other 
students” (TI, 5/25/83, pp. 1-2, 9). 

The similarities between what Hedges believed and what guided 
much of her staff’s activities with children were not accidental. Early in . 
our association with Frances Hedges, she tipped the observer to the 
manner in which she most often influenced her staff: 


I think I’ve used modeling as one of the major ways [I communicate], 
along with just sharing and talking informally to staff and introducing 
[them to] ideas and materials. (TI, 9/7/82, p. 13) 


The sections that follow these introductions to the social and academic 
goals at Orchard Park will illustrate just how accurate Hedges was in 
this statement. Again and again, we will note the manner in which she 
promoted, clarified, reinforced, and modeled the social goals she held 
so strongly. 


Academic Goals 


Hedges’ concerns for the academic growth of her students were 
intertwined with her beliefs about the importance of social development. 
Whenever she talked about the academic needs of children, it was 
always from a “whole child” perspective. Delineating her academic 
goals, she said: 
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We work very hard to try to make sure that in the 6 or 7 years that 
boys and girls are in elementary school, that they leave this school 
operating at grade level or above. . . . I'd like to see them at grade 
level for at least their last 2 years so that they can go into junior high 
school as much stronger and more confident child[ren]. (TI, 9/7/82, 


p. 13) 


Her concern for grade-level achievement was echoed by her staff as 
they described the goals they held for children. One teacher explained: 


I hope to have my children achieve and master the goals that [the 
school district] has set for this grade level. I hope that I can at least 
expose those children that have a difficult time learning, expose them 
to all areas that are expected. (TI, 5/9/83, p. 1) 


As we will describe in greater detail later, one way in which Hedges 
strongly influenced the academic goals her staff held for their students 
was in the formulation of the district-mandated “3-year plan” (SO, 
5/18/83, p. 1), This comprehensive plan for instruction at Orchard Park 
incorporated goals and objectives, content, and instructional processes 
for both the regular classroom curricular areas and special programs 
such as English as a Second Language (ESL) and Chapter I services. 
During the articulation of this document, Hedges promoted many of the 
ideas and goals that she felt were important for students’ academic 
progress, and she encouraged and reinforced teachers for their 
contributions to the overall process (FN, 5/18/83 Pp. 3; FN, 5/20/83, p. 1). 

The most important academic goal Hedges held, however, was 
teaching children to read. Hedges made this emphasis very clear to her 


many “reading centers” created in classrooms throughout the school 
(FN, 10/18/82, pp. 3-4; TL, 2/15/83, p. 13; TI, 5/25/83, p. 10). 

In addition to supporting the reading specialist’s efforts, Hedges 
monitored reading instruction by regularly observing and critiquing 
classroom teachers’ reading lessons. She examined the materials 
teachers used and reinforced those aspects that she thought were 
important (FN, 10/18/82, P. 8; FN, 1/28/83, p. 14). She also encouraged 
the librarian to teach reading skills as well as literature in her program. 
And Hedges considered reading to bea key to the instruction of students 
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with limited English-speaking skills—again, providing encouragement 
and advice to the teacher in charge of that program. All of these activities 
served to communicate to Hedges’ staff the fundamental importance 
she assigned to reading. 

Other academic goals held by the Orchard Park staff were reflected 
in the early introduction of cursive writing and multiplication into the 
schoolwide curriculum (TI, 4/28/83, p. 1; TI, 5/18/83, p. 1). In addition, 
academic experiences were enhanced through experiential forms of 
instruction which included everything from the use of manipulative 
materials in math classes to outdoor camping trips, plays, and field trips 
(TI, 5/18/83, p. 8; TI, 5/20/83, p. 7). 


Summary 


Hedges and her staff believed strongly that the educational process 
should prepare children to lead successful and happy lives. They shared 
similar views about the importance of both social and academic goals. 
Hedges’ strong beliefs in both areas influenced her staff. She assigned 
priority to helping children build self-esteem and a sense of social 
responsibility. These social goals intertwined with her intent to help 
children achieve at grade level, particularly in reading, so that they 
would perceive themselves as capable learners who could find joy and 
reward in their futures as students. 

The following sections describe how the principal and staff of Orchard 
Park Elementary School strove to implement their goals, working to 
create a productive instructional climate and instructional organization. 
In previous work, we identified climate and instructional organization 
as avenues along which principals could work to shape and improve 
their schools (Bossert, Dwyer, Rowan & Lee, 1982). During our 
collaborative field work with principals, we continued to find these two 
concepts helpful in organizing the multitude of events, processes, and 
structures that we encountered in schools. Our definitions, however, 
changed to accommodate our expanding experiences. Again, the 
importance of these two concepts to our study of the instructional 
management role of principals is that they illuminate many of the 
strategies employed by our principals to accomplish the goals they 
established for their schools. 


Orchard Park’s Instructional Climate 


In our study, we treat school climate (a notion embraced by all of our 
participating principals) as an observable and changeable characteristic 
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of schools. For our principals, climate encompassed both physical and 
social elements. Changing a school’s climate could mean anything from 
painting walls to organizing the way students lined up at recess. The 
comprehensiveness of the concept can be grasped from one principal's 
comment: “School climate starts at the curb.” In general, our principals 
perceived climate as a diverse set of properties that would communicate 
to students that schools are pleasant but serious work places designed 
to help students achieve. In the following abbreviated account of 
Orchard Park’s instructional climate, we will describe the school’s social 
curriculum—activities designed to promote positive relationships within 
the school, self-esteem, and productive attitudes toward learning—and 
the school’s discipline program. 


Social Curriculum 


Teachers and principals often think about social curricula in terms of 
extracurricular activities, for example, student councils, social events, 
or crossing guard programs. Such opportunities provide important 
avenues for children to exercise responsibility and authority and to build 
their self-esteem. As such, these programs make important con- 
tributions to the overall climate of a school. But the social curriculum of 
a school also includes staff members’ use of words, expressions, 
postures, and mannerisms that communicate to students a staff’s level 
of commitment to, and concern about, them. Such cues, conscious or 
not, may influence students’ perceptions of their own efficacy and of 
their ‘“belongingness” within their school and classroom communities 
(Brookover, Gigliotti, Henderson, & Schnieder, 1973; Fuller, Wood, 
Rapoport, & Dornbusch, 1981; Getzels & Thelen, 1960). This section 
describes several aspects of Orchard Park’s social curriculum and 
discusses how each supports the school’s social and academic goals. 

As stated earlier, Hedges and her staff wanted to improve student 
self-esteem and to make students more responsible and cooperative in 
their interactions with teachers and other students. The staff stressed 
these social goals through daily interactions among students, teachers, 
and the principal; through different activities that teachers used in their 
classroom instruction; and through various student-centered programs. 

Hedges took an active role in developing and supporting ways of 
enhancing student self-image and encouraging social responsibility. 


*See Dwyer et al., 1985, for a discussion of the physical components of the 
building that contributed to its overall climate and for a discussion of the 
interrelationships among the members of Orchard Park community. 
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Through her daily interactions, Hedges demonstrated her concern for 
students while at the same time reminding them of appropriate social 
behavior. As she talked with students, she would often touch them, 
putting her arm around their shoulders or holding their hands (FN, 
9/15/82, p. 15; FN, 10/6/82, p. 2; FN, 1/28/83, p. 22). When she disciplined 
students for misbehaving or comforted students who were upset, she 
often stooped to talk to them and hugged them at the end of the 
conversation (FN, 9/15/82, p. 20; FN, 10/6/82, p. 14; FN, 3/15/83,-p;-6). 
Through other actions such as walking a child home from school (FN, 
9/28/82, p. 7), helping a student put on his glasses (FN, 10/22/82, p. 3), 
or suggesting that a child clean his ketchup-covered face (FN, 9/28/82, 
p. 7), she demonstrated to the children that they were important as 
individuals, and she exemplified for them methods of behavior that 
were concerned with the well-being of others. 

Hedges also demanded that students follow school rules and behave 
responsibly. By doing so, she could reinforce many of the social norms 
that teachers were attempting to establish in their classrooms. At the 
beginning of the year, she used assemblies, bulletins, and directives to 
remind students of rules regarding noise, lining up for recess, and 
off-limit areas (FN, 9/15/82, p. 9; EN, 9/28/82, p. 9-11). She also carefully _ 
monitored students’ behavior outside of class during the first several 
weeks of school to identify problem areas that needed to be highlighted 
at assemblies (SO, 9/15/82, p. 9). Thus, she constantly reminded 
students about school rules, focusing their attention on responsible 
behavior for work and play (FN, 9/15/82, pp. 6, 9; FN 10/18/82, pp. 4, 
15; FN 10/22/82, p. 3). } 

Hedges also expected students to show concern for the cleanliness of 
the school grounds and to take responsibility for the school’s 
appearance. She requested that students pick up papers and bus their 
own trays in the cafeteria, and she often modeled these behaviors herself 
(FN, 9/15/82, pp. 7, 21; FN, 10/18/82, pp. 13-14; FN, 10/22/82, p. 7; FN, 
1/28/83, p. 18; FN, 5/4/83, p. 3). 

In addition to supervising students and reinforcing proper behavior 
around the school, Hedges favored programs that fostered student 
self-esteem. The most visible was the “Building Self-Esteem” program. 
At the staff orientation meeting, Hedges introduced her teachers and 
aides to this program and described those ideas contained in the 
program’s handbook that she thought were extremely worthwhile. She 
told teachers that the materials could be checked out of the resource 
room, and she said that she expected teachers to use at least three 
activities from the program each week. She also pointed out that some 
of the materials, when completed by students, would prove useful for 
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counseling sessions, and she requested that teachers save these 
assignments. She also said that she would be visiting classrooms to 
make certain that teachers used the materials (FN, 9/10/82, pp. 2, 10). 
Hedges illustrated her dedication to the program by remarking on the 
uncharacteristic nature of her request. She said, “This is the only time I 
am requiring anything from you” (FN, 9/10/82, p. 10). 

Hedges also employed other means to encourage her staff to use these 
materials. For instance, she placed memos about their use in the 
resource room (FN, 10/6/82, p. 10), suggested that teachers talk to one 
staff member who was particularly conscientious about implementing 
the program (SO, 9/15/82, p. 31), and asked a teacher during an 
Individualized Education Program (IEP) meeting to consider how the 
materials could be incorporated into the child’s instructional program 
(BIN, 9/13/82) 0, 17); 

In order to encourage leadership capabilities and promote the 
self-worth of students, Hedges planned activities that would require 
students to assume some responsibility for school events and programs. 
For example, she sponsored student council elections by conducting a 
“campaign assembly” (SO, 10/22/82, P. 12), and she planned a program 
of activities to enhance the leadership abilities of student council 
members (FN, 9/28/82, p. 11; SO, 10/22/82, p. 10). In addition, she 
formed a “chair crew” of students who were responsible for setting up 
and taking down chairs in the auditorium during the year (FN, 9/28/82, 
p. 3). The two boys whom she selected as captains for this assignment 
had particularly negative attitudes toward school. She singled them out 
as leaders to improve their attitudes toward school and themselves (FN, 
9/28/82, p. 2). A teacher of one of the boys expressed her admiration for 
Hedges’ strategy (FN, 9/28/82, p. 6). In a similar vein, Hedges assigned 
a student to the traffic squad. The result of this action was summed up 
by the child’s teacher who remarked, “I had a boy who was really a 
problem and she assigned him to traffic and it just turned him around” 
(II, 5/25/83, p. 11). 

Besides pushing some of her own pet projects, Hedges was quite 
supportive of the social responsibilities teachers were trying to instill in 
their students. Occasionally, teachers would send to her office students 
who had not completed assignments or who had failed to bring their 
books and materials to class (FN, 10/18/82, pp. 1, 10). Whenever this 
happened, Hedges supported the teacher by strongly reminding the 
students of classroom rules or by having them phone home to get their 
materials. She also made it a point to comment on students’ behavior 
during classroom visits by remarking on how well they were cooperating 
or sitting (FN, 9/15/82, p. 10; FN, 10/18/82, p. 2; FN, 5/12/83, p. 8). 
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Teachers employed several strategies to achieve social outcomes for 
students. Some planned classroom activities to teach students social 
responsibilities. For example, one teacher assigned student leaders for 
each learning center and periodically rotated responsibility for moni- 
toring the door and classroom cleanup (TI, 5/20/83, p. 1). Another 
teacher presented “good citizenship” awards to students who handed 
in homework on time, were helpful and cooperative with other students, 
and followed class rules (TI, 5/25/83, p. 2). 

To foster self-growth and self-awareness, many teachers used class 
discussions revolving around various ‘‘real life” social situations (TI, 
5/9/83, p. 2; TI, 5/18/83, pp. 1-2). For example, the teacher who taught 
the first- and second-grade learning handicapped class summed up her 
activities as follows: 


So I try to let them see where they are with their handicap, which is 
a learning handicap, which is not a visual handicap at all. And I like 
to see them be able to handle that when someone calls them names 
or confronts them on why [they] are in this room. (TI, 5/18/83, p. 2) 


Similarly, another teacher encouraged in-class discussions that were 
particularly appropriate for her students: 


I had many youngsters this year that had problems getting along with 
each other, and if something [happens] we talk about it and what 
they should do if something happens. So many of our children are 
quick to fight, and we try to tell them to come to the teacher first. (TI, 
5/25/83, p. 1) 


Along with using real life situations to stimulate class discussions, 
teachers incorporated other strategies to teach students to deal with 
their feelings, including values-clarification lessons (TI, 5/25/83, p. 3) 
and role playing exercises (TI, 5/20/83, p. 1). One teacher specified how 
role playing was used: 


We do lots of role playing, where in the dollhouse there’s a father and 
a mother and brother and sisters. And then we work out situations. 
If a brother and sister . . . have a fight or if there’s jealousy, they do 
a lot of role playing and dramatization. (TI, 5/20/83, p. 1) 


Because teachers readily mentioned the improvement of student 
self-esteem as a major social outcome (T1,.2/23/83, p. 1; Il, 4/27/83, p. 1; 
TI, 4/28/83, p. 1; TL, 5/23/83, p. 1), many incorporated activities into their 
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classrooms from the ‘Building Self-Esteem” materials that Hedges 
made available (TI, 5/25/83, p. 3). Other teachers, however, used 
different activities. One popular alternative was a small-group dis- 
cussion exercise called ‘‘magic circle” (TI, 2/23/83, p. 2; TI, 5/9/83, pie 
TI, 5/11/83, p. 2). One teacher who used the program said that it gave 
each child a chance to discuss a problem “in a confidential manner; just 
the people involved in their group are going to hear about it’”” (TI, 5/9/83, 
a) 
i os strategies were used as well. One teacher used a “life box” to 
encourage students to talk about important aspects of their own lives 
(TL, 5/11/83, p. 2). In addition, teachers used art projects in order to help 
students talk about their family relationships (TI, 5/11/83, Pp: 2). 
Similarly, other kinds of objects were incorporated into class activities 
to promote discussion. One teacher used a “Do Some Kit,’” which, she 
said: 


Teaches children [by] using puppets and other little animated things 
about how to get along with others, how to feel good about yourself, 
[and] how to be the best person you can be. (TI, 2/23/83, p. 1) 


In conclusion, meeting the emotional and social needs of students 
was an important goal of Hedges and her teaching staff; their social 
curricula was designed to achieve this outcome. While teachers did not 
always implement the programs Hedges recommended to improve 
student self-esteem, they did incorporate a variety of activities, 
including group discussions, role playing, and various objects, into their 
lessons. Students received consistent messages from teachers and from 
the principal that they were important. In the end, this contributed to 
a school climate where students could feel safe and could grow 
emotionally and socially as well as academically. 


Discipline 

Although the administrators and teachers in our study included 
discipline as an important part of a school’s social curriculum, the 
emphasis that they placed on the topic underlies our decision to give 
student discipline its own section in this report. In giving prominence 
to the question of discipline, the participants in our study were acting 
in accord with opinions expressed by scholars throughout the history 
of American education: For example, William T. Harris (1908) linked 
school discipline to the “moral education” of the country’s children; 
Abraham Maslow (1954) theorized that children had to feel secure—the 
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consequence of being in a safe environment—before they could devote 
energy and attention to higher order learning; and recently, and just as 
emphatically, researchers of effective schools have added their voices 
to the continuing concern about student deportment (Armor, Conry- 
Oseguera, Cox, King, McDonnell, Pascal, et al., 1976; Brookover & 
Lezotte, 1977; Venezky & Winfield, 1979; Wynne, 1981). 

In the previous section we described Frances Hedges’ attempts to 
create a warm, nurturing environment where children could grow both 
socially and academically. While many teachers recognized and 
supported these goals, they were also aware of Hedges’ concern with 
student deportment. One teacher spoke about these two sides of 
Hedges: 


[Hedges] does not want a sterile climate for the children. She wants 
the whole child to be considered. She wants them to feel comfortable 
in the room wherever they are, and yet she is a rigid disciplinarian. 
She does not believe that children should get away with poor 
behavior. (TI, 5/11/83, p. 5) 


Hedges readily admitted the importance she attached to monitoring 
student behavior and said her interest in student discipline stemmed 
from her counseling background. Hedges’ original desire to be a child 
psychologist appeared to have stayed with her, as she herself pointed 
out when she said, “I find myself doing a lot of counseling with children 
as I work with them” (TI, 9/7/82, p. 2). She commented: 


[Students] come when they have a problem. They come when they 
feel they're not being heard by the adult that they tried to 
communicate with. It’s a very open, warm sort of communication. 
(TI, 9/7/82, p. 11) 


As we watched Hedges interact with students who had misbehaved, 
her counseling style became apparent. In one incident, a boy named 
Steve was accidentally hit with a ball and retaliated by getting into a 
fight. When he and the other three boys involved were sent to Hedges’ 
office, the principal questioned them carefully about the details of the 
fight. She then reprimanded Steve, who tried to justify his behavior by 
saying that the second boy had thrown the ball at him on purpose. 
Hedges told him, “No, Steve, you have gone about it the wrong way. 
When a ball hits you, it’s an accident,” and she added that she would 
send a letter to his mother. She turned to the other two boys and told 
them, “It might have been a good idea for you not to get involved,” and 
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said that she would send letters home to their parents about their 
behavior (FN, 10/6/82, pp. 13-15). 

This example illustrates important aspects of Hedges’ disciplinary 
methods. She said to us that she wanted students to explain to her why 
they did what they did, to know why they were being punished, and 
to learn what they could have done differently (FN, 10/6/82, p. 15). She 
also described her strategy of telling students what she had seen them 
do as a way of “formalizing observations about [students’] behavior to 
help make them aware of it themselves” (FN, 3/15/83, pp. 2-3). 

The central role that Hedges played in contributing to a safe and 
orderly atmosphere was also apparent in her daily actions around the 
school. She clarified rules early in the year through public forums, most 
notably during student assemblies, where she reminded students about 
noise in the hallways, cleanliness of the school grounds, and areas of 
the school that were considered off limits (SO, 9/15/82, p. 9; FN, 9/28/82, 
pp. 9-10). She spent much of her time observing students as they entered 
and left the building, moved from classroom to classroom, ate breakfast 
and lunch in the cafeteria, and played in the yard during recess (FN, 
9/15/82, pp. 7, 9, 21, 29; FN, 9/28/82, p. 7; FN, 10/6/82, p. 5; FN, 10/18/82, 
DEI): 

While monitoring students, the principal frequently spoke to them 
about their behavior and reminded them of school rules. She confronted 
children about running in the hallways and entering the building 
through the wrong doors (FN, 9/15/82, pp. 9, 20; FN, 10/6/82, pp. 2, 4, 
7), admonished them about running and playing in the wrong place in 
the schoolyard (FN, 9/15/82, pp. 6, 9, 21, 22; FN, 10/6/82, p. 2; FN, 
10/18/82, pp. 4-5, 15), and reprimanded them for fighting and pushing 
(FN, 9/15/82, pp. 20-21, 23-24; FN, 9/20/82, P- 6; FN, 9/28/82, p. 7; FN, 
10/6/82, pp. 6-7; FN, 3/15/83, pp. 6-7). She also made it a point to 
reinforce students when they were acting appropriately, such as when 
they waited quietly in the auditorium before going to their classrooms 
(FN, 5/4/83, p. 3) and when they sat quietly and cooperated with 
classroom teachers (FN, 9/15/82, p. 10; FN, 5/4/83, p. 8). 

As a result of the active and visible role that Hedges took in handling 
discipline matters, students and teachers often approached her to report 
problems. Students came up to her in the yard to report fights, 
disturbances, or instances where items had been stolen (FN, 9/15/82, p. 
20; FN, 10/22/82, p. 3; FN, 1/28/83, PP. 5, 18; FN, 3/15/83, pp. 4-6). In 
fact, Hedges commented to the observer after one such incident, “The 
students keep me informed” (EN, 1/28/83, p. 18). Teachers and support 
staff also approached Hedges as she walked about the school, and they 
informed her about such things as the noise level in the library (FN, 
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5/4/83, p. 6), the disappearance of a pumpkin (FN, 10/6/82, p. 5; FN, 
10/18/82, p. 6), a student roaming in the halls (FN, 9/15/82, p. 14), and 
the behavior of children in the play yard (FN, 10/18/82, p. 12; FN, 3/15/83, 
i. 3). 

Hedges also supported teachers by speaking to students who 
misbehaved in their classrooms. Teachers felt that Hedges’ counseling 
background had contributed to her willingness to deal with these 
problem children (SFI, 2/23/83, p. 3; SFL, 3/16/83, p. 3; SFL 4/28/83, p. 3; 
SFI, 6/7/83, p. 3). As one teacher said: 


[Hedges] has a relationship with almost all of the children . . . that 
may be really on a blacklist in their classroom. If they just aren't living 
up to behavior, she will find a way to have a relationship with them. 
If it’s your child that’s constantly acting out [misbehaving], you would 
almost want her to say, ‘Doggone! Let’s give up on that kid.” But she 
really does not. (TI, 5/11/83, p. 5) 


Although teachers often dealt with their students’ behavior problems 
(SFI, 2/23/83, p. 3; SFI, 3/16/83, p. 3; SFI, 5/12/83, p. 3; SFL, 5/18/83, p. 3; 
SFI, 5/25/83, p. 3), they sometimes sent students to Hedges to be 
disciplined (FN, 10/22/82, p. 7; FN, 1/28/83, pp. 11, 22; FN, 4/21/83, p. 
2; FN, 5/23/83, p. 1). At other times, the teacher, the child, and a parent 
participated in the discussion with the principal (FN, 1/28/83, p. 4). 
Some teachers, however, resisted sending students to Hedges because 
they saw no real value in doing so. Several complained that Hedges did 
not get tough enough with students before sending them back to class 
(SFI, 3/16/83, p. 3; SFI, 5/12/83, p. 3). | 

Dealing with discipline problems was nothing new to Hedges and the 
teaching staff. Several years before this study, Hedges and her teachers 
had established for the school a list of formal guidelines, referred to as 
the “code of conduct,” which set explicit discipline requirements for 
students (IOI, 3/22/83, Part II). This discipline system required that 
teachers place wall charts in their classrooms to spell out rules for 
student behavior, and that they use note cards, called behavior cards, 
to record student infractions. Many teachers, however, mentioned that 
while the idea of using the behavior cards as a permanent record of a 
child’s behavior was a good one, the system was unmanageable in 
practice (SFI, 2/23/83, p. 3; SFI, 3/16/83, p. 3; SFI, 4/28/83, p. 3; SFI, 
5/12/83; SFI, 5/20/83, p. 3). During classroom observations, teachers 
were rarely observed to incorporate the behavior cards. However, they 
seemed to find the rules from the charts useful in describing to students 
what constituted acceptable classroom behavior. 
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Teachers’ dissatisfaction with the code of conduct system was not an 
indication that they considered discipline to be unimportant. As we saw 
in an earlier section, teachers used many activities to promote student 
cooperation and responsibility in their classrooms. Some employed 
various forms of verbal reinforcement (FN, 2/9/83, p. 1; FN, 2/15/83, Pp. 
1; EN, 2/23/83, p. 4; FN, 2/24/83, p. 3; FN, 4/21/83, p. 10; FN, 4/21/83, p. 
1; FN, 5/2/83, p. 5). Others gave out tangible rewards such as stars (FN, 
2/9/83, p. 7), posters or certificates (FN, 4/21/83, p. 6), good citizenship 
awards (FN, 5/25/83, p. 2), points (FN, 2/24/83, p. 2; FN, 4/21/83, Pp. 6), 
and chips that could be redeemed for rewards (FN, 5/23/83, p. 1; FN, 
5/25/83, pp. 2, 9). One teacher, who had attended district-sponsored 
workshops on an “assertive discipline” program several years before, 
actively used the system in her classroom (TI, 5/25/83, p. 1). Still others 
established specific classroom rules, either on their own (FN, 2/24/83, 
p. 2), or with the help of their students (SFI, 6/7/83, p. 3). 

Because teachers found using the code of conduct cards too 
cumbersome for recording studentes’ infractions, many developed 
alternative recording systems. Most of these included logs and 
notebooks (FN, 2/24/83, p. 4; SFI, 4/28/83, p. 3; SFI, 5/20/83, p. 3; SFI, 
5/25/83, p. 3). One teacher, who recorded offenses in a notebook, 
stipulated that for one to three offenses a student would spend five 
minutes after school; four offenses meant the teacher would contact the 
student’s parents (SFI, 6/7/83, p13). 

Besides these more formal systems for defining and monitoring 
students’ classroom behaviors, teachers developed procedures for 
managing their classrooms on a daily basis. These included such 
strategies as shutting off the lights to obtain students’ attention (FN, 
2/9/83, pp. 7-8), saying “freeze” or counting when trying to give 
directions (FN, 2/9/83, p. 8; FN, 4/21/83, p. 6), and excusing students in 
different groups for recess (FN, 2/15/83, p. 8; FN, 4/21/83, p. 10). 

As we observed teachers, we also noticed quite a variation in the 
amount of noise and movement they tolerated. Some teachers seemed 
quite willing to allow students to move freely about the room (EN, 2/9/83, 
P. 3; FN, 2/15/83, p. 4; FN, 2/24/83, p. 2; FN, 4/21/83, p. 3). One of these 
teachers said: 


They are sixth graders. You get to a point where there is 
self-discipline. I think it’s good to let them have as much freedom as 
you possibly can because they are just thrown to the wolves in junior 
high. (FN, 4/21/83, p. 3) 
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On the other hand, some teachers seemed quite reluctant to allow 
much movement or noise in their classroom (FN, 2/24/83, p. 4; EN, 
4/21/83, p. 5). In some cases, teachers explained that they had to clamp 
down on the class because it was a particularly “hard class” (FN, 2/24/83, 
p- 4). 

Hedges allowed teachers the discretion to handle classroom discipline 
problems on their own. As noted above, however, she supported 
teachers whenever they sent students to her office for misbehaving in 
class. She took the time to listen to students and then reminded them 
about classroom rules and their responsibilities. In addition, if a 
disturbance arose when Hedges was visiting a classroom, she was quick 
to support the teacher. For example, during one classroom visit, a 
teacher was having problems controlling a group of girls, Hedges 
motioned to one of the girls to sit next to her and kept her there for the 
remainder of the observation (FN, 5/4/83, p. 7). 

Thus, in her daily interactions with students, Hedges stressed the 
importance of appropriate behavior. She clarified rules and procedures 
for students, pointed out infractions, and counseled students who 
needed special attention. Although teachers spoke about dealing with 
behavior problems on their own and resisted the use of the “code of 
conduct” cards, they were not reluctant to formulate their own discipline 
systems and, for the most part, were willing to send students to see 
Hedges if the need arose. In this way, teachers embraced many of 
Hedges’ ideals about responsible student behavior and created a united 
front in demanding proper deportment by students. 


Summary 


In addressing the instructional climate at Orchard Park, Frances 
Hedges attended to a wide range of physical and social elements. The 
physical structure of the school was relatively well maintained, due in 
large part to Hedges’ constant supervision and her request that students 
treat the school as their home. By modeling proper behavior herself and 
by firmly insisting that rules be followed, Hedges urged students to 
show respect and responsibility for themselves and others. Her caring 
and respectful attitude toward students and toward faculty members 
created a positive and nurturing climate for staff and students at the 
school. 


Orchard Park's Instructional Organization 


Instructional organization is our collective term for the technical 
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features of instructional coordination and delivery to which the 
principals in our study attended. For example, when acting to improve 
their instructional organizations, our principals manipulated class size 
and composition, scheduling, staff assignments, the scope and sequence 
of curriculum, the distribution of instructional materials, and even 
teaching styles. We suggest that the instructional climate—the concept 
we discussed in the immediately preceding section—influences stu- 
dents’ and staff members’ feelings and expectations about their schools, 
and that the instructional organization delivers the reality. 

In this section, we describe in greater detail the instructional system 
of Orchard Park School, highlighting the content of instruction, 
pedagogy, and staff development.‘ As in the previous section on the 
instructional climate, our purpose is to discuss the beliefs and activities 
of the principal that influence these important factors of schooling. 
While reading this section, it is important to recall that the principal's 
and staff’s goals for Orchard Park included emphasizing basic skills and 
developing a program in which children would be happy and 
productive. 


The Content of Instruction 


Curriculum, subject matter, classes, topics, texts, program, schedule, 
and syllabus are a confusing array of terms often used by teachers and 
Principals to describe what is taught in their classrooms or schools. 
Although these terms are somewhat analogous, they are not syn- 
onymous in that they tend to blur substance, method, and organization. 
In this section we wish to discuss the content of instruction at Orchard 
Park and examine how that content was organized and determined. In 
so doing, we are discussing curriculum in the manner of Dunkin and 
Biddle (1974) who used that term as a broad concept for thinking about 
specific subject areas. 

At Orchard Park School, the content of instruction in many subject 
areas, especially in the basic subjects, had been standardized to a 
considerable extent. Teachers’ work was coordinated through a school 
plan which was revised by the staff every three years. The master plan 
specified both the basic academic program to be administered to all 
students and ‘over and above’ services, such as those funded by the 
federal Title I program. During the spring of our study, we had the 
opportunity to observe the writing of this “consolidated” plan; in this 


‘The full case also discusses class structures, student placement, and 
evaluation. 
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area and in other matters related to curriculum, Frances Hedges clearly 
played an active role. 

Grade-level objectives in mathematics, reading, and language arts for 
students at Orchard Park were established by a series of district tests 
in accordance with state mandates. The district was planning to 
implement testing in social studies and science over the next few years 
(IOL, 3/22/83, Part I). Along with these objectives, Hedges had 
established her own priorities for her students, which she commu- 
nicated vigorously to staff members. As one teacher said: 


She talks to us in faculty meetings about her expectations as far as 
[writing], reading, [and] math. . . . She encourages us to share with 
each other what we’re doing. I think she has a very good handle on 
curriculum development. (TI, 5/11/83, p. 8) 


Other members of Orchard Park’s staff echoed this teacher's 
perception of Hedges’ active involvement with curriculum matters. 
They cited a variety of ways in which Hedges kept herself apprised of 
classroom-level decisions and attempted to influence these decisions as 
well. 

A key organizational structure used to coordinate curriculum at 
Orchard Park was the “circuit.” Each circuit at the school consisted 
of teachers from two or three grades (K-1-2, 3-4, 5-6) who met together 
to discuss curriculum and instruction. Hedges’ involvement was de- 
scribed by one teacher: 


[Curriculum] is developed first of all within circuit meetings, and 
Mrs. Hedges attends about 98% of these. She’s considered part of the 
circuit, and she [adds] her ideas and influences. She listens to our 
ideas first. That’s where .. . what is good for the grade levels [is] 
reported to the staff and we discuss one another’s ideas and then we 
develop the curriculum from that. (TI, 4/27/83, p. 9) 


Staff members’ decisions about curriculum were incorporated into the 
three-year plan, described above. Prior to the actual writing of the plan, 
Hedges organized a self-assessment process whereby the staff could 
determine which areas and programs were going well, which areas had 
problems, and what changes in the program needed to be made (FN, 
3/15/83, p. 11). During the composition process, Hedges arranged for 
substitutes to cover teachers’ classes. Teachers were assigned to teams, 
each of which was responsible for working on a particular section of the 
plan for a subject area. Hedges made these teacher assignments on the 
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basis of teachers’ strengths and on prior participation in subject area 
planning committees (FN, 5/18/83, p. 1). When interviewed, teachers 
noted Hedges’ total involvement in the process. They pointed out that 
she “[was] there every minute of [the writing]’’ and that she coordinated 
and monitored the process from start to finish (TI, 5/11/83, p. 8). One 
teacher asserted that Hedges’ involvement had led her (the teacher) to 
work harder: 


I think I do more because she spends a lot of time . . . When we have 
circuit meetings and committee meetings and stuff, she’s there giving 
her input too. Right now she’s helping write the [school plan]. She’s 
giving her input, and it’s like we’re working side by side. And it’s not 
the principal up here and all of us down here. We’re kind of side by 
side. . . .I do more. (TI, 5/20/83, p. 8) 


In addition to the discussion and planning activities of Orchard Park’s 
staff in their circuits and writing teams, curriculum coordination at the 
school was also achieved through the standardization of textbooks. 
These were chosen from district-approved series on the basis of teacher 
in-put and the decision of a school committee (IOI, 3/22/83, Part I). 
Hedges also played a role. According to one teacher: 


[Hedges] in the end will be the one that meets with the group of 
teachers in the particular levels that the reading or math or whatever 
program we're trying to buy textbooks for. And she gets in-put from 
people that are the representatives for the grade level... . They 
evaluate the different series. (TI, 4/9/83, pri} 


Through this process, teachers had selected a reading series for 
kindergarten through sixth grade and were planning to switch to a 
different publisher's series for the next year. A language arts series for 
grades four through six had been selected in the same manner. 

Although the math series was also used across all grades at Orchard 
Park, the decision to use these texts was reached differently. Prior to the 
year of our study, teachers in grades kindergarten through third and 
fourth through sixth had each chosen a different math series to be used 
across those grades. Hedges, however, had taken it upon herself to 
order additional math texts to extend the K-3 series through the upper 
grades. When teachers arrived at the beginning of the year, they found 
these on display. One third-grade teacher commented to the observer 
that she thought this was a good way to provide continuity in the math 
program and to correct for the overlaps and discrepancies between the 
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lower- and upper-grade programs that would occur using two series 
(FN, 9/8/82, p. 4). After the upper-grade teachers had been using the 
new series for a while, Hedges asked them to comment on it. The 
principal acknowledged that she had assumed some liability by 
acquiring the series, and she was pleased when the teachers responded 
enthusiastically (FN, 11/16/82, p. 2). 

Although Orchard Park had schoolwide textbook series in most 
subjects, its teachers supplemented and expanded their curricula using 
the ideas provided by resource teachers, such as manipulatives for 
teaching math. One sixth-grade teacher noted that she had bought or 
made most of the materials she used in her classroom, or that she had 
checked them out from the resource room (FN, 4/21/83, p. 5). A 
first-grade teacher indicated that she had used the schoolwide math 
text at the beginning of the year, then switched to a program that 
emphasized manipulatives, and finally returned to the textbook which, 
she said, the students now went through easily (FN, 2/9/83, p. 5). 

Hedges enthusiastically supported the use of manipulatives in 
mathematics and was trying to incorporate them into the regular math 
programs used by Orchard Park’s teachers. During the writing of the 
school plan, she suggested making formal endorsement of the use of 
manipulatives (FN, 5/18/83, pp. 3, 4). As she worked on the three-year 
plan, she also discussed with the staff the possibility of setting up math 
“centers” in the auditorium. She then related this to a district staff 
member and asked him to “kind of put it in the back of your mind,” in 
the event that he might be able to help (FN, 5/4/83, pp. 9-10). 

Teachers were as flexible in their presentations of reading and 
language arts as they were with mathematics when supplementing the 
textbook curriculum. Several teachers noted that they used materials to 
supplement the schoolwide reading system (FN, 2/23/83,. P<. 2)an0); 
2/24/83, p. 9) and the standard language arts curriculum (TI, 5/20/83, p. 
2). Again, Hedges was aware of these embellishments, and she 
supported teachers’ efforts to enrich the regular curriculum (IOI, 3/22/83, 
Part I). 

Besides supporting teachers’ individual efforts in reading, Hedges 
took a number of direct actions to coordinate the reading curriculum. 
For example, when a substitute was assigned to the school for 2 months 
to replace a teacher, Hedges visited the womans class and informed 
her that reading was the “number one priority” at Orchard Park. She 
told the woman that she would send the reading specialist in to help 
set up reading centers in the classroom and suggested that the substitute 
have the students write in composition books. Hedges then told the 
reading specialist that she had “made the entrée” for her with the 
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substitute. When Hedges returned to the classroom a short while later 
with the promised composition books, the reading specialist was already 
there. The three women chatted briefly. Hedges advised the substitute 
that she would be “coming in and out” and added, “but don’t worry, I 
just want to see where | can help.” Thus, while Hedges was helping 
orient and assist the new staff member, she was making sure that the 
appropriate curriculum would be taught in the absent teacher’s 
classroom and that the substitute was aware of the curriculum 
expectations at the school (FN, 10/18/82, pp. 3-4). 

Hedges also attempted to coordinate and improve those areas of the 
curriculum that she felt were weak. For example, all classes had a 
regularly scheduled library session in order to give teachers additional 
preparation time; rather than allowing students a free period, Hedges 
discussed with the librarian ways of integrating library activities with 
the reading program so that there would be continuity between reading, 
library skills, and literature (FN, 5/4/83, pp. 3-6). 

Another concern of Hedges’ was the bilingual program at the school; 
she believed that the offerings for non-native speakers of English were 
not well organized. When a district committee for bilingual education 
visited the school, Hedges apprised them of her concerns and needs, 
examined curriculum materials that they had brought with them, and 
described what she hoped they could provide for her students (FN, 
10/6/82, pp. 8-12). 

Up to this point, Hedges’ concern and involvement with curriculum 
have been portrayed as encompassing a variety of subject areas at the 
levels of school, classroom, and student groups with special needs. In 
one instance, however, we saw her become involved in shaping 
curriculum at the level of the individual student. This occurred in a 
meeting during which an individual education plan was _ being 
developed for a student in the special education program. Hedges 
attended the meeting and contributed suggestions about the academic 
and social curriculum being used with the youngster (FN, 9/15/82, pp. 
17-19). Although Hedges did not attend all such meetings, she made a 
point of participating when she knew the child or had a particular 
suggestion for the student’s program (FN, 9/15/82, p. 19). 

Thus, Hedges’ involvement with curriculum at Orchard Park was 
pervasive. She had been influential in shaping the reading program, and 
she made continued efforts to improve curriculum in other areas as 
well. Teachers described her as “very involved [with curriculum]” (TI, 
5/18/83, p. 12) and as someone who “knows what's going on” (TI, 


5/20/83, p. 9). Observations of the principal’s activities supported these 
statements. 
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Pedagogy 
Lortie (1975) wrote about the ideals of teachers: 


Teachers favor outcomes for students which are not arcane. Their 
purposes, in fact, seem to be relatively traditional; they want to 
produce “good” people—students who like learning—and they hope 
they will attain such goals with all their students. . . . We find that 
the goals sought by teachers cannot be routinely realized. Their ideals 
are difficult and demanding: exerting moral influence, ‘‘soldering” 
students to learning, and achieving general impact presume great 
capacity to penetrate and alter the consciousness of students. (pp. 
132-133) 


In his words, we glimpse the essence of teaching, the ideals to which 
men and women of that profession largely aspire. Lortie’s statement 
also confronts us with the fact that teachers’ goals for students are 
difficult to achieve. In this light, those things which teachers do in their 
classrooms, the activities or tasks they lead and in which they involve 
students become critically important. 

The variety of strategies and materials utilized by teachers is 
remarkably small given the diversity of students and contexts in which 
they work. The range of pedagogic diversity that does commonly occur 
in schools was captured by Bossert (1979) in only three categories: 
recitation, class task, and multitask. Further, we can gather from 
historical chronicles and archival representations that the delivery of 
instruction has changed little over the centuries. Despite the aspirations 
of philosophers, psychologists, sociologists, and radical educators 
(Mayhew & Edwards, 1936; Neill, 1960; Skinner, 1948; Smith & Keith, 
1971) and the advent of a variety of audiovisual technologies, a 
preponderance of whole-group, teacher-directed instruction remains. 

The choice of instructional strategy seems to depend on many factors. 
Attempting to model classroom teaching, Dunkin and Biddle (1974) 
noted that the instructional approach selected by teachers is influenced 
by their formative and training experiences and by their own 
psychological ““properties’’ (p. 40). In addition, as in our own conception 
(see Figure 1), they noted the importance of context variables such as 
community, school size, student ethnic composition, etc. on classroom 
practice. (For further examples, see Dwyer, Smith, Prunty & Kleine, 
1986, a report from a case study of contextual impact on an educational 
innovation.) The purpose of our study, of course, is to look beyond the 
teacher and his or her context and examine the role of the principal in 
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the leadership and management of instruction. This section describes 
how Frances Hedges influenced teaching techniques, homework policy, 
and the manner in which teachers grouped children for instruction at 
the school. 

When asked about teaching techniques at Orchard Park, Hedges 
reported that there were no official policies that guided staff. She added, 
however, that teaching techniques were described in the school’s base 
plan and were spelled out even more specifically in the plan for “over 
and above services.” In the latter, staff had described “solution 
procedures’ for achieving objectives; these procedures referred to 
teaching techniques that they planned to use in their classrooms (IOI, 
3/22/83, Part II). Teaching methods in use at the school ranged from the 
traditional and teacher-centered to the nontraditional and open. 

The principal especially encouraged the use of peer-assisted instruc- 
tion. One teacher explained the benefits of this strategy: 


I think that sometimes children can learn more from each other. I do 
a lot of small-group activities. And I always introduce concepts in 
small groups. And then I pretty much let them alone. And then I 
come back and see whether they’re getting it or not. (TI, 2/15/83, p.- 3) 


Lower-grade teachers, in addition to using small groups, made use 
of the school’s peer tutoring program. This program, organized by the 
school’s resource room manager, placed students from upper grades as 
tutors for children in lower grades (EN, 2/9/83, p. 6). Individual attention 
was also provided in many classes by part- and full-time instructional 
aides, to whom students came with questions about their work (FN, 
219/83; p. 7). 

Hedges had made a number of changes at the school that reflected 
her preferences. For example, she hired and strongly supported the 
school’s reading specialist who helped the teachers implement instruc- 
tional strategies that were coordinated with the Holt Reading System, 
used schoolwide. When 2 third-grade teachers expressed a need for 
more effective reading instruction, the specialist assessed the children 
in their classes and helped the teachers set up reading centers in the 
various skill areas for which students needed reinforcement (FN, 2/9/83, 
p. 8). Activities at the centers might include listening, completing 
practice sheets, or working with the teacher. Hedges herself sometimes 
provided teachers with ideas about reading instruction (TI, 2/23/83, p. 6). 

Despite the emphasis and support that Hedges gave to reading 
instruction and use of reading centers in classrooms, some of Orchard 
Park’s teachers expressed ambivalence or reservations about these 
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teaching methods. One traditional fourth-grade teacher had only 
recently instituted reading centers in her class. She reported that she 
liked being able to work with smaller groups so she could listen to more 
students, but she pointed out that she was unable to monitor every 
child’s work habits under this arrangement. “[The students] are more 
on their own and a lot of them have poor work habits, so they’re not 
really concentrating,” she said (FN, 2/23/83, p. 8). A fifth-grade teacher 
emphasized the difficulty of planning and working with six or seven 
different reading groups (TI, 5/25/83, p. 7). Although this teacher was 
using reading centers with apparent success in her classroom (FN, 
5/23/83, p. 6) and had adopted an individualized approach in math, she 
maintained a traditional approach in some subject areas. Her instruction 
in social studies, for example, was based on whole-group reading and 
discussion activities. “If I had a class that was more self-directing I 
would arrange it in committees [and have students] doing individual 
research reports,” she commented (I, 5/23/83, p. 5). The demands of the 
more individualized approach that this teacher used in reading and 
math may have led her to take a less costly approach in other subject 
areas. 

Although Hedges focused much of her attention on reading. 
instruction, she also held strong beliefs about useful techniques for 
teaching mathematics. As mentioned earlier, she considered manipula- 
tives to be an important tool for teaching math, and she had introduced 
them to her teachers through in-service workshops. A first-grade teacher 
used “face value cards” with wooden sticks to demonstrate number 
values and “pattern blocks,” geometric plastic or paper forms which 
matched a shape drawn on paper, to aid visual perception (FN, 2/9/83, 
pp. 1, 3); another used paper clocks to teach time (FN, 2/15/83, p. 1); a 
sixth-grade teacher reported using number blocks (FN, 5/2/83, p. 7). 
Other teachers’ comments indicated they also used manipulatives (FN, 
4/2/83, p. 5; TL, 5/18/83, p. 13). 

The strength of Hedges’ belief in the importance of manipulatives in 
teaching math was seen in a meeting she attended concerning the 
Individual Education Plan (IEP) of a special education student. On that 
occasion, she inquired specifically if the child was being instructed with 
manipulatives before he moved on to concepts (FN, 9/15/82, p. 18). 
Hedges was also exploring the possibility of creating math centers in the 
school auditorium where youngsters could work with math-related 
materials during non-class time (FN, 5/4/83, p. 2) 

Hedges’ promotion of a variety of instructional strategies at Orchard 
Park was connected to her ideas about how students learn. One teacher 
made the following statement: 
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I see [Hedges] as someone who realizes that every child is unique and 
has different needs, and there is no one way to educate. You can’t 
educate all the children the same way, and she is open for that. Some 
children learn [as] visual learners, [or as] auditory learners. You know, 
she makes us aware of that. (TI, 2/23/83, p. 4) 


This teacher added: 


[Hedges] allows you to use the amount of creativity that you have as 
long as it’s for the benefit of the kids. You can’t ask for any more than 
that. (TI, 2/23/83, p. 4) 


Other teachers confirmed the idea that Hedges wanted a variety of 
teaching approaches and that she encouraged teachers to learn about 
new activities that they might use in their instruction (TI, 2/25/83, p. 10; 
TI, 5/11/83, p. 7). Hedges reported that she had hired one of her 
sixth-grade teachers to provide other instructional options for students 
at that grade level (SO, 1/28/83, p. 14). 

Teachers’ comments indicated that they were aware of, and valued, 
the degree of autonomy that Hedges allowed them in the choice of their 
own instructional strategies. As one kindergarten teacher said: 


[Hedges] gives us the freedom to do what we want to do. That's 
what I appreciate. She’s—well, a former first-grade teacher, too, so I 
think she understands. And as long as we're accomplishing what 
we're supposed to accomplish, she doesn’t dictate anything as to 
what we want to do. (TL, 5/25/83, p. 4) 


A second-grade teacher stated: 


[Hedges] encourages us ... to use our particular approach and so 
forth, which is comfortable for us, because she realizes that we’re not 
all the same. (TI, 5/23/83, p25} 


Thus, Hedges preferred that teachers use a‘variety of instructional 
approaches with youngsters. Realizing, however, that not all teachers 
worked best under such an arrangement, she strovee to staff her school 
with teachers who represented different instructional approaches and 
permitted them a great deal of latitude in their decisions about how to 
conduct instruction within their-classrooms. 

Orchard Park’s instructional day was extended for students through 
the use of homework which was governed by a school-wide policy that 
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had been prepared by a teacher committee. This policy was aligned with 
district guidelines and stated that students must do an acceptable 
amount of homework depending on their grade level (IOI, 3/22/83, Part 
II). Weekend homework was not routinely assigned unless students 
were working ona long-term project. Individual teachers communicated 
their homework policies to parents at the beginning of each school year 
(IOI, 3/22/83, Part II). Hedges’ influence was found in this aspect of 
instruction as well. 

Hedges discussed the homework policy with her staff in a meeting 
near the beginning of each school year. She urged teachers to assign 
written homework to students, pointing out that “word of mouth is not 
effective and you have no way to verify that the kid did homework” 
(FN, 9/10/82, p. 9). Hedges was concerned that students be accountable 
for homework assignments and she suggested that teachers design a 
follow-up sheet to help monitor students’ performance. 

In practice, homework was assigned in several ways. Sometimes 
teachers planned homework assignments in advance for basic subject 
areas like reading, math, and spelling (TL, 2/9/83, p. 2; FN, 2/24/83, p. 
5). At other times, they assigned homework as a need arose; when one 
teacher conducting a language arts lesson, for example, found that her 
students did not know the title of a person who performed a job they 
were reading about, she asked them to find out the information as 
homework (FN, 2/24/83, p. 5). 

Teachers prompted students to complete their homework assign- 
ments in different ways. One teacher, as she was assigning homework, 
mentioned that students were expected to return their assignments the 
next day (FN, 2/24/83, p. 5). Other teachers established reward systems 
to encourage students to complete their assignments. For instance, one 
teacher awarded points to student groups whenever the group 
completed their homework (FN, 4/21/83, p. 6). 

Hedges supported teachers’ efforts to have students do their 
homework. In one situation, the teacher who led the program for gifted 
and talented students (GATE) brought to Hedges’ attention two 
students who had not completed homework. One of the youngsters had 
forgotten to bring his assignment from home, and Hedges gave him a 
pass to go and get it. The other boy was very distressed and in tears, 
and under Hedges’ probing, he admitted that the work in this class had 
become very difficult for him. Hedges’ strategy for dealing with this 
youngster was to ask his mother to come in for a conference. When the 
mother arrived later that day, Hedges explained to the woman her 
concern that the GATE class might be “too pressing” for the student. 
The mother offered her opinion that the boy had simply gotten “lazy” 
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about his work. Hedges pointed out to the mother the importance of the 
boy’s completing his work. The principal was concerned that the boy, 
whom she identified as a “good student,” was at risk of falling to the 
bottom of the class, which she did not want to see happen (FN, 10/18/82, 
pp. 1, 7). As with other situations involving inappropriate actions by 
students, Hedges attempted to uncover the underlying factors involved 
and to use the incident as an opportunity to help the youngster be 
successful at school. 

Another aspect of pedagogic practice at Orchard Park was the manner 
in which teachers grouped students for instruction. The most elaborate 
and articulated system for grouping students within classrooms occurred 
within the area of reading (IOI, 4/22/83, Part II). Grouping for reading 
was managed through a centralized system administered by the school’s 
reading specialist who was in charge of assessing students’ achievement 
in reading and placing them at reading “levels” which corresponded to 
the sequence defined in the Holt reading series used across all grades 
(SO, 2/15/83, p. 8). 

In the primary grades, reading instruction was organized around a 
split schedule. About half the students arrived at school at 8:30 a.m. and 
received one hour of reading instruction with their teacher before the 
rest of the class arrived. This first group would be dismissed at 1:35 
p-m. The group of students who arrived at 9:30 a.m. would remain until 
2:35 p.m. and would spend the last hour of their day in reading. With 
this arrangement, teachers worked with fewer students and generally 
with only two reading groups at any one time (FN, 2/24/83, p. 5; SO, 
5/18/83, p. 10). Primary teachers usually tried to have the weaker reading 
students attend the morning instructional period and the stronger ones 
stay in the afternoon (TI, 5/23/83, p. 9). 

In the upper grades, three reading groups per classroom was typical. 
Hedges explained that she tried to schedule students so that there would 
be no more than three reading groups in any one class. In reality, 
however, because of turnover during the year, some classes ended up 
with more than three levels. Hedges stated that she preferred to have 
students read with their regular teachers, but some might go to other 
classrooms if a reading group existed for them there (SO, 5/18/83, p. 
10). One fifth-grade teacher reported that she was working at one time 
with seven different reading groups (TI, 5/25/83, p. 7). 

Besides determining the reading level of each student at the beginning 
and end of the year (FN, 5/12/83, pp. 1-3), the reading specialist assisted 
the classroom teachers in working with the reading groups. She helped 
them establish various reading centers in their classrooms (FN, 10/13/82, 
p. 8; FN, 10/18/82, pp. 3, 4; SO, 11/10/82, p. 3), and she advised teachers 
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about materials and coordinated circulation of materials among 
classrooms (FN, 10/13/82, pp. 1, 10-14; TI, 5/23/83, p. 7). In the upper 
grades, students worked at only those reading centers in their 
classrooms (FN, 2/23/83, p. 1; FN, 4/21/83, p. 1). In the lower grades, 
however, some cooperation occurred among teachers in the use of 
reading centers. Two third-grade teachers, for example, set up different 
kinds of centers in each of their classrooms and then arranged a weekly 
schedule that would enable their reading groups to work at centers in 
both classrooms (FN, 2/15/83, p. 3; FN, 2/24/83, p. 5). 

Orchard Park’s program for grouping students in reading was the 
direct result of the efforts of Frances Hedges. It was she who set the 
priority for emphasizing reading at the school, who hired the reading 
specialist, and who placed the specialist in the position of importance 
that she occupied. As a result, grouping for reading has been 
implemented in all classrooms at the school except for the kindergarten 
and special education rooms. Teachers had adjusted to the program 
with varying degrees of enthusiasm, however. The fairly traditional 
fourth-grade teacher described earlier instituted reading centers in her 
classroom later than her colleagues; she realized only after the program 
was set up that it was not as hard to administer as she had expected. — 
Although she perceived advantages to the program, she also had 
reservations about it because she said she could not monitor every 
child’s work under this type of classroom management (SO, 2/23/83, p. 
8). 

Grouping in subject areas other than reading did occur at Orchard 
Park, but at the discretion of the individual teacher. In math, some 
teachers used mainly whole-group instruction (FN, 5/2/83, p. 2; TL 
5/25/83, p. 4), while other had students working individually (FN, 
4/21/83, p. 1). Students in one of the first-grade classrooms were 
assigned to three math groups by ability levels (low, medium, high) 
following assessment by the teacher at the beginning of the year (FN, 
2/9/83, p. 2). The teacher and her aide worked with the groups separately 
(FN, 2/9/83, p. 6), sometimes with the assistance of upper-grade student 
tutors (FN, 2/9/83, p. 6). Orchard Park’s teachers also grouped students 
for ESL (English as a Second Language) instruction. 

In sum, pedagogy at Orchard Park reflected Hedges’ belief that every 
child has different learning needs. The principal allowed her staff 
members to teach in the styles they found most comfortable, but she did 
not hesitate to express her preferences for nontraditional strategies such 
as small-group and individualized instruction and the use of manipula- 
tives for teaching math. Hedges’ influence on instruction was also seen 
in her demonstrated interest in the homework teachers assigned 
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students and in her efforts to work with students and parents to assure 
that students met their homework responsibilities on a regular basis. 
But the greatest impact Hedges made on instruction at Orchard Park 
was in the area of reading. The impact stemmed from the split-day 
program where students either arrived or departed early, resulting in 
reduced class sizes for reading instruction. In addition, she hired a 
reading specialist and gave her a prominent position in the Orchard 
Park instructional hierarchy. Her support for that specialist made it clear 
to the teaching staff that they were to follow the lead of the specialist. 
The result was a uniform instructional approach in reading throughout 
the school. 


Staff Development 


Nothing seemed as important to the dozens of principals with whom 
we spoke in this study than the quality of their teachers. Again and 
again, we were told that teachers make the difference in the quality of 
schools. The hiring and retention of teachers as well as the development 
of their instructional expertise, then, seems critical in the establishment 
of an effective instructional system in any school. 

Illuminating the same point, Shulman (1984) focused on teachers in 
a statement about effective schools that he termed “outrageous”: 


I would like to suggest another image for you to carry around in your 
heads of what an effective school is like—an image that goes beyond 
the empirical view of a school that produces gains in test scores. . . 
I'd like to suggest a view of an effective school that you will treat as 
outrageous. I think we ought to define effective schools as those that 
are educative settings for teachers. (Address) 


He justified his proposal as follows: 


If the quality of education for kids ultimately depends on how smart 
teachers are about their teaching and about their subjects, what better 
place for them to learn new things than in the school itself? 


Noting our principals’ beliefs about the importance of teachers and 
finding no argument with Shulman’s logic, we consider the topic of staff 
development a crucial part of the technology of instructional systems 
(see also Showers, 1984). 

In conceptualizing staff development as growth or as learning 
experiences for teachers, three common aspects of the day-to-day world 
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of schools seem germane: a) the supervision of instruction; b) teacher 
evaluation; and c) in-service opportunities for staff. We have already 
woven the topic of supervision in this school into other portions of the 
story. For example, through supervision, we find our principals 
influencing social and academic goals, social and academic curriculum, 
and pedagogy. In this section, then, we would like to illuminate the 
principal’s activities and attitudes regarding teacher evaluation and 
discuss her role in providing in-service activities for teachers. 

Before describing teacher evaluation at Orchard Park, we would like to 
clarify the difference between instructional supervision and teacher 
evaluation, for the two are often confused. McLaughlin (1984) 
distinguished between the two: 


Supervision of teaching and evaluation of teaching are not the same 
thing. Instructional supervision is the process of facilitating the 
professional growth of a teacher by giving the teacher feedback about 
classroom interactions and helping the teacher to make use of that 
feedback to become a more effective teacher. Evaluation is the analysis 
of overall teaching performance to meet contractual requirements, 
including the measurement of teacher change and improvement both © 
in teaching and professional conduct to make personnel decisions for 
job placement, tenure, performance improvement plans, dismissal, 
and recognition and promotion. 


The power to supervise is bestowed by teachers and is intended to 
create trust between the teacher and supervisor, to facilitate teacher 
learning and develop teacher autonomy. The power to evaluate is 
bestowed by the governing board, administration, and state regula- 
tions. (p. 4) 


Hedges performed her bureaucratic responsibility for the formal 
evaluation of her staff according to procedures outlined by the state 
legislature. In accordance with this provision, she evaluated each 
teacher every two years, documenting classroom observations, conduct- 
ing post-observation conferences, and monitoring lesson plans (SO, 
10/18/82, p. 7; TI, 2/23/83, p. 6; TI, 5/11/83, p. 7; TI, 5/23/83, p. 5). She did 
not, however, place much emphasis on the lesson plans otherwise, 
stating that she ‘did not believe in that concept” (IOI, 3/22/83, Part I). 

During her observations of teachers, Hedges did not sit passively 
taking notes but walked around the room observing the materials 
students were using and stopping to talk with students and teachers 
about what they were doing (FN, 1/28/83, pp. 6-9, 13-16). Sometimes 
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she did not wait for the formal post-observation conference to discuss 
the observed lesson but stopped teachers in the hallway, conducting 
brief follow-up conversations on the spot (FN, 1/28/83, p. 17). 

The principal also assessed teachers by evaluating whether they met 
their classroom objectives. At the beginning of each year, Hedges 
collected from teachers a form that specified the particular objectives or 
goals that they desired for their classes. She checked with teachers at 
the end of the school year to see if they had reached their goals (FN, 
10/6/82, p. 2). 

In addition to her compliance with regulations governing the formal 
evaluation of teachers, Hedges also used more informal means to 
constructively critique teachers’ classroom performances. She often 
visited classrooms unannounced for short periods of time to observe 
teachers’ materials and lessons. In an interview, Hedges noted the 
difference between her formal observations and her drop-in visits: 


[When I drop in,] if there is something I can comment to the teacher 
about, I will at a later time. . . . The formal ones are the ones that 
we have actual conference afterwards. Informal observations [are 
where I try to] point out the positive and then get to the weak areas 
after I have secured a positive relationship or dialogue. I look for 
organization, how a lesson is presented, how much time is spent on 
what, and very often I like to hear the children read so that they know 
that I am just as concerned about how well they are doing.... I 
operate with the idea that we really are all a team, and if I can just 
take everybody's positives and give them enough strokes on those 
positives, then I can get [at] those areas that are not so well done. 
(FN, 10/18/82, p. 7) 


During informal visits, the principal watched teachers conducting 
lessons and made comments to students and teachers about the work 
that they were doing (FN, 9/15/82, p. 11; EN, 10/3/82, p. 1; FN, 10/18/82, 
p. 11; FN, 10/22/82, p. 3; FN, 5/4/83, p. 8). After one such observation, 
Hedges spoke to the teacher about a particular student, commenting 
that the youngster seemed much calmer than when she had visited 
earlier (FN, 10/22/82, p. 3). 

Teachers seemed undisturbed by these visits and realized that this 


was a way for Hedges to keep track of what was going on in classrooms. 
As one teacher said: 


[Hedges is] in and out, so she’s aware of what's going on, your 
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approach and so forth. She might not stay very long but she will 
come in and out, off and on, at times. (TI, 5/23/83, p. 5) 


When teachers voiced any reservations about these visits, it was not 
because she visited classrooms but because these visits did not occur as 
often as teachers would like. For example, one teacher commented: 


She stays for 45 minutes or an hour and that’s it for months. ... I 
would really like for her to be able to spend more time in the 
classroom. (TI, 2/15/83, p. 11) 


Hedges also used other avenues of communication to gain information 
for evaluation of her staff. Besides formal and informal classroom 
observations, for example, she actively solicited information from 
students and parents about classroom activities. But her knowledge 
about the delivery of instruction within her school’s various classrooms 
grew largely through enthusiastic and voluntary sharing that her staff 
initiated with her (TI, 3/16/83, p. 6; TI, 4/28/83, p. 5). We observed 
teachers approaching Hedges to discuss both their classroom successes 
and problems (FN, 9/28/82, p. 2; FN, 5/4/83, p. 5). One teacher summed ° 
up all of these avenues, saying: 


She knows practically everything I do because we have a very open 
line of communication, from her observations of me and from our 
talks. ... I think she has an extremely round picture of what I'm 
doing in the classroom with the children, and from the comments from 
parents, from the community that come in about me. (TI, 4/27/83, p. 7) 


Sometimes teachers even invited Hedges to observe their classroom 
activities. For example, the principal was invited to attend student 
presentations celebrating Black and Asian-American History Weeks (TI, 
2/23/83, p. 5), children’s birthday celebrations (TI, 5/18/83, p. 10), and 
GATE students’ presentations about whales (FN, 11/3/82, p. 1), 

In general, teachers’ desire or demand for autonomy concerning their 
teaching practices can frequently cause tension between teachers and 
their principal. Hedges’ nonthreatening stance, however, avoided this 
problem entirely at Orchard Park. Teachers were not resistant to her 
informal visits, and they did not hesitate to go to her for advice. 
Nevertheless, a proposed district requirement that would require 
weekly observations of classrooms and lesson plans might have 
signalled the end of Hedges’ informal style of evaluating teachers. 
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Hedges indicated that she might have to implement a rotation plan in 
order to monitor as many as 20 staff members on a weekly basis (IOI, 
3/22/83, Part I). 

At Orchard Park, then, evaluation of teachers contributed to a positive 
climate for teachers. Hedges enhanced this effort by providing a very 
receptive atmosphere for staff in-service training as well. Little (1982) 
commented on this important aspect of successful schools: 


In ... successful schools, teachers and administrators [are] more 
likely to talk together regularly and frequently about the business of 
instruction. .., more likely to work together to develop lessons, 
assignments and materials, and more likely to teach one another about 
new ideas or practices; this habit of shared work on teaching (a norm 
of collegiality) stands in contrast to the carefully preserved autonomy 
that prevail[s] in less successful schools. (p. 40) 


Little emphasized the value of having school staff members share 
work on and about teaching under a “norm of collegiality.” In this way, 
teachers learn from each other; ideas acquired through participation in 
in-service training activities are brought back to colleagues, shared in 
discussions, and processed for useful incorporation into classroom 
practice. Facilitating such exchanges of ideas for the improvement of 
instruction is a key role of the principal. The unique position of the 
principal in the school organization that permits him or her to facilitate 
and support the exchange of ideas for the improvement of instruction 
is a persistent theme in the literature (e.g., Rosenblum & Jastrzab, n.d.; 
Showers, 1984). 

Hedges made every effort to respond to the professional needs of her 
teachers, complying with a district requirement to teacher in-service in 
the process (FN, 5/20/83, p. 2). Early each school year, Hedges asked 
her staff to fill out forms that would indicate topics that each staff 
member would like to find out more about (SFI, 5/20/83, p. 1: SFL, 5/23/83; 
p. 1). This survey, coupled with information she gathered by talking 
with her staff during the year, helped organize the Orchard Park 
in-service agenda (TI, 223/83 PHL 3/16/83, p. 7; TI, 4/27/83, p. 3 


FN, 5/18/83, p. 6). This democratic approach was summarized by one 
teacher: 


Everyone has in-put on staff development. It is really a program where 
the teachers decide what it is they would like to do, how they would 
like to spend the money, what they would like to see in improvement. 
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[Hedges] takes a lot of in-put from parents and teachers. It’s not a 
school that is run by the principal. (TI, 2/23/83, p. 7) 


The topics teachers selected for these workshops ranged from 
information about reading textbooks to multicultural and bilingual 
activities for children. Occasionally, the district mandated in-service 
sessions for the staff on such topics as how to conduct the California 
Test of Basic Skills. (SFI, 3/16/83, p. 1; TI, 6/7/83, p. 1). 

Teachers sometimes gave feedback to Hedges about other workshops, 
seminars, or conferences they had attended. If possible, she arranged 
for sessions that had been well received by individuals to be conducted 
for the entire faculty (TI, 4/27,83, p. 8; TL 5/11/83; prey)wOne teacher 
outlined Hedges’ philosophy regarding in-service training: 


I think [Hedges] always has her eyes open for a good thing that would 
help the staff. Any time she can arrange it financially, she does. .. . 
We go to in-service outside the school, which she approves. If we 
come back and we're really thrilled about what we've been to, she tries 
to get that person to come and do an in-service here. [It’s] not always 
possible because of money, but when possible, she does. (TI, 5/11/83, 


D7): 


Based on the expressed needs of the faculty, then, Hedges arranged 
for workshops to be held at the school on the topics of interest (TI, 3/9/83, 
D.10;—11, 5/23/83,.p. 6; TI, 5/25/83, p. 6). Whenever possible, Hedges 
attended these sessions with her staff, thereby demonstrating her 
commitment to professional development (TI, 5/23/83, p. 6; SFI, 5/25/83, 

bah) 3 

In addition to listening to teachers’ needs for in-service training, 
Hedges included areas that she felt were important. For example, at the 
beginning of the year she distributed a research article to the staff on 
the effect of school climate on student achievement. She asked teachers 
to read it carefully and said they would use it for discussions at future 
meetings (FN, 9/10/82, p. 6). On another occasion, she mentioned that 
she wanted to organize an in-service session on computer literacy; her 
desire was to introduce computers in the school during the year (SO, 
9/28/82, p. 4). ; 

Hedges was also responsive to ongoing situations at the school when 
considering future in-service sessions for the staff. For instance, a 
conflict arose during the year between classroom teachers and the 
reading specialist. Teachers felt that the specialist was expecting too 
much of them and that students were being placed in reading groups 
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that were too difficult. Hedges discussed this conflict with consultants 
from the county office and planned a staff retreat later in the year to 
work on improving interpersonal relations and communications (SO, 
1/28/83, p. 1). In addition, she began planning the next school year’s 
staff development at the end of the year; she collected materials about 
“time on task” and “clinical supervision” to be used at the beginning 
of the next school year (FN, 5/4/83, p. 11). 

Hedges also promoted interest in in-service training by encouraging 
staff members to offer training for one another (II, 9/7/82, p: 11; SFR 
9/12/83, p. 1). In particular, Hedges was interested in implementing a 
coordinated writing program for students and asked one of her teachers 
to attend workshops and then provide the in-service training for the 
rest of the staff. As she explained: 


One of our teachers has been very interested in writing, and I’ve been 
concerned about the writing program at the school. . . . So one of our 
teachers, who had an interest in writing, elected to be the expert as 
far as possible. So we funded her participation in Project Write, and 
[she] came back and did in-service sessions with our staff. (TI, 9/7/82, 
pil) 


Hedges went on to state her reasons for having teachers conduct — 
in-service training for their peers: 


Rather than sending five people to the same workshop, we send 
perhaps one or two, and those people make the commitment to bring 
back the information and share it with the staff. So it’s kind of teachers 
teaching teachers, and I find the staff far more receptive. They really 
like that idea, so that works out quite well. (TI, 9/7/82, p#i2) 


Teachers were encouraged to conduct in-service training with each 
other on a more informal basis as well. Hedges asked teachers to talk 
with one another about certain programs they were using. In this way, 
teachers who had particular strengths were identified so they could 
assist other staff members. In one case, Hedges encouraged teachers 
who wanted ideas about improving their use of the self-esteem materials 
to talk to one teacher who was especially effective in leading class 
discussions with these materials (SO, 9/15/82, p. 31). Hedges constantly 
communicated her expectations to the reading specialist and teachers, 
encouraging them to work together to establish reading centers in the 
classrooms and to coordinate classroom and reading lab activities (FN, 
10/18/82, pp. 3-4; TI, 2/15/83, Pp. 13; TI, 5/25/83, p. 10). 
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As we have indicated, Orchard Park’s teachers participated in a 
variety of in-service experiences, sometimes outside their school. For 
example, the kindergarten teachers attended a series of workshops 
sponsored by the district (SFI, 5/20/83, p. 1); the teacher responsible for 
the learning-handicapped class attended monthly special education 
workshops dealing with such topics as speech and language disorders, 
physical development, and brain functioning (SFI, 5/18/83, p. dina 
teacher with a large number of non-English speaking students attended 
workshops on developing an ESL curriculum (TI, 2/15/83, p. 12); and 
an ESL aide went to a number of special training sessions (FN, 10/6/82, 
m9). 

Hedges also recommended that teachers take classes as part of their 
professional development (SFI, 4/28/83, p. 1). For example, teachers 
were encouraged to pursue master’s degrees (TI, 4/27/83, p. 8) and to 
attend summer math workshops (TI, 5/18/83, p. 11). 

Some teachers were so motivated to improve their teaching that they 
did so without direct suggestions from Hedges. One of these teachers 
described the process: 


A group of friends and I got together and formed a discussion 
group... . As a result of this, we decided to take classes together 
from a principal in another city. We spent months and months just 
working on our classrooms, just accumulating new materials and 
really simple things from colored chalk to new spelling contracts. (TI, 
2/15/83, p. 4) 


In general, teachers felt that the in-service they received was useful; 
however, some teachers complained about having to attend the 
sessions. As one teacher said: 


Most of the in-service sessions are boring. You sit there for maybe 45 
or 50 minutes when you are really tired after working all day, and 
then maybe you learn one or two things. (SFI, 3/16/83, p. 1) 


Furthermore, the two kindergarten teachers complained that some 
of the workshops held at the school were more useful for upper-grade 
teachers because they dealt with topics relevant to older students, such 
as writing (SFI, 5/20/83, p. 1; SFI, 5/25/83, p. 1). 

Nevertheless, the number of complaints we heard from teachers about 
the time spent in in-service training was minimal. Teachers commented 
that training affected classroom activities and the nature of the materials 
that they used. In particular, Hedges wanted teachers to use 
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manipulatives in their math instruction (TI, 9/7/82, p. 12; FN, 2/9/83, p. 
6), and teachers were observed to use “hands-on” materials that had 
been described during workshops (FN, 2/9/83, p. 6; FN, 2/15/83, p. 4). 

In summary, Hedges attempted to influence the professional 
development of teachers at Orchard Park through formal and informal 
means. Rather than relying on formal observations and predetermined 
in-service training sessions to encourage development, she spent a great 
deal of time watching teachers in their classrooms, making suggestions 
to them, and scheduling appropriate in-service training based, in part, 
on the teachers’ own perceptions of their professional development 
needs. In a nonthreatening manner, she suggested ways for teachers 
to improve their instruction and encouraged teachers to attend 
specialized workshops meant to hone their skills. For the most part, 
teachers were eager for her suggestions and saw her involvement as 
supportive of their teaching. 


Summary: Orchard Park’s School Ethos 


Frances Hedges believed that attention to individuals’ needs and 
maintenance of a warm, supportive, yet orderly atmosphere were basic 
conditions for a successful instructional program. She described this 
approach: 


My philosophy is that if we are warm and humane and nurturing we 
maximize the learning of children, and there is just no way to separate 
out those basic needs. (TI, 9/15/82, p. 31) 


Her caring for students’ emotional well-being was demonstrated by 
her availability to students, the counseling approach she frequently 
used when behavior problems arose, and by her emphasis on a variety 
of programs intended to enhance students’ self-esteem. Teachers at 
Orchard Park shared in this caring approach toward students and were 
observed to use self-esteem programs in their classrooms, including 
ones introduced by the principal. 

Besides encouraging a nurturing climate at the school, Hedges was 
adamant about the importance of maintaining order and discipline. She 
constantly monitored the building and the playgrounds to ensure that 
the rules of conduct were being observed. When she needed to correct 
students’ behavior, her counseling included reminders about rules and 
expectations for proper behavior. One teacher summarized Hedges’ 
approach to climate: 
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[Hedges] does not want a sterile climate for the children. She wants 
the whole child to be considered. She wants them to feel comfortable 
in the room wherever they are, and yet she is a rigid disciplinarian. 
She does not believe that children should get away with poor 
behavior. (TI, 5/11/83, p. 5) 


Hedges’ relationships with her staff were also marked by both support 
and assertiveness, openness and firmness. She was receptive to staff 
members’ ideas and encouraged their professional development. She 
noted and emphasized positive aspects of teachers’ work and was 
always available and helpful when needed. Information flowed freely 
between teachers and principal through what one teacher described as 
“an open line of communication” (TI, 4/27/83, p. 7; TL 5/18/83, p. 10). 
At the same time, Hedges did not hesitate to exercise her authority and 
discretion to make sure that her decisions were carried out. 

The instructional program at the school reflected both Hedges’ 
concern for individuals’ needs and her emphasis on reaching specific 
academic goals. Teachers were allowed to use whatever teaching 
approach suited them, although Hedges herself preferred more 
student-centered instructional methods. Thus, one could observe a © 
variety of pedagogical techniques in classrooms, ranging from the open 
to the more traditional. The availability of these various instructional 
arrangements meant that students’ learning styles could be taken into 
consideration. 

The introduction and organization of the schoolwide reading program 
demonstrated Hedges’ direct influence on the instructional organization 
at the school. Reading was considered “number one”’ in importance at 
Orchard Park and received more attention and funding than other 
subject areas. Under the management of the reading specialist, who had 
been hired by Hedges, the program included reading groups and 
reading centers in the classrooms. Students who performed below grade 
level were pulled out for additional reading instruction in the school’s 
reading lab. 

Hedges’ direct influence in matters of curriculum and instruction was 
readily accepted by her staff. The principal's professional expertise, her 
efforts to acknowledge and build on her staff members’ strengths, and 
her personal encouragement -and recognition of their efforts all 
contributed to their respect for her and to a warm and friendly 
interpersonal atmosphere that supported her capacity to act as an 
instructional leader in the school. Not only did teachers implement 
programs that Hedges recommended, but they often took the initiative 
to participate in activities to improve their teaching. They did not regard 
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evaluation as threatening; on the contrary, teachers invited Hedges to 
observe their work and often shared with her their classroom 
experiences. The open channels of communication between principal 
and teachers about instruction enabled Hedges not only to direct and 
build the school’s program but also to stay informed about students’ 
academic progress. 

Hedges’ beliefs, values, and goals were embodied in the manner in 
which work was carried out at Orchard Park. She created a climate for 
both teachers and students that promoted their emotional well-being at 
the same time that it supported teaching and learning. Children’s social 
and emotional needs were addressed by the principal and staff alike as 
necessary precursors to productive learning and achieving. Teachers’ 
professional development was encouraged under a culture of instruction 
that enabled them to share ideas and improve skills in a supportive 
nonthreatening environment. Humanism, nurturing, and the in- 
separability of affect and cognition were the values that prevailed under 
the leadership of Frances Hedges, and these values guided all members 
of the organization toward more satisfying and productive Participation. 


Patterns and Processes 
in the Principal’s Role as Instructional Leader 


Finding Instructional Leadership in Principals’ Routine Actions 


We want to remind the reader, after this long descriptive narrative 
about Frances. Hedges and Orchard Park Elementary School, that our 
collaboration with this Principal and others began as we sought to 
understand the principal's role in instructional leadership and manage- 
ment. We turned first to prior research about principals and found a 
major contradiction: While descriptive studies argued that the work of 
principals is varied, fragmented, and little concerned with instructional 
matters (Peterson, 1978: Pitner, 1982; Sproull, 1979), effective-school 
studies proffered the centrality of principals in the development of 
potent instructional organizations (Armor et al:, 1976; Brookover & 
Lezotte, 1977; Edmonds, 1979), 

Attempting to resolve this enigma, we engaged in a multiyear, 
comparative field study of the work of school principals. The 
intensiveness of the method we employed in the pilot and yearlong 
studies allowed a very different concept of leadership behavior of school 
principals to emerge. This concept is one that visualizes instructional 
leadership accruing from the repetition of routine and mundane acts 
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performed in accord with principals’ overarching perspectives on 
schooling. Describing the importance of those acts, we wrote: 


These are the routine and mundane acts through which principals can 
assess the working status of their organizations and the progress of 
their schools relative to long-term goals. They are the acts which allow 
principals to alter the course of events midstream: to return aberrant 
student behavior to acceptable norms; to suggest changes in teaching 
style or intervene to demonstrate a preferred form of instruction; to 
develop student, teacher, or community support for programs already 
underway; to develop an awareness of changes in the organization 
that must be made in the future. (Dwyer, Lee, Rowan, & Bossert, 
1983, p. 54) 


The purposefulness of principals’ routine actions, however, are not 
always transparent, and the consequences of their activities are not 
necessarily immediate. In addition, their impact can be cumulative; 
assessing the influence of such behaviors requires an open and broad 
definition of instructional leadership and time to watch the same actions 
repeated again and again. 

Much of the confusion over the principal’s role, we believe, stems 
from overly narrow conceptions of instructional leadership that allow 
only for the examination of behaviors formally and directly associated 
with instruction despite the fact that principals work in organizations 
that have been described as “loosely coupled” (Meyer & Rowan, 1978; 
Weick, 1976) and even “disorderly” (Perrow, 1982). Researchers, then, 
correctly conclude that principals’ work is characteristically varied, brief, 
fragmented, and mostly verbal (Martin & Willower, 1982)—findings 
that our study certainly substantiate—but fail to understand the 
meaning of those findings, leading to conclusions that principals are 
not central to the process of instruction in schools (Martin & Willower, 
1982; Morris, Crowson, Hurwitz, Jr., & Porter-Gehrie, 1982; Newburg 
& Glatthorn, 1983). 

The major purpose of our study was to find the meaning in what other 
researchers labeled the “undifferentiated jumble” of principals’ actions 
(Morris et al., 1982). To take this necessary step, we first categorized 
what the principals in our study did and then examined the meanings 
that the principals and other participants in the settings attributed to the 
principals’ activities. Two lists resulted: routine behaviors and targets 
of principals’ behaviors. 

The routine behavior lists contains 9 categories with the following 
definitions: 
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Goal Setting & Planning: Defining or determining future outcomes. 
Making decisions about, or formulating means for, achieving those 
ends. 

Monitoring: Reviewing, watching, checking, being present without 
a formal evaluation intended. 

Evaluating: Appraising or judging with regard to persons, programs, 
material, etc. May include providing feedback. 

Communicating: Various forms of verbal exchange, including greet- 
ing, informing, counseling, commenting, etc. Also includes forms of 
nonverbal communication such as physical contacts, gestures, and 
facial expressions. 

Scheduling, Allocating Resources, & Organizing: Making decisions 
about allocations of time, space, materials, personnel, and energy. 
Arranging or coordinating projects, programs, or events. 

Staffing: Hiring and placement of teaching staff, specialists, and 
support personnel. 

Modeling: Demonstrating teaching techniques or strategies of 
interaction for teachers, other staff, parents, or students. 

Governing: Decision making with regard to policy. Legislating, 
enforcing policy or rules. 

Filling In: Substituting for another staff member (nurse, maintenance 
person, secretary, teacher) on a temporary basis. 


We found that well over 50% of our observations of principals fit the 


Communicating category and that Monitoring, Scheduling/Allocating 
Resources/Organizing, and Governing encompassed most of our 
remaining observations. Analyzing our interviews with teachers about 
what principals do produced nearly an identical profile. 


The target list includes eight categories. They label clusters of the 


rationales that participants gave for principals’ behaviors as well as 
consequences of observed behavior. 
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Work Structure: All components related to the task of delivering 
instruction. 

Staff Relations: Outcomes concerning the feelings and/or personal 
needs of individual staff members. 

Student Relations: Outcomes concerning the feelings, attitudes, or 
personal needs (academic, social, or psychological) of students. 
Safety & Order: Features of the physical organization, rules, and 
procedures of the school that influence the safety of members and the 
capacity of members to carry out their work. 
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Plant & Equipment: Elements of the physical plant such as the 
building, grounds, audiovisual equipment, office machines, etc. 
Community Relations: Outcomes concerning the attitudes and 
involvement of parents or other community members. 

Institutional Relations: Outcomes related to the district office, other 
schools, or other formal organizations outside the school. 
Institutional Ethos: School culture or spirit. May refer to features of 
the school program or to a “tone” that contributes to the school’s 
unique identity and constitutes shared meaning among members of 
the school organization. 


Combining the nine types of routine behaviors previously discussed 
with these eight targets or purposes provided a matrix of 72 discrete 
action cells. Combining behavior with purpose in this manner helped 
reveal patterns in the previously chaotic impressions of principals’ 
actions. Sometimes these patterns were related to contextual or personal 
idiosyncrasies in the settings; sometimes they could be attributed to 
principals’ carefully reasoned approaches. But in all instances, we found 
interesting leadership stories, where principals strived within their 
limits to set conditions for, or the parameters of, instruction. The - 
remaining section of this case study of Principal Frances Hedges 
discusses the results of our analysis of her routine behaviors and 
illustrates the manner in which we believe Hedges led the instructional 
program at her school. 


Hedges’ Enactment of Instructional Leadership 


By introducing Orchard Park’s setting and actors and describing the 
instructional climate and organization of the school, we presented a 
plethora of details about Orchard Park School. The purpose of our 
narrative was to give the reader a holistic impression of this setting and 
principal. Yet, while the narrative does provide the necessary back- 
ground for our story of instructional leadership, we must now construe 
the data to illuminate Hedges’ role and the impact of her routine actions 
in that organization. 

After completing the field portion of our study, we sorted the 
hundreds of Hedges’ activities that we observed into the nine behavior 
categories established in our analysis; the result is presented in Figure 
2, “Distribution of Principal Hedges’ Routine Behaviors.” This figure 
illustrates what Hedges did in her school during the time we spent 
there. In this display, we can see that Hedges’ routine behaviors, like 
those of every other principal in our study, were predominately acts of 
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Figure 2: Distribution of Principal Hedges’ Routine Behaviors 


communication (51.5%). One easily recalls from the narrative the many 
instances of Hedges talking with students, teachers, the reading 
specialist, the librarian, and parents. 

Figure 2 also shows that substantial numbers of Hedges’ activities 
could be described as acts of Monitoring (15.3%), Governing (11.6%), 
Scheduling, Allocating Resources, and Organizing (11.3%), and Goal 
Setting and Planning (6.1%). Images of Hedges patrolling the cafeteria 
and corridors, resolving disputes among students, discussing funding 
for conferences with her staff, working with students during a classroom 
visit, assisting the librarian, and arranging for the reading specialist to 
assist a long-term substitute can be recalled from the narrative as specific 
examples of these types of generalized behaviors. Figure 2 illustrates 
that Hedges used Filling In (1.6%), Staffing (1.4%), Modeling (0.8%) 
and Evaluating (0.5%) relatively infrequently. 

Although this breakdown of Hedges’ behaviors highlights her 
preference for conducting school business through face-to-face encoun- 
ters, it does not reveal the purposes of her activities or the consequences 
of her acts. The next step in understanding her role is accomplished by 
examining the consequences and meanings that participants in the 
settings attributed to her behaviors. Figures 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 display the 
targets or purposes of Hedges’ five most frequently used behaviors. 


¥ 
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Figure 3: Distribution of Principal Hedges’ 
Routine Actions: Communicating 
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Figure 4: Distribution of Principal Hedges’ Routine Actions: Monitoring 
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Figure 5: Distribution of Principal Hedges’ Routine Actions: Governing 
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Figure 6: Distribution of Principal Hedges’ Routine Actions: 
Scheduling, Allocating Resources, and Organizing 
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Figure 7: Distribution of Principal Hedges’ Routine Actions: Goal 
Setting and Planning 


The five largest clusters of Hedges’ actions, when examined in 
sequence, reveal that the primary target of her most routine behaviors 
was Orchard Park’s work structure, comprising all those proximal or 
distal components related to the delivery of instruction. In fact, 45% of 
Hedges’ activities were aimed at influencing some aspect of the work 
structure. The same figures indicate that her various activities also 
focused on staff relations, student relations, and safety and order. 

Further, if we examine the 72 combinations of principal behaviors and 
targets in our analytic scheme, we find that most of Hedges’ actions 
(80%) fall into only 10 of those cells. Rank ordered, her most routine 
activities included: 

Communicating/Work Structure (167%) 

Communicating/Student Relations (10%) 

Scheduling, Allocating Resources/Work Structure (9%) 

Monitoring/Work Structure (9%) 

Governing/Safety & Order (9%) 

Communicating/Staff Relations (7%) 

Monitoring/Safety & Order (5%) 

Goal Setting and Planning/Work Structure (5%) 

Communicating/Institutional Ethos (5%) 

Communicating/Safety & Order (5%) 
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If we begin with this analysis of Hedges’ most routine actions as 
principal of Orchard Park Elementary School and add it to the facts 
presented in the narrative about the school’s community and district, 
Hedges’ own background and beliefs, the nature of the instructional 
climate and organization at Orchard Park, and Hedges’ aspirations for 
her school and her students, we get a very complete picture of Orchard 
Park Elementary School. The meaning or purpose of Hedges’ “jumble” 
of routine actions also becomes patently clear. 

The general model we illustrated in Figure 1 can be used to frame an 
overarching perspective of instructional management at Orchard Park. 
The community and institutional context “boxes” indicate fundamental 
system “‘givens,’’ aspects of the Orchard Park context that Hedges could 
not usually control and that influenced her decisions. Important 
characteristics of the community Orchard Park served included its 
diverse student population (representing various racial and ethnic 
groups), the relatively low socioeconomic status of its families, and the 
relatively high percentage of students performing below grade level on 
standardized tests of basic skills. Another “given” for Hedges was the 
availability of various types of resources from the Hillsdale School 
District. Funding for textbooks, curriculum support for bilingual 
students, and maintenance assistance for the site were three resource 
categories with which Hedges dealt. 

Hedges’ own professional experience, philosophy of schooling, and 
personal history were also important “givens” in determining her 
actions as Orchard Park’s principal. In our narrative, we characterized 
her as a person with extensive experience as a teacher and as a reading 
resource specialist, experience that contributed to her active involve- 
ment in curriculum and instruction at Orchard Park. Part and parcel of 
her instructional focus was her emphasis on the importance of reading; 
Hedges believed strongly that students could not succeed in the world 
if they did not know how to read. Further, we have described her 
fundamental belief in the link between student learning and emotional 
well-being; in her opinion, caring for students’ psychological needs 
maximized their learning. She related her early interest in child 
psychology for us, an interest that was incorporated into her interactions 
with students. 

These beliefs and experiences from Hedges’ background were the 
foundations upon which she established her goals for Orchard Park, 
and these goals constituted yet another “given” in our understanding 
of that world. Hedges’ view of the importance of meeting students’ 
psychological and social needs, for example, contributed to the 
prominence she gave to providing a humane and nurturing environment 
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for students. She wished to foster self-esteem, social cooperation, and 
responsibility among these youngsters as fundamental conditions for 
their achieving happy, productive lives as adults. 

Hedges regarded attention to the psychological, emotional, or 
affective domain as an important factor in student learning, not just as 
an end in itself. The emphasis that she placed on the importance of 
reading, together with the achievement levels of Orchard Park’s 
students, led her to make reading a “number one priority” at the school. 
Her goal was for students to leave Orchard Park with their reading skills 
at least at grade level, a condition that she believed would provide them 
with the best chance for success in their continued schooling. Thus, 
Hedges’ aspirations for Orchard Park’s students embodied her concern 
for the whole child. 

Hedges acted on her beliefs by taking a visible and active stance 
toward improving instruction and student learning at Orchard Park. 
The reader will recall her work with staff in writing the school’s 3-year 
plan, her frequent visits to classrooms, and her many interactions with 
teachers concerning instruction. Hedges used these opportunities as 
occasions to make suggestions, initiate changes and development, and 
encourage teachers to improve instruction rather than allow them to 
maintain the status quo. 

As Hedges pushed for improvement in the instruction at Orchard 
Park, her interactions with staff and students alike consistently reflected 
the humanistic philosophy that she espoused. Although she availed 
herself of many opportunities to shape the school’s program directly, 
she tried to do so by building on people’s strengths. Her style of 
leadership avoided authoritarian or dictatorial strategies in favor of 
developing a climate of trust and a focus “on the positive.” 

Hedges’ direct involvement with instruction, together with the 
humanistic manner in which she practiced this leadership, had 
important consequences for both the climate and the instructional 
organization at Orchard Park. Her approach toward students and staff 
members, which was professional and caring at the same time, 
contributed to a feeling that everyone was important and had a right to 
be heard. Even children who had negative attitudes toward school had 
a contribution to make, and teachers whose instructional styles were 
more structured than Hedges would have preferred were still valued. 
Asa direct result of her warm and caring attitude, the principal became 
a magnet for people; students and teachers constantly approached her 
to discuss personal concerns as well as school matters. 

Because Hedges took such an active role in developing and improving 
the instructional programs at Orchard Park, many of these programs 
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had her personal stamp on them, in particular the reading program. 
Hedges had chosen the reading specialist and given her a great deal of 
responsibility, so that she was considered to be the second most 
important instructional leader at the school. Writing, math, and 
computer curricula that Hedges supported had been incorporated into 
classrooms. More important perhaps than the content of instructional 
programs, Hedges’ leadership style fostered an atmosphere in which 
instructional issues at the school were discussed on an ongoing basis 
among staff members. A culture of instruction existed in which teachers, 
the reading specialist, and the principal frequently exchanged ideas as 
part of a team that was devoted to improving and enriching children’s 
learning experiences. 

The net result of Hedges’ influences on climate and instructional 
organization was that teachers at Orchard Park shared the principal's 
vision of what the school should be for students. While they considered 
academic achievement, particularly in basic skills, to be important, 
teachers also stressed students’ sense of social responsibility and 
self-worth. In the end, Hedges and her staff were headed in the same 
direction: They wanted to produce literate, healthy, contributing 
citizens. 


Establishing the Instructional Climate 


As did other principals in our studies, Hedges addressed two aspects 
of the school in imparting her school goals: the instructional climate and 
the instructional organization. (Again, the reader may wish to refer to 
Figure 1.) Many of Hedges’ routine actions had direct consequences for 
shaping a school climate conducive to teaching and learning at Orchard 
Park. The attention that Hedges directed to climate was directly related 
to her philosophy and goals. Her humanistic beliefs, the value she 
placed on students’ emotional well-being, and her goal of improving 
student self-esteem all contributed to a vision of school climate as an 
important end in itself. In addition, her beliefs about schools and 
schooling linked climate to instruction in several ways: Hedges 
considered students’ emotional well-being as an important precursor 
to their learning; she regarded an orderly, disciplined environment as 
a necessary setting for teaching and learning to take place; and she 
believed that the improvement of teachers’ instructional practices was 
best achieved ina setting that built on the positive aspects of their skills. 
Thus, she strove to maintain an environment that contributed to the 
happiness, safety, and productivity of all participants. 
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To recap from the narrative, we found in our study of Orchard Park 
a school with a warm and nurturing climate. We described its 
well-maintained facilities; we commented on the emphasis placed on 
social goals and the social curriculum, comprising activities designed to 
improve the social responsibility of students and increase their 
self-esteem; we noted the various policies that had been adopted to 
achieve and maintain “order without regimentation,” and we illustrated 
the caring and supportive way in which participants in the organization— 

students and teachers alike—were accorded the right to be heard and 
to be taken seriously. 

We see in many of Hedges’ routine actions the keys to the 
development and maintenance of Orchard Park’s social milieu. Figures 
3, 4, and 5 illustrate respectively Hedges’ actions of communicating, 
monitoring, and governing with respect to safety and order at Orchard 
Park. (Refer to target D in each figure.) In addition, Figure 3 illustrates 
communication actions directed at student relations in the school (target 
C). Hedges interacted constantly with students, reminding them of 
school rules and social responsibility, counseling them, and com- 
plimenting them on good behavior or appearance. Hedges was a visible 
presence throughout the school and was able to maintain safety and. 
order as she supervised students playing in the schoolyard, walking 
through the corridors, and eating in the cafeteria. Many of Hedges’ daily 
interactions with students emphasized her social goals as she promoted 
student cooperation, responsibility, citizenship, and feelings of self- 
worth. 


Establishing the Instructional Organization 


The second avenue employed by Hedges toward the realization of 
her goals was the development of an effective instructional organization 
at Orchard Park Elementary School. (See Figure 1 for our general model 
of instructional management.) As we have indicated in our narrative 
thus far, Hedges’ influence in this area was pervasive. Her extensive 
experience in elementary school curriculum and instruction constituted 
a rich background and acquired expertise with which she was able to 
shape the instructional program and teaching practices at Orchard Park. 

The academic goals that Hedges promoted for students were shaped 
by her beliefs and by “sivens’” in her context. For example, she 
considered the acquisition of reading skills to be the mainstay of 
students’ ability to succeed in school. Because changes in the 
composition of the community served by the school had resulted in a 
student population whose standardized test scores in reading and other 
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basic skills were below national norms, Hedges’ goal for these 
youngsters was to bring them up to grade level by the fifth and sixth 
grades, so that they would enter junior high with the skills and 
self-confidence needed to succeed in that setting. 

The Orchard Park community was a relatively stable one, especially 
in comparison with other areas of the city, which meant that Hedges 
could establish and promote such long-range goals with the expectation 
that most of the school’s students would remain at Orchard Park long 
enough to realize the benefits, academic and social, of the school’s 
program. In addition, the school’s community supported the principal 
and her programs. Although parents were not frequently involved in 
classrooms, they turned out in large numbers for evening programs at 
the school, and they assisted on field trips. Thus, unlike other principals 
in our study, Hedges did not need to devote time ad energy to building 
community support or managing political issues among groups of 
parents. 

Hedges’ relationship with the district office was also a source of 
opportunity. She viewed the writing of the mandated 3-year plan, for 
example, as a means for coordinating and developing curriculum and 
instruction at the school. Working on the plan became a professional 
development activity for the staff rather than simply time-consuming 
paperwork. Thus, the larger community and institutional contexts of the 
Orchard Park setting enabled Hedges to carry out instructional planning 
and development under stable, supportive conditions. 

As we have noted, a great many of Hedges’ observed actions (45%) 
were directed toward the work structure of the organization. Most 
frequently, these were acts of communication (16%), followed by 
scheduling, allocating resources, and organizing (9%), and monitoring 
(9%). A less frequent, but potent, action was goal setting and planning 
(5%). Compared to our other principals, Hedges engaged in planning 
activities with considerably more frequency; the reader must keep in 
mind, however, that our year at Orchard Park happened to coincide 
with the time during which staff was working on the 3-year instructional 
plan for the school. 

As Hedges employed the strategies listed above to influence the work 
structure at Orchard Park, many of her actions involved direct contact 
with teachers. An important ingredient in her capacity to act as an 
instructional leader at the school was her ability to provide input to 
teachers without alienating them. Staff members regarded her as 
competent in instructional matters, and they not only expected her to 
provide suggestions and constructive criticism but also actively sought 
her advice and counsel. While on the surface this may seem quite 
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natural, research shows that most teachers enjoy or expect autonomy 
in matters related to classroom instruction (Lortie, 1975). Hedges’ ability 
to alter teachers’ expectations and establish a culture of instruction at 
the school was facilitated by the emphasis she placed on building on 
people’s strengths and emphasizing the positive. Many of her actions 
(7%) were episodes of communication aimed at staff relations. 

While there were many strategies that Hedges used to influence 
instruction both directly and indirectly at the school, perhaps the most 
influential and pervasive that we observed was her practice of informal 
classroom visits. Because she formally evaluated teachers only every 2 
years, Hedges preferred to monitor instruction by regularly dropping 
in on teachers as a way to keep track of what was going on in classrooms 
and to make suggestions or recommendations to teachers. On many of 
these visits, she assisted teachers by working with students individually 
or in groups. And although she favored open classroom structures in 
which students could direct some of their own learning, she was 
supportive of teacher-centered approaches because she realized that 
some students needed more guidance and structure than others. 

The most important feature of these informal classroom visits was the 
strategy she used to give teachers feedback and make suggestions to. 
them. She told us that she first tried to build rapport with a staff member 
before giving her response to their teaching methods and/or materials: 


Informal observations [are where I try] pointing out the positive and 
then getting to the weak areas after I have secured a positive 
relationship or dialogue. . . . I operate with the idea that we really are 
all a team and if I can just take everybody’s positives, and give them 
enough strokes on those positives, then I can get [at] those areas that 
are not so well done. (TI, 10/18/82, p. 8) 


The result of Hedges’ nonthreatening approach was that teachers 
were not disturbed by her presence in their classrooms, and many 
acknowledged that her visits were worthwhile because they gave the 
principal the chance to find out what teachers were doing and how 
students were responding. Ironically, the only complaint we heard 
about these informal visits was that they did not occur frequently 
enough for Hedges to get a complete picture of what was happening in 
the classroom. In fact, teachers often approached the principal for advice 
about instructional materials and teaching methods, and they invited 
her to their classrooms for parties, presentations, and plays. Thus, 
many of Hedges’ communications about instruction depicted in Figure 
6 were initiated by teachers themselves. They perceived that the 
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principal truly cared about students and wanted to help teachers 
improve their instruction. ; 

Besides responding to current instructional methods and materials 
that teachers were using, Hedges also made suggestions and recom- 
mendations as programs were being planned. Figure 7 depicts her 
actions in setting goals and planning. Although such actions were not 
routine in the sense that they constituted a large portion of her 
leadership activities, they were nonetheless a potent avenue that she 
used to influence her staff about instructional and curricular matters. 

In addition to working on instructional plans at the school level, 
Hedges also participated actively in the planning of instructional 
programs of individual students. She made it a practice to attend 
planning meetings with teachers and parents when she knew the 
student involved or had a particular concern about the student's 
program. Her participation was a combination of several actions with 
overlapping purposes: communicating and planning related to the work 
structure, communicating to promote student relations, and governing 
work at the school. During these meetings, for example, we observed 
Hedges suggesting that teachers incorporate math manipulatives into a 
student’s program and discussing with a teacher how the self-esteem 
materials that the principal had obtained were being used for a particular 
child. 

Hedges’ involvement in the planning process at Orchard Park was 
not limited to interactions with teachers. She also enlisted help from the 
district office to support instructional programs or address issues of 
importance to her. For example, we witnessed a number of episodes in 
which she communicated with district staff members about such 
long-range projects as planning a computer literacy program, establish- 
ing math centers at the school, and incorporating research on 
time-on-task into the coming year’s staff development activities. 

These examples of Hedges’ actions related to instruction at Orchard 
Park—communicating, monitoring, and planning—illustrate her keen 
desire to improve the school’s program rather than simply to maintain 
it. She actively led her staff to think about methods and materials that 
would create appropriate instructional settings and delivery for 
students. 

This concern with building instructional programs was also reflected 
in the way in which Hedges scheduled and allocated resources at the 
school. Figure 6 illustrates Hedges’ scheduling and allocating actions 
with respect to the work structure at Orchard Park. Perhaps the most 
fundamental way that she influenced instruction through these actions 
was by securing the services of the reading specialist for the school. 
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With the principal’s approval and support, the reading specialist became 
a central figure in instruction. Hedges gave her the responsibilities of 
conducting reading tests, assisting teachers in developing reading 
centers in their classrooms, establishing individual reading programs 
for students who attended the reading lab, and assisting in the 
assignment of students to classrooms based on their reading skills. 

Hedges availed herself of other resources at the school as she 
attempted to influence instruction and build programs. One of these 
was in-service training. Hedges allocated resources so that teachers 
could attend workshops, seminars, and other training sessions for staff 
development. Whenever teachers showed interest in a particular topic, 
such as the use of math manipulatives or the development of reading 
programs, Hedges not only enabled them to participate in development 
activities outside the school but also arranged for them to share their 
learning with the rest of the faculty. She tried to build on teachers’ 
strengths and extend her resources by promoting ways for them to learn 
from each other. 

Selecting textbooks and assigning students to classes were other 
important ways that Hedges used scheduling and allocating resources 
as avenues for influencing the instructional organization at Orchard 
Park. She secured new math textbooks for teachers and expressed 
delight when teachers responded favorably to them. She arranged for 
the school to pilot textbooks in areas such as science and social studies 
that suffered from shortages. At the end of the school year, when 
student assignments to next year’s classes were being made, Hedges 
was actively involved in the process, providing background information 
about individuals for staff to consider in making their placements. 

Besides these more routine actions, another infrequent, but potent, 
action that Hedges used in shaping instruction at the school was the 
hiring and assignment of new teachers. Although Hedges had few 
opportunities to use this avenue of influence, when she did so, she 
attempted to use the occasion to establish a balance between classes in 
the instructional program. For example, she had hired a sixth-grade 
teacher who used a more nontraditional classroom organization because 
the other teacher at that grade level represented a traditional, 
teacher-centered approach. While Hedges realized that some students 
needed more structure than others, she wanted to provide alternative 
teaching styles for students. 

Our discussion of Hedges’ influence on the instructional organization 
at Orchard Park has illustrated the variety of strategies that she used to 
shape and build curriculum and instruction. The frequency of actions 
that she directed at the work structure (45%) and the types of behaviors 
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that she favored—communicating, monitoring, and scheduling, allocat- 
ing resources, and organizing—were similar to the activities of most of 
the other principals in our study, with one very important difference. 
In Hedges’ case, her actions were directed at the very substance of 
instruction in her school. She was involved specifically with curriculum 
and with instructional delivery. She had firm beliefs about instruction, 
and she did not hesitate to influence her staff to reflect these beliefs in 
their own work. She let her desires be known, however, in ways that 
were nonauthoritarian and nonthreatening; and she respected and 
valued input from her staff. Her willingness to listen, to reinforce, and 
to guide enabled her to create a culture of instruction at the school; 
instructional matters were discussed frequently and openly among the 
teachers, principal, and reading specialist. Such interactions contributed 
to a team approach to teaching and learning that fostered growth and 
improvement. Hedges was instrumental in shaping the work of that 
team and guiding its activities. 


Conclusion 


Our case study has described in great detail the organization and 
Operation of work at Orchard Park Elementary School. We have 
portrayed its urban setting as a relatively stable one that provided more 
opportunities than constraints when compared with other urban schools 
in our study. Our discussion of the school’s patrons has highlighted the 
basic academic and social needs of its students and the contributions 
and support of their parents. We described the school’s teaching staff, 
emphasizing their shared goals, focus on professional development, and 
varied approaches to instruction. But the central character of this 
monograph has been Frances Hedges, Orchard Park’s principal, who 
was recommended to us by district administrators as a highly successful 
instructional leader. We explored her beliefs and experiences, her 
aspirations for her school, and her routine activities, searching for an 
understanding of her role as instructional leader and manager. 

Hedges’ child-centered approach to education, which emphasized the 
importance of a caring and nurturing environment, shaped both the 
structure of the school program and the processes that characterized 
how work was carried out. Our analysis has linked her routine actions 
to her beliefs and goals, the contextual givens at Orchard Park, and the 
organization of instruction at the school. We have described the ways 
in which Hedges’ actions were connected to her overarching perspective 
of Orchard Park and her aspirations for students. From this analysis has 
emerged an image of instructional leadership in which the principal’s 
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use of routine activities directly influenced and shaped the content and 
nature of instruction in the school as well as the climate in which 
teaching and learning took place. 

Hedges not only maintained order and set the conditions for 
instruction, as did all of our principals, but she regularly and directly 
involved herself in matters related to teaching and learning. More than 
in any of the other schools in our study, we witnessed at Orchard Park 
the direct effects of the principal’s actions on features of the school’s 
program and operation closely associated with the delivery of instruction— 
including curriculum content, classroom organization, and teaching 
strategies. Frances Hedges’ success as an instructional leader was the 
direct result of her expertise, acquired from many years of classroom 
experience, and the supportive manner in which she worked with her 
staff. She was able both to respect the individuality of her staff members 
and to build consensus around goals and priorities. In this manner, she 
directly shaped Orchard Park’s instructional program and generated 
high levels of satisfaction for her students and staff. 
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Vision and Problem Finding in 
Principals’ Work: Values and 
Cognition in Administration 


Kent D. Peterson! 


Introduction 


Managers in organizations provide key functions which coordinate 
components of the technical core and ensure that interdependencies 
brought on by technology and relations with the environment do not — 
hinder the accomplishment of organizational objectives (Thompson, 
1967). Recent research on the work of managers in industry and 
education have noted the importance of ‘vision’ in shaping how 
managers direct their organizations (Peters & Austin, 1985, Blumberg 
& Greenfield, 1986; Manasse, 1985). “Vision,” the beliefs concerning 
what the ideal state of the organization is or what ought to be achieved, 
guides the ways managers spend their time, the way they distribute 
resources, and the ways they approach problem-solving in their role. 
This paper examines the relationships between vision, problem-finding, 
problem-solving, and the context of principal leadership. 

Principals are key to school effectiveness. While our understanding 
of the work activities of principals has increased (Peterson, 1978), only 
recently have scholars begun to look at the ways managers analyze tasks 
and at the cognitive processing activities of managers, which include 
such tasks as sense-making, problem-finding and problem-solving. It is 
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necessary to understand the cognitive processing activities of principals 
in order to understand the ways they function within their organiza- 
tional role. 

The work of managers has recently been argued to be primarily one 
of problem-finding and subsequent problem-solving (Srivastra, 1983). 
This approach builds on earlier work of Sayles (1960) and Thompson 
(1967) who noted the ways managers identify problems of establishing 
and coordinating relationships among organizational components and 
the ways managers solve the problem of keeping several organizational 
“streams of action’” connected. Middle managers particularly are 
expected to identify problems which hinder the flow of inputs, the 
actions of the technical core, and the movement of outputs to the 
environment (Katz & Kahn, 1960; Thompson, 1967). The means by 
which administrators identify problems is perhaps as important as the 
ways they go about solving them, for if the key problem is not identified 
then energies are not expended on tasks which solve central organiza- 
tional problems. 

Prior research (Kmetz & Willower, 1982; Peterson, 1978) has identified 
the activities of principals, but has not detailed the specificity of their 
“problem-finding’”” behavior. Problem-finding behavior is directly 
related to the ability to identify and solve strategic organizational 
problems. The effectiveness of problem-finding will depend on the 
special set of goals principals hold (their vision) and the nature of the 
school context. Context is what I will term the “problem environment” 
of the school. 

The degree to which principals have a clear and strongly held set of 
long-range goals (vision) of their schools increases the clarity of their 
problem-finding. When principals have a clear and strongly held set of 
long-range goals, their problem-finding will be more effective at solving 
endemic problems. Effective problem-finding is, I argue, related to the 
success principals have in dealing with the density (the number of 
problems) of their problem environment. I will describe principals who 
vary in the degree to which their vision is clear and crystallized and 
whose problem-finding behaviors differ and then note the role principals 
take under varying conditions of the “problem environment.” 

Ethnographic data on the daily work of four principals collected by 
Dwyer and his colleagues in the Instructional Management Program 
(see Dwyer, 1985) illustrate the interaction of problem finding and their 
problem environment. 
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The Principal as Problem Finder and Problem Solver 


Most who study principals’ work suggest that principals face an 
enormous number of problems; difficulties which need to be solved 
related to the control, coordination, and technical efficacy of the 
organization. Several authors have examined this aspect of adminis- 
trative behavior. Immegart and Boyd (1979), Hanson (1979), Duke, 
Issacson, Sagor & Schmuck (1984) and Getzels (1975) all note the 
importance of problem finding in the work of principals. McPherson, 
Crowson, & Pitner (1986) present the most theoretical analysis of this 
function in educational administration. 

Problem finding and problem solving. What is problem finding and 
problem solving? One of the best definitions of problem finding comes 
from McPherson and his colleagues (1986); they state that ‘Problem 
finding is the act of transforming an uncomfortable or irritating situation 
into a question which can be answered, or into a hypothesis which can 
be tested’ (p. 273). Problem finding involves the definition and 
specification of the unresolved situation in such a way as to make the 
search for solutions possible. Problem-finding is ‘the first and most 
crucial element of problem-solving” (McPherson, et al., 1985, p. 273). 

Without a clear specification of the problem, it is difficult to generate 
possible solutions. For example, if a principal sees that his or her fourth 
grade students are not doing well on standardized tests in reading, he 
or she could identify the problem as one of teacher motivation. By 
defining the problem this way, the principal would attempt to improve 
the motivation of teachers. In contrast, if the principal identifies the 
problem as one of curriculum alignment (Bossert et al., 1982), then 
energies would be spent to improve the linkages between curriculum, 
teaching strategies, and testing. Here we see that different definitions 
of the same broad problem suggest quite different solutions. 

Most writers on problem-solving identify various stages to the 
problem-solving process but the basic processes remain the same (see 
McPherson et al., 1986). The stages of problem-solving involve (a) 
definition of the problem (which we shall call problem-finding), (b) 
search for alternative solutions, (c) selection of a solution to be 
implemented, (d) implementation of that solution. Clear long-range 
goals aid principals in problem-finding. 

The proper identification of a “problem” is not simply a technical 
exercise. In complex organizational settings it is a challenging task, 
because many problems present themselves to the manager. Selecting 
the particular arena or domain in which to identify the technical problem 
to solve requires an implicit or explicit set of values and beliefs about 
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what is most important. In education, principals have a difficult time 
selecting the appropriate domain, for they often lack clear priorities or 
vision. 

Most research does not describe explicitly the relationship between 
vision and problem-finding in the daily work of principals. As another 
author in this issue notes (Manasse, 1987), the vision of principals 
shapes behavior. Vision shapes the problem-finding and problem- 
solving of principals. 


Related Studies 


A number of recent studies of schools and school leadership help us 
understand the relationship between the daily work of principals and 
the effectiveness of their organizations. Three main lines of research—on 
the daily tasks of principals, on effective schools, and on school 
improvement—provide clues to understanding the importance of 
problem-finding and problem-solving. Though none of these lines of 
research explicitly talks of problem-solving, each suggests the existence 
of this function. 

Principals’ Work. Principals’ work is complex, demanding, and central 
to organizational functioning (Boyd & Crowson, 1982; Leithwood & 
Montgomery, 1982; Manasse, 1985). The ways in which principals solve 
problems is neither simple nor obvious. Similar to the research of other 
managers (Mintzberg, 1973), this recent research identifies regular 
patterns of activity for principals. This daily work of principals is 
characterized by a large number of brief, varied and fragmented 
activities involving members of the organization and its environment 
(Peterson, 1978; Kmetz & Willower, 1982, Mintzberg, 1973). Principals 
spend most of their day in verbal interactions dealing with unplanned 
and often poorly understood problems, crises, and dilemmas. 

These problems stem from several common properties of organiza- 
tions. As March (1978) notes, educational organizations have a diffuse 
technology, unclear goals, and fluid participation of persons. Both the 
technology of management and the technology of teaching, while 
increasingly specified, nonetheless remain largely uncodified and 
unclear. Many of the goals other than that of student achievement 
remain hard to specify, prioritize, and measure (Wise, 1979). These 
Properties of educational organizations increase the difficulty of 
identifying and solving problems. Research on principals’ work suggests 
the problems these administrators face, while the research on effective 


schools suggests some of the ways more effective school leaders solve 
problems. 
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Effective Principals. Studies of academically effective schools identify 
those principals who effectively solved the problems retarding student 
performance in their schools. They suggest several things about the 
problem-solving behavior of principals. 

These studies consistently find that strong instructional leadership 
on the part of the principal is found in academically effective schools 
(Sweeney, 1982). Instructional leadership involves identifying problems 
at the technical core of schools and finding resources to solve these 
problems (Murphy and Hallinger, Weil & Mitman, 1983). Here, I would 
argue, the principal identified curriculum and instruction as central 
arenas for action (for problem-solving), then identified specific problems 
to solve. While not a surprising interpretation, it suggests that we could 
view principals’ work as problem-finding and problem-solving. 

Several studies have noted the importance of both the vision of the 
principal and the clarity of school mission (Blumberg and Greenfield, 
1986; Manasse, 1985). A principal with vision has a clear idea of what 
he or she hoped the school should become, which translates into action. 
In other studies, the schools had a systematic set of shared beliefs of 
what the school stood for and what it was trying to achieve, that is, a 
clear school mission. In summary, principal instructional leadership, 
vision, and the cognitive processing skills of these managers may be 
closely interrelated. 

School Improvement. A third line of research has examined the actions 
of principals and others in improving student performance. It is possible 
to interpret school improvement as the successful identification and 
solving of critical problems of schools. The patterns of improvement 
suggest that in effective school improvement, principals and their 
faculties were more effective problem-solvers. Studies find that 
principals often initiate school improvement, that is, they identify 
problems to be solved (Fullan, 1982; Huberman and Miles, 1984). During 
implementation, principals in more successful projects were able to 
identify problems in school improvement and develop ways to overcome 
them. Finally, in schools where change was institutionalized and 
long-lived, principals identified ways to establish an ongoing improve- 
ment effort. In short, one could argue that school improvement is a set 
of coordinated and continuous problem-finding and problem-solving 
activities. : 

These three lines of research illustrate the problem-solving and 
problem-finding functions of principals’ work. They suggest the 
importance of vision, the role of problem-finding, and the challenges 
inherent in educational organizations. 
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Types of Problems Facing Principals. Principals face an enormous range 
of problems in their work, including everything from setting the basic 
goals of the school to figuring out what toilet to use when several are 
broken. The parameters of problems faced by principals are similar to 
the problems of coping with organizational task environments (Thom- 
pson 1967). 

Earlier work by Thompson in the analysis of organizations is useful 
in defining the ways problems vary in principals’ work. First, some 
problems are routine and occur regularly for principals. In contrast, 
many are non-routine. They occur only infrequently or sporadically in 
the lives of principals. Dealing with routine problems is more simple 
than dealing with non-routine problems. Second, the frequency of 
problems arriving at the principal’s door varies. A school with frequent 
sets of problems facing the principal is what we call a dense problem 
environment; whereas, infrequent problems reaching the principal will 
be a sparse problem environment. Third, problems can vary in complexity. 
Simple problems are easy to analyze and unpack. Solutions are 
oftentimes easier to determine. Complex problems, on the other hand, 
involve varied sets of resources, a larger number of individuals, and 
more challenging linkages between cause and effect. Fourth, problems 
may vary according to their structure, being either unitary or modular 
(personal conversation with John Bransford, 1986). Unitary problems 
involve single sets of interrelated tasks. In contrast, modularized 
problems involved logically connected groups of sub-problems which 
are related to other groups of sub-problems. The combination of 
sub-problems make up the gestalt of the whole problem. 

The degree to which problems vary will affect principal problem- 
finding and problem-solving. Clearly when problems are non-routine, 
frequent, complex, and modular, problem-finding and problem-solving 
will be more difficult and the problem environment more demanding. 

Problem Environment. Organizational scholars have noted the im- 
portance of the environment on organizational functioning (Aldrich & 
Pfeffer, 1976). I would like to suggest that for administrators and for any 
position within an organization, one might talk about a “problem 
environment.” 

The problem environment of administrators is conceptually similar 
to the task environment of organizations (Thompson, 1967). What 
differs is the unit of analysis. The problem environment of administra- 
tors involves those features of the organization, the unit, the 
organization’s environment, the technology, the personnel, the raw 
material, and the role expectations which provide constraints and 
contingencies to administrative action. The problem environment 
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includes those contextual factors which provide constraints and 
contingencies for principals’ work. What are some of the characteristics 
of a problem environment? 

The problem environment involves what Dwyer (1985) calls “school 
context factors” as well as characteristics of the problems themselves. 
For example, the community is part of the problem environment. Its 
characteristics include the locale, the socioeconomic composition of the 
students, the transiency of the community, and the level of parent 
support as well as the demands of the school district and state. Next, 
the instructional climate is an important component of the problem 
environment. This includes the size of the physical plant, the social 
curriculum, the degree to which students are self-disciplined, and their 
social relationships and values. Finally, the characteristics of students 
provide an important part of the problem environment for principals. 
Characteristics of students which produce problems include their 
academic abilities, level of self-esteem, attitudes toward learning, and 
so forth. All of these aspects of the school are potential sources of 
problems for school principals. 

Problem environments vary. They may be dense or sparse, having 
many or few problems needing solutions. These environments may be 
routine or non-routine, as measured by the percentage of problems 
which can be expected versus those which cannot. These environments 
may be stable or shifting. Stable environments include a high proportion 
of old and routine problems, whereas shifting environments are 
comprised of a high proportion of new problems. Some problem 
environments are clear and understandable, while others are diffuse 
and hard to assess and interpret. 

Problem environments may be beneficent or hostile. Beneficent 
problem environments involve a low percentage of negative or 
threatening problems for principals, whereas a hostile problem 
environment involves a high proportion of organization-threatening 
problems. 

Variations in the problem environment will affect the principal’s 
ability to solve problems. Problem environments found to be dense, 
non-routine, shifting, diffuse, active and hostile are the most difficult 
in which to identify and solve problems. In these environments the 
principal is faced with many problems and great uncertainty. When the 
problem environment is sparse, routine, stable, clear and understand- 
able, passive and beneficent problem identification is simpler and 
problem-solving more straightforward. 

The problem environment is the context in which principals work. 
When principals are poor problem finders and solvers and the problem 
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environment complex and uncertain, then productivity will be marginal. 
Where the problem-finding abilities of principals are weak and the 
problem environment simple and undemanding, productivity may not 
suffer over the short run, but may over the long term. 

Types of Problem Finding. In an extensive study of problem-finding and 
creativity, Getzels & Csikszentmihalyi (1979) examined the problem- 
finding of creative artists. They discovered that the problem-finding 
behavior of artists varied considerably. Those who choose to define a 
creative problem and attempted to solve it were more successful artists. 

Differences in problem-finding are of several types. Principals can 
either engage in focused problem-finding or indiscriminate problem- 
finding (McPherson et al., 1985). Focused problem-finding involves the 
attempt to select specific problems which are key to organizational 
success. This is proactive problem-finding and necessitates selecting 
carefully when the problem environment is dense. In contrast, 
indiscriminate problem-finding involves the selection of problems 
primarily based on their order of appearance. This is reactive 
problem-finding. 

Indiscriminate problem-finding is similar to one type of search 
procedure suggested by Thompson (1967). He discusses kinds of search 
for solutions: opportunistic surveillance and problemistic search. 
Opportunistic surveillance involves searching for alternatives which 
provide opportunities for reaching organizational goals. Problemistic 
search involves dealing with problems as they are brought to the 
manager. Principals who engage in opportunistic search (active 
problem-finding) seek, define and reframe problems in ways which 
shape the organizational mission and increase organizational effective- 
ness. 

Problem-finding, therefore, is more demanding in certain environ- 
ments and can be focused or indiscriminate. Problem-finding will be 
influenced by the degree to which the manager has a clear and 
strongly-held idea of where the organization ought to go and what the 
strategic factors are in moving the organization forward. In contrast, 
principals whose vision is not clear and crystallized are more likely to 
engage in problemistic search, in firefighting rather than problem- 
finding and problem-solving. 

Principals with vision engage in focussed problem-finding, which 
helps shape organizational activities, teacher actions, and student 
learning. Focus shapes and channels the actions of subordinates in a 
coordinative fashion and builds organizational commitment by increas- 
ing the formal communication linkages and by signaling to subordinates 
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what is organizationally important (Peterson, Murphy, & Hallinger, 
1987). 

The relationship between the problem environment and problem- 
finding behavior is illustrated in the work of four principals studied by 
the Instructional Management Program. The four principals face 
different problem environments and have differing problem-finding 
capacities. While secondary analysis of case studies cannot “prove” the 
relationships discussed here, they do illustrate the pattern of interaction 
between these concepts. The following section will describe four 
principals, noting how their behaviors as problem-finders are shaped 
by their personal vision and the unique problem environment of the 
school. These combinations of vision and problem environment produce 
four different approaches to school-level leadership. 


Problem Finding and School Leadership: Four Principals 


The problem-finding abilities, vision and problem environments of 
these four principals vary considerably and provide the context in which 
leadership occurs. I will note how their problem-finding behavior is 
shaped by their vision and how this interacts with their problem 
environment. The relationships between vision, problem-finding and 
problem environment provide important clues to effective leadership 
in diverse settings. 


Emma Winston 


Emma Winston is the principal of Roosevelt Elementary School, an 
urban setting which provides a difficult and dense problem environ- 
ment. To begin with, the school is very large, with some 1,000 students 
attending. Discipline is always a potential problem. The socio-economic 
background of parents remains low, and fosters complex and difficult 
home lives for children. The ethnic composition is enormously varied 
both by race and by primary language. There is high transiency in the 
student body. Parent support remains divided for the principal. 

The inter-relationships of student, staff, and community, and the 
characteristics of the staff add to the density of the problem environment 
in this school. Many of the children are the victims of domestic violence 
and frequently are undernourished. The staff has internal divisions and 
conflicts. While many are relatively experienced teachers, a large 
proportion are not visibly successful with students in their classroom. 
No doubt their stress level is high and their job satisfaction marginal. 
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What is the nature of the problem environment for Emma Winston? 
The problem environment in the Roosevelt school is dense, comprised 
of many problems. It is a shifting problem environment with many new 
problems added on to routine old problems. It is complex and hostile. 
All of these characteristics of the problem environment increase the 
difficulty of controlling organizational activities, but it also increases the 
importance of identifying the strategic contingencies of the organization 
(Thompson 1967). 

Emma Winston holds a different vision for her school. She hopes to 
develop a school which has ‘a balanced curriculum that would promote 
the social development of her students.” She wants children in her 
school and instruction, but does not appear to hold or to communicate 
clear and crystallized beliefs about the specific goals for either order or 
academic achievement. Her behavior suggests that she is buffeted more 
by immediate demands than channeled by a long-range vision. 

Winston holds vague goals for her school which shape her 
problem-finding. She believes the school should educate students to 
learn to “survive in society’” and become “lifelong learners,” but does 
not apply her leadership skills to developing specific programs to insure 
those ends. She believes in a “balanced curriculum,” but does not 
specify what that means or the nature of the balance when clear 
trade-offs must be made. These goals are diffuse, difficult to measure, 
and counterproductive to concrete problem-finding. While she spends 
59% of her time communicating, it is not goal-specific or focused on 
long-range solutions to critical problems. Several of the critical problems 
which she does not address include transiency and divisiveness among 
the staff, student grading policies, negative attitudes about the way she 
handles hiring, accusations of preferential treatment, and the gnawing 
problem of enculturating new students. Winston spends a scant 1% of 
her day in goal-setting and too much of it in indiscriminate problem- 
solving. The instructional program is sadly divided, with her interest 
in a balanced curriculum in contradiction with the district’s goals of 
measurable improvement in student academic performance. In sum, 
while Winston cares deeply for the students, her lack of vision fosters 
a day spent firefighting small problems while leaving larger problems 
undefined and unsolved. 


Jonathan Rolf 


In contrast to Winston’s school, Rolf’s Larkspur Elementary School is 
located in an elite suburban area. The school is of medium size, with 
relatively few student discipline problems. Students are of upper-middle 
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and upper-class families whose primary demands are for high student 
performance. There is considerable ethnic homogeneity in the school 
and the community. There is relatively little transiency of either students 
or teachers. Parent support remains high, but can turn against individual 
teachers or programs. 

Inter-relationships between students, staff, and community are stable. 
Staff, students and community all value high student achievement. 
Transiency in the staff is low and job satisfaction remains relatively high. 
Student performance is consistently very high. 

The problem environment of the Larkspur Elementary School is quite 
different from that of the Roosevelt Elementary School. To begin with, 
this is a sparse problem environment with relatively few problems facing 
administration. It appears that the problems that do exist are relatively 
stable, with few new problems arising. The problems are relatively 
simple and easy to understand, and the problem environment more 
beneficent than hostile. 

Like Winston, Rolf appears to be a principal with diffuse and 
uncrystallized goals, lacking a clear and strong vision. He desires to 
maintain the high achievement of the Larkspur Elementary School, but 
does not appear to have a clear set of goals to guide further 
improvement. Similarly, he works to buffer teachers and students from 
the demands of ‘zealous parents,” but does not appear to have a clear 
end state in mind in this activity. He is reactive rather than proactive. 
Much of his behavior indicates an attempt to buffer and maintain 
existing structures and behaviors. There are few attempts to commu- 
nicate new levels of excellence to strive for or new standards to achieve. 
His vision remains diffuse and involves maintenance of the status quo. 

Larkspur Elementary School is one of those unique places where the 
level of achievement is generally high enough to satisfy both central 
office and parents. Rolf lacks a vision which will identify new problems 
to be solved which can make the school even more effective. He wants 
to give students “everything they need to be successful in life,’” an 
admirable but vague goal. He wants “to set the conditions for 
instructions” and so spends much of his day providing materials and 
keeping interruptions to a minimum. Too much of his work deals with 
supporting and buffering, which both denote and connote a mainten- 
ance role. During the year of the case study, Rolf initiated no new 
school-wide teaching goals or new in-service plans. While he did initiate 
several new traditions such as “I Love Larkspur’ Day, it seemed more 
to convey a particular image to the public than to build a new or stronger 
culture for the school. As he stated, surviving the demands of the 
parents was a key task. In both dealing with parental demands and with 
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the instructional program, his lack of a vision of clear and reachable 
goals lessened his effectiveness as a problem-finder and thus as a 
problem-solver. Instead, he maintained appearances and eased tensions 
for students and staff. 


Ray Murdock 


Ray Murdock, the principal of Jefferson Elementary School, faces a 
unique problem environment. The school is relatively small with some 
410 students in an impoverished rural area. Student discipline is no 
longer a problem. The community is highly transient and has large 
numbers of lower socio-economic families. The ethnic and racial 
composition is relatively homogeneous. 

Inter-relationships between students, staff, and community as well 
as the staff characteristics are varied. Staff and parents are highly 
supportive of the school and the principal. Most teachers were hired 
by Murdock and seem a cohesive group. They share a loyalty to the 
principal, and have similar professional norms regarding teaching. 

The problem environment at Jefferson is relatively sparse with few 
problems facing the school. The problems are ina stable/ shifting pattern. 
That is to say, there are regularly new problems to face with the turnover 
in students, but those new problems are relatively stable and 
predictable. The problems are relatively simple, though teaching of 
students who are only in the school a short time remains complex. The 
task environment on the other hand remains beneficent and supportive. 

Murdock holds a crystallized and relatively clear vision for his school. 
He dreams of his school “becoming an exemplary model for rural 
education in his state” (Dwyer, p. 177). In his vision he perceives the 
school moving towards providing an environment for students which 
is stable and supportive. His goal is to have a school which has very 
high support from the community as well as instructional cohesion 
among teachers. He wants to create ‘a warm, secure and interesting 
place for youngsters . . .” (Dwyer, p. 177). Finally, he sees reading as a 
key element of his vision for a good school. 

The clear values and vision of Murdock shaped his daily and yearly 
activities. On a daily basis he sought ways to increase public support 
for Jefferson Elementary School by calling parents, contacting the state 
department of education, or planning the carnival. To achieve his goal 
of a warm and secure place he painstakingly transformed a barren school 
into a colorful, bright, personable set of classrooms where students felt 
welcome. His problem identification focused on the environment where 
teaching took place, but also on the types of teachers needed for those 
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children. Teachers were meticulously selected for values and teaching 
styles which were congruent with Murdock’s educational philosophy. 
He thus made classrooms and teachers part of the ‘‘showcase.” To solve 
the problem of inadequate funding and to build a cohesive school 
community at the same time, Murdock instituted innumerable social 
events, a major carnival, and fund drives which brought people together 
and raised money. He became the fulcrum for these events. While he 
wanted to make the school a “haven” for youngsters, it also became a 
haven for teachers who could feel autonomy, high expectations and 
support. Murdock spent 55% of his time communicating, much of it 
laden with the values of the school and its principal. Thus, values and 
vision in an energetic principal were translated into problem identifica- 
tion and meaningful solutions. 


Frances Hedges 


Frances Hedges, principal of Orchard Park Elementary School, works 
in a challenging inner city school with some 560 students. While 
discipline is always a problem, student achievement appears to be on 
the way up. The community is primarily lower socio-economic, but 
relatively stable. While one racial group predominates, a variety of other 
ethnic and language groups attend the school. 

Students and teachers work in a warm and friendly atmosphere. The 
stable faculty feels supportive of the principal and her norms. There are 
few divisions within the faculty, and considerable agreement concerning 
the organization and direction of the school. Most teachers are satisfied 
with their work. 

The problem environment at Orchard Park Elementary School is 
relatively dense, with many problems facing the principal and teachers. 
Problems like those at Murdock’s school are common, but the situation 
is stable with many new problems being faced on a daily basis but in a 
regular order. The problems remain relatively complex and hard to 
codify. The problem environment is relatively beneficent, but apparently 
could turn hostile at any moment. 

Hedges, like Murdock, possesses a clear and crystallized vision for 
her school. Eschewing the role ‘of stabilizer or buffering agent, she 
attempts to develop a school which fits her vision. This vision seems to 
have two key components. The first is “promoting cooperation, 
responsibility, citizenship, and feelings of self-worth” (p. 184) among 
the students; the second is developing and improving a strong reading 
and language arts program. These two components of her vision are 
clear, they are communicated regularly, and they are communicated 
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forcefully. They appear to be crystallized goals. Her behavior models, 
communicates and supports the attainment of or the movement towards 
this vision. Her energy and forcefulness communicate the importance 
of these goals. The consequence of this vision is “the development and 
maintenance of a culture of instruction at her school, one in which 
concern for the academic and social needs of students drove cooperative 
effort between staff, students, and parents.” (Dwyer p. 185) 

The values and vision Hedges embraced shaped her daily problem- 
finding behavior and helped her successfully lead her school. She early 
on identified staff effectiveness and cohesiveness as critical to success. 
Careful hiring practices, active support for teachers and the “Building — 
Self-Esteem” program helped anchor staff and build positive relations. 
The problem of student enculturation and discipline was approached 
by developing a warm and caring environment, by tirelessly talking 
about the importance of building student self-esteem, and by modeling 
positive interactions with students. Hedges spent 52% of her time in 
communication and 6% engaged in goal-setting and planning, much of 
the latter dealing with how to improve the social and instructional 
climate. 

Her concern for student achievement was translated into a focus on 
improving reading, an attempt to bring everyone up to grade level, and 
active participation in the development of the three-year plan and the 
selection of teaching materials. These specific goals helped teachers 
focus their problem-solving and feel a sense of consensus about their 
work. All of these problem-finding activities derived from Hedges’ 
values and vision, shaping the school culture and fostering student 
performance. 

As we can see, these four principals work in four different problem 
environments which vary along several dimensions, but especially in 
their density. Within this broader characterization we find them to vary 
on the stability of problems, complexity of problems, and hostility of the 
problem environment. For these schools the vision of the principal 
affects the problem-finding behavior which, within their problem 
environments, produces more effective or less effective leadership. 


Vision, Problem Finding and Problem Environments 


It seems clear that the vision of principals shapes their problem- 
finding behavior and consequent problem-solving behavior. Problem- 
solving, though, is context bound; it is constrained and shaped by the 
problem environment of the administrator. That is, vision shapes 
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environment. For these schools the vision of the principal affects the 
problem-finding behavior which, within their problem environments 
produces more effective or less effective leadership. 


Vision, Problem Finding and Problem Environments 


It seems clear that the vision of principals shapes their problem- 
finding behavior and consequent problem-solving behavior. Problem- 
solving, though, is context bound; it is constrained and shaped by the 
problem environment of the administrator. That is, vision shapes 
problem-finding within the problem environment which, in turn, affects 
the success of problem-solving. 

The four principals in the case studies vary both in the degree to which 
their vision is clear and crystallized and the density of their problem 
environments. This circumstance provides useful illustration of the 
interaction of these processes. In the table below, the principals are 
arrayed on the two dimensions of vision and density of the problem 
environment. Their leadership roles are characterized and named in 
Table 1. 


Table 1: PROBLEM ENVIRONMENT 


Sparse Dense 

Clear, 
Crystallized The Entrepreneur The Problem Selector 

Murdock Hedges 
VISION 

The Caretaker The Firefighter 

Vague, Rolf Winston 
Uncrystallized 





from “Vision and Problem Finding,” Peabody Journal of Education 1986. 
Kent D. Peterson 
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In these cases we have clear examples of principals with and without 
vision in both dense and sparse problem environments. 

Rolf is the principal of a school which would be identified as effective 
on almost any common measure, yet, as a leader, he is not particularly 
dynamic. His problem environment is sparse. If he is going to engage 
in actively building a better school he will need to engage in an 
opportunistic search for new problems to solve, new arenas to apply 
resources. Instead, he is happy to play his guitar, maintain the status 
quo, and buffer students and teachers from parents. In many ways his 
sparse problem environment makes him look better than he is; people 
will give him much credit for promoting the quality of the school when 
in fact the situation is stagnant. The strategic contingency in his 
environment is the discovery of new domains of action and new arenas 
for improvement (Thompson, 1967). Rolf does not identify these 
strategic problems and is, therefore, only marginally effective as a 
problem-finder. He is more of a caretaker than a leader. 

Winston also possesses an unclear and uncrystallized vision but faces 
a dense problem environment. This combination of vision and problem 
environment produces the peripatetic and harried principal, constantly 
on the go. In a dense problem environment it is essential to identify key 
goals to work towards, to filter out extraneous problems. It is true that 
Winston is engaged, hardworking, and concerned; unfortunately, she 
has not clearly identified a set of problems which she and her colleagues 
will try to solve. Time and effort are spent on whatever problem is 
brought first to the principal, whether or not that problem is important 
or linked to the solution of long-range, strategic contingencies. Winston 
is a poor problem-finder, though she solves many daily difficulties. Her 
role is as firefighter. 

Murdock has a clear, crystallized vision which is translated into 
specific instructional and problem-finding behaviors. His problem 
environment is relatively sparse, though he still faces some difficulties 
produced by the transiency and emotional needs of students. His vision, 
though, continues to locate opportunities for growth, areas for 
improvement, and new domains of action. Without a strong vision, 
Murdock could easily become a quiet maintainer of the gains achieved 
in the early years of his administration and be a caretaker for the status 
quo like Rolf. His vision makes him an active leader, unlike Rolf. He is 
a strategic problem finder, an entrepreneur for his students and staff, a 
proactive leader of the school. 

The fourth principal, Hedges, is, as Dwyer (1985) notes, the 
archetypal “instructional leader’ of an inner-city school. She has a clear 
and crystallized vision focused on self-esteem and student performance 
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in reading. Her problem environment is dense, filled with a myriad of 
problems demanding attention, fragmenting work, and increasing 
stress. In a dense problem environment a principal with a clear vision 
becomes a problem selector, a strategic visionary who helps students, staff 
and parents identify the important goals of their institution. Such a 
leader helps to inculcate an organization with value and meaning, 
providing social underpinnings to daily work (Selznick, 1957). 

In contrast to Winston, Hedges is an effective problem-finder and 
leader. Because she has a clear vision, she is able to circumscribe her 
problem-finding and is able to focus her energies on key processes rather 
than spreading thin her resources or managerial attention. Her problems 
are dealt with in relation to their importance rather than in order of 
appearance. Hedges is an active problem-finder, a problem selector for 
her school. 


Summary and Conclusions 


These case studies provide a useful set of data on the leadership of 
four principals and the nature of the problem environments which shape 
their behavior. The data suggest that principal vision guides problem- 
finding which, in turn, is shaped by the problem environment— 
processes important to school effectiveness. 

Four different relationships between vision and the problem environ- 
ment seem to influence the role of these leaders. First, unclear vision 
in a dense problem environment produces principals who are firefigh- 
ters rather than leaders, and administrators who bounce from one 
problem to the next without order or connection. Second, unclear vision 
in a sparse problem environment produces the appearance of effective- 
ness, when in fact the organization is stagnant and is threatened by 
decline. Third, clear vision in a sparse problem environment encourages 
administrators to engage in search for new opportunities, exemplifying 
proactive leadership and organizational entrepreneurship. These admi- 
nistrators have the personal and/or organizational slack to seek new 
goals, new visions for their schools. Finally, clear vision in a dense 
problem environment fosters focused attention to a circumscribed set 
of problems which can be successfully solved, leaving many problems 
ignored or partially solved. In these four combinations of vision and 
problem environment, managerial vision is enormously important in 
solving the problems of the school and providing leadership for staff 
and students. 

The secondary analysis of quality case studies such as these makes it 
possible to examine the relationship between complex conceptualiza- 
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tions. The data is rich and detailed, enabling one to build arguments 
not originally in the research. Clearly, there are limitations to the 
generalizations one can suggest. Nonetheless, secondary analysis of 
case studies is an excellent method for developing and illustrating 
complex ideas about organizational processes, one which should be 
expanded. 

Further research into the relationship between vision and the problem 
environment is needed, with attention paid to the ways different visions 
and specific combinations of problems affect the leadership roles of 
principals. What, for example, is the affect of’ a vision which is 
unattainable? What are the organizational resources which maintain an 
effective school when the principal has no vision; what cultural 
processes are at work? Moreover, how does the principal's vision affect 
the vision teachers hold and the ways teachers problem-find? If we are 
to better understand these organizational processes, such questions 
need to be examined in a larger sample of schools in which principal 
vision and density of the problem environment are varied systemat- 
ically. 
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Larry Cuban 


Images of the Principalship 


Images are powerful. They shape behavior. Advertising, politics, and 
television document the potency of the pictures we have in our heads. 
The principalship is no exception. Embedded in the origins and history 
of the post, images of what a principal should be have competed for 
attention from each generation of would-be administrators. Principal 
as Bureaucrat and Principal as Instructional Supervisor are dominant ~ 
images that have fueled debate over the nature of the position over the 
last century. 


Principal as Bureaucrat 


School boards created the position to place their agent at the school 
site to carry out orders while assisting teachers with instructional duties. 
The listing of administrative duties including numerous clerical and 
maintenance tasks was common in mid-nineteenth century town and 
city schools with principals. 

The Boston School Committee’s annual report for 1857, for example, 
listed the following duties for Grammar and Primary School Masters: 


o Admit individual pupils on examination, 
© Give permission to classes to study the next textbooks when the 
year’s assignment was completed prior to the regulation promotion 


time. 
oO Require transfers and excuses for absences; 


Larry Cusan is a Professor of Education at Stanford University, Stanford, California. 
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oO When using a part of the Grammar School building to arrange 
recesses so as not to conflict with the older scholars. 

© Make rules for the use of the school premises. (Elementary School 
Principals, The Elementary School Principalship, 1928) 


Professor Frank McMurray in one of the early works on the position 
described the work of the principal in the decades that followed: 


Every principal . . . is held directly responsible for the correctness of 
all reports that issue from his school. Even in signing the salary sheet, 
he must certify that none of the regulations, by-laws, etc., has been 
violated or that all violations have been reported. He must report on 
the condition of the building, on heating, ventilation, cleanliness, 
repairs, seating, lighting, fire drills; must make out estimates of 
supplies needed, must see to their distribution and adjustment; must 
interview parents; must know absentees and follow up cases of 
truancy, and attend other cases of misconduct; besides all this, he 
must see to the execution of a larger number of directions from higher 
school authorities... . Further, his efficiency as a principal, he 
believes, is likely to be judged by his superior officers primarily by his 
promptness and accuracy in regard to these more mechanical and 
tangible matters. (McMurray, 1913) 


With the advent of “scientific management,” spurred by the work of 
Frederick Taylor and his boosters among schoolmen, the corporate 
model of school management flourished in school districts during the 
decades bracketing World War I. Scientific management enhanced the 
image of principal as bureaucrat with the grandeur heretofore missing 
(Callahan, 1962; Tyack and Hansot, 1982). The passion for making 
schooling scientific produced an abundance of professor-led investiga- 
tions of classrooms, schools, and districts. The result of these studies 
and expanded research contributed to a growing science of education 
that became equated with numbers. Study after study anchored 
conclusions in percentages, frequency distributions, and medians. 
Managerial efficiency, translated into dollars and cents, became the 
panacea that would improve schooling. The image of the principal as a 
scientifically trained professional who carried out the directives of a 
superintendent while expertly managing a complex operation gave 
practitioners in the early decades of this century the stature of capable 
managers in a society entranced by industrial growth. In his textbook 
on the principalship, published in 1923, Cubberley captured the 
conventional wisdom of the day when he compared the relationship 
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between principal and the superintendent to both corporate and military 
organizations: 


The relationship is analogous in the business world to that of the 
manager of a town branch of a public utility to the general 
superintendent of the business; to that of the manager of a single 
department store; to that of the superintendent of a division of the 
railroad to the president of the company; or to that of the colonel of 
a regiment to the commanding general of an army. (Cubberly, 1923a) 


The image persists today because of the nature of the post. Positioned 
in the middle of the organization between the district office and teachers, 
principals track new and revised regulations that will affect their 
schools. Job descriptions for principals invariably lean heavily upon 
managerial duties that carry out the intentions of the school board and 
superintendent. When principals come together weekly or monthly in 
a district, the meetings often concentrate upon what new directives and 
revised ones need to be implemented. Policy manuals listing all the 
districts’ rules and procedures seldom remain out of the reach of a 
principal's arm. If no one had even heard about the image of Principal 
as Bureaucrat, that image would have been invented. 

Portions of the principal’s behavior, described in the Instructional 
Management Program’s case studies (Dwyer, Lee, Barnett, Filby, 
Rowan, Alpert, & Kojimoto, 1985) fit this image. For example, 
substantial traces of that behavior are seen in the dominant managerial 
behavior of an Emma Winston—equipped with bullhorn—who spends 
a considerable portion of the school day in the playground and cafeteria 
in maintaining order and preventing conflicts from arising. Also, 
Winston’s emphasis on district mandates for grade-level expectations 
and focusing on reading and math to raise low test scores are other 
instances of carrying out school board orders. 

The image of Principal as Bureaucrat, then, born out of the hierarchical 
demands of boards of education for school-site agents, nourished by the 
early twentieth century romance with the corporate manager, and 
weaned on the dream of scientific management dominated for a century 
and a half the reported behavior of principals and persists today in the 
minds of both principals and rion-principals. Many times, image and 
performance merged. But other expectations generated a competing 
image of a professional leading teachers to improve instruction. 
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Principal as Instructional Supervisor 


If the image of the Principal as Bureaucrat emerged simultaneously 
with the origin of the post, so, too, did the notion that the principal 
supervised the school’s curriculum and instruction. In 1841, the 
Cincinnati public schools dismissed schools one hour early on each 
Wednesday to “provide for practical improvement in the various 
studies, lessons, and qualifications appertaining to their professional 
duties” (Twelfth Annual Report of the Common School of Cincinnati, 
1841). Principals of each school were directed to plan, organize, and 
implement a program for the use of that time. 

St. Louis Superintendent William Torrey Harris launched a plan to 
turn principals into instructional supervisors. In 1871, he reported: 


Our principals are rapidly becoming supervisors as well as instructors 
and the schools under their charge are becoming uniform in their 
degree of excellence. Close daily supervision is the only method of 
securing desired results and one can scarcely believe how great a 
degree of efficiency may be reached in a corps of teachers of average 
ability, until he actually sees it as it exists in a large school under the 
management of a principal who knows how to perform his duty. 
(Seventeenth Annual Report of the Board of Education of St. Louis, 
1871) 


Furthermore, instances of instructional supervision emerged early in 
the literature on principals. Descriptions of men and women who saw 
their primary obligations as supervising curriculum and instruction, 
who saw themselves as teachers of teachers, kept alive the image among 
academics and practitioners that principals could do more than make 
sure that pencils were in the classroom, that the heat came on in the 
winter, and that difficult pupils would have a place to go. Again, we 
return to Ellwood P. Cubberley. In 1922, at the request of the school 
board, a group of professors and practitioners investigated the Salt Lake 
City (Utah) public schools. Cubberly led the group and compiled their 
findings. Concerning the principals, he wrote: 


Usually the elementary school principalship is the weakest place in 
the entire school system, and one generally finds more dead wood in 
such positions than in any other place. In Salt Lake City this was not 
the case. On the contrary, with few exceptions, the elementary school 
principals were a good body of supervisory officers, interested in their 
work and professionally awake. Some of them were the most efficient 
school principals members of the survey staff had ever seen, and their 
helpfulness to their teachers and their influence on both teachers and 
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children seemed strong and good. One characteristic noted was that, 
if a member of the survey staff arrived at a school building after school 
had begun, he usually had to ring the hall bell to find the principal. 
He was somewhere in the rooms, busy with his work, instead of 
sitting in his chair in his office. In many school systems one seldom 
finds a school principal, during school hours, off his chair. (Cubberley, 
1923b) 


Cubberley hardly concealed his eagerness to have principals perform 
as both instructional supervisors and efficient bureaucrats. In much of 
his writing, he urged forming the principal into a scientifically trained 
professional who could make sound instructional decisions and, when 
necessary, wise managerial judgments while faithfully carrying out 
orders from the superintendent. The many dilemmas facing the 
professional in a bureaucracy—of compliance and autonomy, and of 
conflicting demands from numerous constituencies, to name only 
two—seldom surfaced in what Cubberley and other advocates wrote 
and said. They wrote with passion and certainty about what principals 
should be. 


Gap Between Images and Description of Performance 


Certainty and passion could not hide the gap between what is and 
what should be. The discrepancy must have produced much anguish 
among those who left graduate schools imbued with images of 
instructional leadership and managerial efficiency, and who went to 
work in schools where they found themselves buried in administrative 
work seemingly far removed from the dream. Both academics and 
practitioners have tried to close that gap. The formation of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals (NASSP) in 1916 and the 
Department of Elementary Principals in 1920 added to the growing 
number of professionals calling for higher standards in the training and 
selection of principals and accelerated the movement toward transform- 
ing the post into a professional position. Still, embedded in that slow 
transformation from a job to a profession was the stinging awareness 
of that seemingly unbridgeable gap between what is and what should 
be (Morrison, 1931). 

Guilt over spending too much time on clerical tasks and non- 
instructional work rather than supervision surfaced repeatedly after the 
1920s in reports on the principalship. A common question asked of 
principals after they reported how much time they spent on adminis- 
trative, supervisory, and other tasks was to list how they would prefer 
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to spend their time. Four studies done in the 1920s, for example, asked 
principals what the ideal distribution of their time would be. In each 
case, elementary principals wished to spend more time with supervision 
than administration. That pattern persisted in a massive survey of 
elementary principals in 1968 and for high school principals in 1978 
(Elementary School Principals, The Elementary School Principalship in 1968; 
Byrne, Hines, and McCleary, 1978). 

Because most descriptions of principals’ work consistently depicted 
densely-packed days geared toward maintaining organizational stabil- 
ity, with little time spent in classrooms and few exchanges with teachers, 
students, parents, and central office supervisors about either curriculum 
or instruction, some writers have questioned whether principals should 
be instructional supervisors. Proposals for the principalship to be 
divided up into separate posts for managerial and instructional functions 
have surfaced in the literature occasionally (Deal and Celotti, 1980; Ken 
and Jermien, 1978). 

Set against these occasional cries for splitting principal functions, 
however, is an enormous body of literature exhorting and promoting 
principals to do everything. Entangled with the impulse toward 
professionalizing the principalship, instructional supervision emerged 
early as the vehicle for higher status. While acknowledging the 
administrative work and the awkward organizational position of being 
sandwiched between the central office and teachers, writers still urged 
principals to allocate their time differently in order to supervise the 
curriculum and classroom instruction. Be a leader, Cubberley and his 
descendents preached. 

Thus far, I have sketched out in broad outline the dominant images 
of the past, and how these images are linked to what principals do. Now 
I describe the primary roles that principals discharge. 


The Core Roles of Principaling 


I nstructional 


From the very origins of the position, principals taught both children 
and adults. Principals taught students for decades in rural areas, towns, 
and small cities five to seven decades after the position was established. 
Furthermore, they were teachers of teachers. They were pedagogical 
experts, helping teachers improve their instruction. They were to know 
the formal curriculum and see if it was taught as intended. 
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In time, however, principals teaching children disappeared. While a 
few principals continue to take over classes when a substitute fails to 
show up or to teach a demonstration lesson, or even to work with a 
group of children weekly, such examples are so rare that newspapers 
will write articles about a principal who teaches students nowadays. 
Teaching adults slowly emerged as the primary instructional role for 
principals. 

The instructional role, however, shifts meaning for the principal once 
we move beyond classroom teaching or direct instruction of teachers in 
a workshop. The designation of Principal as Teacher refers to the means 
principals use to persuade adults to alter their beliefs and behavior in 
moving toward goals that the principal seeks. Through shaping 
purpose, designing structures and tasks, communication skills, personal 
example, and numerous other informal means, the principal teaches. 
But it is the existence of purpose, the targeting of intentions, that 
determines the degree to which a principal wishes to teach. 

Too few principals come to the post prepared to teach adults. 
Principals are recruited from the classroom where their formal authority 
to tell children what to do is legitimate and seldom gets challenged. 
Frequently, they are chosen for their skills in working with children, 
not adults. The skills essential for observing classrooms, conferencing — 
with teachers about their strengths and limitations, persuading teachers 
to support a program dear to the principal, negotiating with teachers, 
on which topics will have to be covered in the last 6 weeks of the school 
year, convening and running a curriculum committee—in short, the 
skills embedded in supervision of instruction and curriculum—seldom 
spring fully cultivated from the brow of a new principal after a 
seven-year stint in a third-grade classroom or from courses in 
educational administration. While coercion—DO IT OR ELSE—has been 
used frequently by principals over the last century, it has become 
increasingly less central to teaching adults in a culture where individual 
choice is prized among those who work in organizations and call 
themselves professionals (Sarason, 1971). 

There are many principals, of course, who master the skills of working 
with both adults and children in performing the instructional role. In 
the case studies recounted above, while Winston, Rolf, and Murdock 
to varying degrees played the teacher, Frances Hedges is the role 
incarnate. 

In her weaving together of routine tasks that appear at first glance as 
non-instructional (e.g., securing new math books, eating in the cafeteria, 
assigning new teachers), Hedges helped establish a climate nourishing 
to academic achievement and student self-esteem. In addition, she 
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played out the conventional array of behaviors linked to instructional 
supervision in visiting classes, promoting opportunities for teacher 
development, and the use of self-esteem curriculum materials. Through 
formal and informal means, Hedges inspired while directing, encour- 
aged independence while monitoring performance, promoting goals 
while respecting differences. Of all the case studies, she embodies the 
dominant role of instruction as a principal. 


Managerial 


The administrative tasks associated with carrying out district and 
school policies, such as planning, decision-making, gathering and 
dispersing information, building maintenance, budgeting, hiring, 
scheduling classes, grouping of students, completing reports, and 
dealing with conflict between varied participants, constitute this 
managerial role. If the instructional role aims to alter existing teacher 
and student beliefs and behaviors to achieve larger aims, the overall 
direction to the managerial role is that of maintaining organizational 
stability. For those principals who imagine a direction for their schools 
and who wish to accomplish certain aims with students beyond those 
mandated by the district, the managerial and instructional roles 
intersect. For those principals whose orientation is to accomplish what 
the school district wants and who see their job as primarily to maintain 
the existing arrangements, the managerial and instructional are largely 
separate roles. None of the principals in the case studies separated these 
roles. While Winston’s managerial activities seem to dominate her day 
at Roosevelt, she would, for example, still review teachers’ lesson plans 
and evaluate teachers formally and informally on how well they 
managed their classrooms and kept their students working on 
instructional tasks. 

Johnathan Rolf’s primary efforts were at maintaining stability at 
Larkspur. Major chunks of his time were spent in preventing conflict 
among teachers, students, and parents; to put it more positively, he 
buffered groups and individuals from one another while simultaneously 
working hard to maintain the physical appearance of the school, the 
pleasant atmosphere, and teacher autonomy over instruction and 
curriculum. Rolf supported teachers by preventing interruptions and 
securing teaching tools and materials. He took few initiatives in 
developing or improving the instructional program; his focus was on 
conflict-free maintenance of Larkspur. 

Ray Murdock’s active involvement in the monitoring of the cafeteria, 
helping custodians maintain the building, and oversight of student 
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behavior at Jefferson Elementary illustrate his performance of the 
managerial role. With close monitoring of Reading Management in 
classrooms, the managerial and instructional roles converged. 


Political 


As | use the word, “political” connotes a means of getting done what 
needs to be done in an unpredictable, uncertain world. This implies the 
use of power in achieving goals. Political activity occurs when there is 
anticipated or real resistance either covert or overt, or a contest of 
interests within the school or between the school and district or 
community. When principals use formal and informal influence to 
persuade, deflect, enlist students, teachers, parents, or district officials 
to build support for or overcome opposition to what the administrators 
desire—that is politics in action. Principals stand between what state 
and district policymakers intend, what the superintendent directs, what 
parents expect, what teachers want, and what students need. By their 
decisions and actions, by their uses of formal and informal power, by 
interpersonal skills, by their core values, principals determine the degree 
to which a policy is implemented faithfully, converted to fit the school, © 
or ignored. In this sense, principals act politically. 

Among the principals in these case studies, Ray Murdock most clearly 
and enthusiastically plays the political role. Murdock’s extraordinary 
efforts with the Jefferson PTA and his evangelical concern for increased 
state and local funds for rural schools capture the core of his political 
activity. Through the PTA, purchases of school equipment supple- 
mented an anemic budget. But of even greater importance, Murdock 
worked through the local and district hierarchies of PTAs to lobby for 
increased state aid. Raising funds was Murdock’s forte and through these 
activities he built further parental support for Jefferson. He believed 
that involved parents would increase a school’s success. 

Not all principals, of course, view their world in political terms. 
Emma Winston and Johnathan Rolf pursued role patterns in which they 
either consciously divorced political concerns from instructional and 
managerial duties or demonstrated their unawareness of this dimension. 
For example, the apolitical principal performs the three core roles as 
largely separate activities. Teachers take care of teaching and the 
principal’s job is to help them do a decent job, i.e., by providing 
resources, buffering teachers from parents and the central office, and 
so forth. Managing the school is the primary role; keeping parents and 
the district officials content through minimal conflict and visible 
harmony, constitute the central tasks. 
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In using examples of the principals in the case studies as illustrating 
different roles in principaling, I underscore the continuing potency of 
the images described earlier and the varied patterns in which principals 
discharge those roles (see Figure 1). Distinguishing between the content 
of the three roles and the style by which they are performed is important, 
if for no other reason than to stress the point that style as an ineffable 
mix of personality and roles have infinite incarnations within the 
principalship. Style varies; two principals may perform in a similar 
manner the three roles, but their personalities, experiences, and values 
may vary sufficiently that the similarity in configurations is oversha- 
dowed by stylistic differences. In exploring these three role patterns I 
find it useful to visualize their differences without distractions of style. 

Figure 1, then suggests how these principals enact their roles. By 
placing the display of these roles within the nested layers of a school 
district their enactment becomes clear: the political role, for example, is 
shown to be one of spanning organizational boundaries. The degree of 
boundary-spanning that occurs depends, of course, on how principals 
view their job, the leverage that they have within the various domains, 
and the intrusiveness of the district and the community. The 
overlapping sections of the roles for some principals suggest how 
political judgments about each overlap school boundaries. 


Conclusion 


The core roles, varied styles, and complexity in the work of principals 
have not strayed far from the origins of the post-century and a half ago. 
With the swift professionalization of the position in the last half-century 
has also come much cant from both practitioners and researchers about 
how principals should principal. The brass-band version of heroic school 
leadership concentrating upon instruction has deep roots in the rhetoric 
of the position, surfacing from time to time to exhort another generation 
of candidates for the post to take giant steps and think big. If anything, 
this paper argues that the history of that principalship and its dominant 
images helped shape much of what these men and women do within 
schools. While styles differ, except for Frances Hedges and Ray Murdock 
it was the managerial role, not the instructional supervision which 
dominated behavior in these principals’ offices. For some administra- 
tors, however (what percentage I cannot estimate), the managerial and 
instructional roles have come together over the last half-century when 
they envisioned what a school could be. When visions wedded to 
principals’ beliefs and values exist, the political role (including the 
process of exercising influence and enacting substantive instructional 
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Figure 1 


The Core Roles of Principaling 
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goals) come into full play. Both Hedges and Murdock, I believe, 
represent this latter group. 

I do not argue that certain patterns are connected to leadership or 
effectiveness. The weakest part of the cases is their failure to make their 
distinction between managerial behavior and effectiveness. The range 
of patterns in discharging roles that I see suggest that these principals 
varied among themselves in both style and role performance. Questions 
of effectiveness are crucial and must be addressed with a systematic 
examination of school outcomes over time and with a more precise 
definition of the leadership concept. 
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Using a Political Model to Examine 
Principals’ Work 


Martin Burlingame 


The case studies of five elementary principals, prepared by the 
Instructional Management Program of the Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development (FWL), are important sources 
of descriptive information. The cases provide invaluable information 
about what principals actually do. They help answer such questions as: 
What are the activities that consume the day of the elementary principal? 
Are there commonalities in these routine behaviors? The answers to 
these sorts of questions are presented in a category scheme describing 
the everyday routines of principals. This article first “picks up” a chain 
of inference from category schemes created by those who researched 
the principals, and moves to predictions based on 3 theoretical models 
(Allison, 1971). The article then asks why case studies which looked at 
work structure ended up as political, and if practical insights for 
principals can be drawn from all the previous inferences. 

These case studies also provide information about what principals 
attempt or accomplish using routine behaviors. The studies, then, report 
that principals communicate (a routine behavior) and what principals 
communicate about (targets such as student achievement). Information 
about the targets gives some sense of the intentions of the principals. 
That is, targets suggest those things that principals are interested in or 
feel they must deal with. The case studies identify routine actions of 
principals by linking principals’ behaviors to intentions and conse- 
quences. 

This article goes one step further by employing 3 theoretical models 
of organizations to interpret the actions of principals. Based on the work 
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of Allison, these 3 models provide contrasting explanations of why 
principals do what they do. The case study data as analyzed in the two 
category schemes provides evidence for the reasonableness of each 
theoretical interpretation. 

The first of the category schemes presents a description of the work 
of principals in terms of the distribution of routine behaviors. The 
scheme uses 9 categories of routine behavior. As information presented 
in Table 1 indicates, the principals studied by FWL most frequently 
employed: Communicating, Monitoring, Governing, and Scheduling. 
For four of the five elementary principals, over half their activities fit the 
Communicating category. As others have found, much of what 
elementary principals routinely do is to talk to students, staff, and 
parents (Gronn, 1983). 

The distribution of routine behaviors into the other 5 categories is 
highly variable. Although none of the principals spent much time 
Staffing, Modeling, and Evaluating, some of them did spend small 
amounts of time in Goal-Setting and Filling-In. 

Do major category expenditures seem linked to minor category 
differences? For instance, do expenditures on Communicating deter- 
mine or heavily influence Goal-Setting? No pattern linking major to 
minor categories seems evident. The three principals who spent the 
most time Goal-Setting seemed to spend their time in major routine 
activities such as their colleagues who spent little time in Goal-Setting. 
Equally, those who Fill-In seemed to spend time in the major categories 
much as those who did not Fill-In. 

Hence, the information contained in Table 1 suggests that 80% of these 
elementary principals’ activities fell into four routine behavior cate- 


Table 1 
Distribution of Elementary Principals Routine Behaviors 
Principals 
Behavior Hedges Murdock Rolf Wilkins Winston 
Communicating 51.5% 54.4% 44.0% 61.6% 59.4% 
Monitoring 15.3 12.6 20.6 8.4 12 
Governing 11.6 8.6 one 10.0 ee 
Scheduling irs 10.4 1271 11:3 10.8 
Goal-Setting 6.1 23 4.8 5.2 1.0 
Filling-In 1.6 6.8 5.4 1.0 7 
Staffing 1.4 0 0 Wf 1.4 
Modeling 8 Dal, fe 3B eo 
Evaluating 5 2.8 Lo 1.5 1.0 
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gories: Communicating, Monitoring, Governing, and Scheduling. The 
remaining 20% of their activities seemed to be unrelated to their major 
categories. 

Information is presented in Table 2 about the most routine actions of 
the five principals. Routine actions are composed both of routine 
behaviors and the targets of those behaviors. Communicating and 
Monitoring are the most frequently used routine behaviors. Work 
Structure is the most frequent target for these activities: Wilkins, 47%; 
Hedges, 39%; Murdock, 35%; Winston, 26%; and Rolf, 23%. The second 
most frequent target is Safety and Order with Winston highest, 22%, 
and Wilkins lowest, 4%. These two targets of behaviors constitute 
roughly 50% for most principals: Hedges, 58%; Wilkins, 51%; Winston, 
48%; Murdock, 45%; and Rolf, 35%. 

Despite these major commonalities, four principals showed unique 
differences in minor categories of action: 10% of Hedges’ actions were 
spent Planning and Goal Setting/Work Structure and Communicating/ 
Institutional Ethos; Murdock spent 9% of his actions on Communicating/ 


Table 2 


Elementary Principals’ Most Routine Actions 
Principals 

Actions Hedges Murdock Rolf Wilkins — Winston 
Comm/Work Structure 16 17 8 23 14 
Comm/Student 

Relations 1 
SAR/Work Structure 
Mon/Work Structure 
Gov/Safety and Order 
Comm/Staff Relations 
Mon/Safety and Order 
PGS/Work Structure 
Comm/Inst Ethos 
Comm/Safety 

and Order 5 6 - - 
Comm/Comm - - 8 = 
Comm/Comm Relations - 6 - 
Comm/Dist Relations - 5 - - 
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Communicating/District Relations and Governing/Work Structure; Rolf 
spent 9 percent of his actions in Communicating/School Ethos and 
Monitoring/Plant and Equipment; and Wilkins, 5 percent on Commu- 
nicating/Institutional Relations. Only Winston had no unique routine 
actions. 

What can be made of the information presented by these two tables? 
First, they demonstrate the heart of the elementary principalship is 
talking to others about work, watching what they do as they work, and 
talking about students and their treatment. Second, despite com- 
monalities in a number of areas, principals also spend some of their 
routine actions in ways that differ from their colleagues. 

What theoretical model of organizations best fits the results of Tables 
1 and 2? Allison’s three models of organizations suggest an answer to 
this question. Predictions concerning principals’ routine behaviors and 
the three models are presented in Table 3. 

Allison’s first model presents an organization as a rational, unitary 
group of actors pursuing an ordered set of goals. The leader is a 
technocrat who helps other actors in the organization examine 
alternatives and consequences in light of the overall priorities of the 
organization. The alternative selected comes closest to fulfilling its goals. 

If schools were consonant with the rational model of organizations, 
principals would spend a good deal of time Monitoring, Governing, 
Goal-Setting, and Evaluating. They would spend their actions watching 


Table 3 
Prediction of Principal Routine Actions by Allison (1971) Models 
Models 

Routine Action Rational SOPS Political 
Communicating O O 2 
Monitoring aP a + 
Governing Ht: + str 
Scheduling O + + 
Goal-Setting a F = 
Filling-In O O O 
Staffing O O O 
Modeling O 4 O 
Evaluating F O = 
Key 

+ High 

O Unclear 

— Low 
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alternatives that accomplish the goal. Principals would spend some of 
their actions on Goal-Setting and Governing. These actions would insure 
that goals were clearly determined, generally accepted, and fully 
implemented. 

The second model that Allison presents casts the organization as a 
collection of Standard Operating Procedures (SOPs). The actions of the 
organization are based on the continuing use of SOPs. What is done 
today, in other words, is what was done yesterday. 

Principals acting in accord with the second model would spend actions 
on Monitoring, Governing, Scheduling, and Modeling. These actions 
all contribute to the maintenance of SOPs. The actions of teachers in light 
of SOPs must be watched, controlled, coordinated, and guided. Little 
time would be spent in Goal-Setting. 

Allison’s third model presents organizations as made up of political 
actors. Actions of the organization are results of political negotiations. 
What an organization does depends upon who plays the political game, 
how they play that game, and the stakes the players think they are 
contesting. 

If schools operated in the political model, principals would spend 
actions in Communicating, Monitoring, Governing, and Scheduling. 
Communicating would be the most common action because of the need 
to use talk to generate consensus or to strike compromises about what 
actions to undertake. Actors move from talk (Communicating) to 
temporary structure (Monitoring, Governing, and Scheduling actions). 
This temporary structure consists of the understandings of participants 
about the particular consensus or compromise that governs what 
happens today. But consensus or compromise changes as interests, 
players, or circumstances change. Then another round of renegotiations 
and re-structuring occurs and a new temporary structure replaces the 
old. Under these conditions, there will be little Goal-Setting and 
Evaluating because both actions exacerbate further the difficulties of 
creating consensus or compromise. In sum, the school will have a 
negotiated order that keeps changing and that is created and maintained 
by Communicating. 

Does the information contained in Table 1 and 2 indicate which of 
Allison’s models might have the greatest explanatory power for schools? 
Information in Table 1 shows that principals spend a good deal of time 
Communicating, Monitoring, Governing, and Scheduling. The distribu- 
tion of their actions fits best with the political model. Both the first and 
second models would predict more time spent in Monitoring and less 
time spent in Communicating. 
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Information in Table 2 indicates that the bulk of Communicating is 
about the Work Structure and the treatment of students (Student 
Relations). Principals must talk with teachers because teachers, as actors 
with political resources, perceive both the work and the treatment of 
students differently. Communication is the way that a principal and his 
or her teachers negotiate the order of the school. 

Principals also must Monitor teachers and students. But this 
Monitoring in the school is not linked closely to either Goal-Setting or 
Evaluating. Principals seem to watch what is happening so that they 
may talk to teachers and students. But these talks should be seen more 
as negotiations about what has taken and could take place than as efforts 
to set goals or to evaluate on precise standards. In fact, the principals 
in the cases seemed to prefer broad rules with plenty of room for 
interpretation. 

The discretionary behavior of principals, the ways they use their 
actions in minor categories, reflects the ways they negotiate within the 
particular context of a particular school. Wilkins, Hedges, and Rolf, for 
example, spent actions on Goal-Setting. But they spent few actions 
Evaluating. The actions of these principals suggest that teachers may 
be told to, or be persuaded to, seek a certain goal, but they are not 
checked to see if they actually do pursue these goals. 

In sum, the distribution of routine actions found in the case studies 
can be viewed as supporting the interpretation of the school as a political 
organization with a negotiated order. Tables 1 and 2 do not provide 
information supporting interpretations of the school as rational or as 
governed by SOPs. These case studies, in sum, suggest that elementary 
principals commonly spend their actions politically negotiating about 
the on-going and ever-changing work structure and treatment of 
students within the school. These political activities are influenced by 
the particular participants and context of the school. 


Implications for Practice: I Don't Think You Can Get There From Here 


Why is it that case studies that focused on the work structure of 
schools fit so well a political model? At least one way of beginning to 
answer that question is to turn to five general questions that Allison 
suggests are important for explanation, analysis, or prediction in the 
political model (p. 257). 

The first question of the political model is concerned with the existing 
action channels and the usual ways of dealing with problems. The notion 
of action channels highlights the bureaucratic web that ensnares the 
work structure of the school: the principal must deal with the central 
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office, the teachers must work through an instructional supervisor, and 
programs developed by the district must be implemented or ignored. 
These examples suggest that elementary school principals are forced to 
deal with impositions on their prerogatives; what principals do must 
be negotiated with many others. If someone demands something—and 
nearly everyone appears to be able to demand—principals must respond 
and generally fulfill or carefully overlook the demand. 

Allison’s second question in the political model asks about the players 
and their positions. One set of players, the bureaucratic hierarchy, has 
already been noted. But the other players surrounding the principal 
include teachers, fellow principals, parents, students, and community 
members. The work structure touches the lives of many different players 
in many different positions. The positions of these players lead them 
to hold different preferences (likes and dislikes in matters of taste), 
interests (calculations of advantage or disadvantage for the self), and 
values (distributions of benefits for all). Moreover, teachers, or any other 
set of players in a single class, have different positions, hence, different 
rankings. In a work structure characterized by a myriad of positions, 
preferences, interests, and values, one reasonable decision strategy for 
principals would be political; they must seek consensus and compromise 
if they are to have anything like a work structure. 

Third, ‘““How do pressures of job, past stances, and personality affect 
the central players on this issue?” (p. 257). Allison’s question points to 
three additional factors that produce differences among the players. The 
mandate principals believe they have about their present schools, the 
ways these principals have behaved in the past, and their basic 
personality structure limit what they seek to do at this moment. But 
these factors are present in the lives of all the players. As the principal 
deals with a teacher over issues of work structure both bring to that 
encounter pressures of their roles, a history of living in those roles, and 
their unique personalities. Vivid examples in the cases are Hedge’s 
training and interest in psychology and the shiny black shoes worn each 
day by Wilkins. 

Fourth, Allison suggests the importance of deadlines that force 
resolutions. The work structures of these elementary schools present 
countless examples of deadlines: hiring of teachers, ordering supplies, 
enrollment of children. These deadlines, and many others, impose a 
rhythm of necessity on the schools that force the principal to resolve 
problems and to act. There are also rhythms created by individual 
principals. Some principals in these cases generated self-imposed and 
private time lines for change. These rhythms provide flexibility and 
room for manipulation because they were private and lacked precise 
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deadlines; they gave the principals some room for manipulation. The 
deadlines of the state or the district were public and inflexible; they 
necessitated negotiations. 

Allison’s fifth, and final question in the political model asks about the 
likelihood of foul-ups. The work structure of these schools appears filled 
with minor foul-ups. In fact, much of the communication about work 
structure involved efforts to avert or to patch up minor mistakes. 
Principals intend to repair small foul-ups before they become major. 
But it is not clear that what the principal sees as a foul-up is also seen 
by a teacher as a foul-up. While there are some common and well 
understood events generally recognized as foul-ups, e.g., losing a child, 
there are some actions that may be seen by the principal as a foul-up 
and by the teacher as a wise, professional judgment. Moreover, there 
appear to be a class of foul-ups that are idiosyncratic and mysterious; 
they just seem to be part of a class of happenings common to densely 
populated human environments. 

The five general questions of the political model, in sum, suggest why 
case studies that focus on work structure fit the political model so well. 
Actors in the situation exist in a world of multiple and frequently 
competing action channels; actors from multiple positions are involved 
in the action; actors within roles and across roles reflect the pressures 
of job, history, and personality; deadlines of one sort force resolution 
while deadlines of another sort do not; and, foul-ups are commonplace. 

How, then, are these case studies, category schemes, and theoretical 
models to be made helpful to practitioners? At the level of the case 
studies, practitioners may well be asked to compare actions they believe 
they would take to the actions of those studied. The practitioners could 
describe and analyze the costs and benefits of these actions. This 
procedure is a continuation of the case method or of simulation projects. 

Part of such discussions should fix on both political strategies and 
moral consequences. Practitioners need to consider various political 
strategies such as restricting conflict or spreading conflict, to think about 
various ways of reaching agreement, e.g., consensus, majority, edict, 
and to reflect about the priority rankings of various conflicts (Schatt- 
schneider, 1975). In this way principals need to broaden the repertoire 
of political skills they have available for dealing with the political life of 
the school. Equally, practitioners‘need to understand something about 
the moral conflicts that are the point at issue. They need to be forced to 
consider issues of utility, duty, justice, and law. The principals in these 
cases frequently used such moral notions; readers again should critique 
their performance. 
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At the level of category schemes, most that float around educational 
administration training programs are biased to rational or bureaucratic 
conceptions of the organization. Such schemes are of little help. We 
need to employ political schemes that reflect both interest group and 
factional politics (Lande, 1977). Interest group politics centers attention 
on the rational calculation of self-interest, the conscious creation and 
maintenance of corporate organizations, and the politics of compromise. 
Factional politics concerns the linking of patron and client, the ad hoc 
formation of factions and networks, and the politics of single issues. 
Both of these brands of politics seem common in the everyday life of the 
principal. More constructive use of both types of schemes in the training 
of principals would enrich their analytic repertoire. 

At the theoretical level, models such as those of Allison present 
multiple opportunities for practitioners to use a powerful, if simplified, 
language for describing and analyzing their world. One way that may 
help is through training exercises aimed at predictions based on notions 
of process derived from theoretical models. Predictions alert principals 
to the complexity of simple tasks, to the multiplicity of goals that exist 
in the world, to the pluralistic and evolving nature of organization and 
environment, and to the strength and limits of common (and 
uncommon) sense. Using theoretical models provides concrete pre- 
dictions and some sense of order in a messy world. Theoretical models 
accentuate some of the difficulties and rewards of theory (Lave and 
March, 1975). 

The message of this approach is simple: training programs that 
employ case studies, political category schemes, and political theories 
to help practitioners think about doing their job are useful. A rich and 
diverse portfolio of techniques helps. In contrast, we do damage to 
schools, their work structure, and their participants if we fix on only the 
rational or bureaucratic. Rationality hides the reality of conflict over 
preferences, interests, and values in a single standard that claims to be 
neutral. In fact, as a standard, rationality is not neutral at all on interests 
and values. The opposite of efficiency, for example, is not inefficiency 
but professional judgment and diversity. Bureaucracy stifles conflict 
through routines; SOPs stultify creativity and judgment through 
standardization and mindlessness. Politics uses conflict to educate by 
creating the need to inform opponents of relevant but frequently 
overlooked information, to create viable new alternatives, and to 
broaden the range of possible goals. Diversity and creativity are to be 
encouraged if participants feel they are to have a stake in the methods 
and outcome. 
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The long trail from case studies to predictions based on theoretical 
models, in sum, seems to lead to these notions for successful training 
programs for principals. That trail is long, winding, and difficult; those 
who follow it cannot guarantee that they will be able to help 
practitioners. But it may be a journey that in the long run is worth the 
effort, even though one cannot be certain that you can get there from 
here. 
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Moral, Social, and Technical Dimensions 
of the Principalship 


William D. Greenfield 


Introduction 


The case studies discussed in this volume contribute much to the 
storehouse of knowledge in education, and stand as potent reminders 
of the complexities of schools, their contextual and cultural embed- 
dedness, and enduring challenges of the principalship. They tell one a 
great deal about the nature of a school principal’s work activities, about 
persistent dilemmas encountered by principals on a daily basis, and 
about the character of the school work situation itself. 

In very important ways, the stories of these principals and their 
schools illustrate the limits of thinking about the work of principals 
solely in terms of leadership and management. They suggest that much 
of what principals do falls outside the bounds of technical rationality, 
and that there are important dimensions of their work which cannot be 
reduced to technique. The discussion in this article turns first to an 
examination of a principal's typical day, using the data from one case 
as a point of reference. A conception of the principal as culture-builder 
and reinforcer is used as a basis for analysis. Using the same data-set, 
the analysis then turns to an examination of moral, social, and technical 
role-demands characterizing the school work-setting, and discusses 
several persistent dilemmas principals face in their work. The article 
concludes with a discussion of implications growing out of the preceding 
analysis, and offers several recommendations regarding the preparation 
and development of school principals. 

Support for the ideas discussed here are grounded primarily upon a 
secondary interpretation of the case of Frances Hedges, principal of 
Orchard Park Elementary School. The data in some instances reflect 
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direct quotations of remarks made by Frances Hedges recorded by the 
Far West Laboratory research team; in other instances, supporting data 
reflect the observations and conclusions of the field researchers 
themselves. Page numbers noted in parentheses correspond to pages 
in the case study draft entitled Case #2: Frances Hedges, Principal of an 
Urban Elementary School (Dwyer, Lee, Barnett, Filby, Rowen, Alpert, and 
Kojimoto, 1985). 

One caveat is in order before proceeding. All studies have their 
limitations, and the case studies by their nature are very limited in 
scope. Although inclusion of several case studies of the high school 
principalship clearly would have added an important perspective on the 
principalship and the nature of schools as work-settings, this omission 
does not detract from the usefulness of the cases discussed in this 
volume. In a somewhat parallel fashion, the analyses and observations 
reported in this article are limited by their reliance on data from only 
one of the case studies. Data in the other six cases do not appear to 
support the ideas discussed next, but no systematic effort has been 
made by the author to substantiate this claim. Just as the Far West 
Laboratory’s observations may be verified or modified by other studies 
of the high school principalship and other elementary and junior high 
school principals, readers are encouraged to view the following analysis 
with a skeptic’s eye, and to test the validity of the author’s observations 
by using them as a basis for secondary analysis and interpretation of 
data reported in the other six cases. 


Principal as Culture-Builder & Reinforcer 


While concepts like instructional leadership, management, and 
administration dominate discussions, descriptions, and interpretations 
of the work of school principals, they provide little leverage on 
understanding the meaning of or even adequately describing the nature 
of a principal's actual work activities and behaviors. They are ambiguous 
concepts, and while they may represent useful fictions fueling the 
arguments of those who would prescribe what school principals should 
be doing, they do not adequately describe what principals actually do, 
nor do they help one decipher the meaning of those actions in a given 
context. 

The short list of phrases noted below were culled from a section of 
the Orchard Park Elementary School case study entitled “A Day in the 
Life of Frances Hedges.” While the “day” described in the case is 
actually a composite built upon incidents and observations of several 
different days, it is assumed that the sorts of problems, incidents, and 
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activities depicted below are typical and representative of the kinds of 
routine actions and behaviors characterizing Frances Hedges at work 
as a principal. 


Reviews a parent letter with a teacher. 

Tells students to get to classes. 

Greets students, and praises one girl’s new clothes. 

Gives a stern warning to a shouting student. 

Discusses trip finances with the reading lab specialist. 

Corrects students entering the building from a wyong door. 

Asks a student to return lunch trays left on a table. 

Asks students to pick up trash on the floor. 

Holds a mini-conference with the GATE teacher and two students 
about forgotten homework. 

Instructs two boys on a new job they’ve been given. 

Reviews enrollment figures with the secretary. 

Queries a student accused of tearing another’s jacket. 

Calls the mother of a GATE student who had forgotten his homework. 

Comforts a boy upset by thrown milk, escorts him to the cafeteria, 
and helps him get lunch. 

Watches the hall to assure students return to class in an orderly 
manner. 

Continues the discussion of ‘forgotten homework” and sets up a 
meeting with the teacher and the students’ parents. 

Checks the playground to make sure teachers are on yard duty. 

Calls down a student observed to be pushing another. 

Blows her whistle at students on the stadium seats. 

Reminds students playing in the hall to follow school rules. 

Visits a class to check on a substitute; sits in on a reading circle; helps 
a student; praises the students and their teacher; and makes 
suggestions to the teacher about using the reading specialist. 

Instructs the reading lab specialist to assist the substitute in organizing 
reading groups. 

Discusses math test scores and the potential of math centers with a 
district office person. 

Consults the new assistant librarian and gives her suggestions about 
how the reading lab specialist could help. 

Stands waving and smiling in the hall as students leave at the end of 
the day. 

Delivers the enrollment report to the district office. (pp. 12-18) 
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Is Frances Hedges leading? Is she administering? Are these activities 
what is meant by ““managing” a school? In a very broad sense one could 
argue that each of these questions can be answered affirmatively. Asking 
a student to pick up the trash on the floor is clearly an example of 
initiating structure, and giving comfort to the boy who was upset about 
having milk thrown on him probably counts as consideration—but are 
these examples of the kinds of images that come to mind when one 
speaks of leading or managing instruction? They are not what standard 
textbooks or theories would point to as examples of leadership, or 
management, or administration. 

How does one make sense out of these sorts of actions by a principal? 
While it is useful to know in a descriptive sense what it is that a school 
principal actually does on the job, in terms of his or her routine actions 
and behaviors, description alone tells one little about why these actions 
occur or how and whether they serve some larger purpose. The concepts 
of leadership and management have very limited explanatory power 
vis-a-vis enabling one to decipher and understand the meaning of 
activities as disparate as those typifying ‘A Day in the Life of Frances 
Hedges.” 

Taken singly or in their entirety, what do the constellation of actions 
representative of a day in the life of Principal Hedges reveal about the 
work of school principals? The concept of organizational culture permits 
a broader and more integrated view of a principal’s work activities, and 
enables one to more clearly see why seemingly trivial activities like 
picking up trash, or comforting a small child who has been upset by 
spilled milk, are important in the overall scheme of things. 

The concept of culture has a long and rich history, and has more 
recently been applied to the analysis of organizations. It is an idea that 
has been defined in various ways. Willower (1984) refers to “the peculiar 
set of traditions, values, norms, and other social structures and 
processes that characterize a particular organization” (pp. 35-38). 
Spradley (1980) defines culture as “the acquired knowledge people use 
to interpret experience and generate behavior” (p. 6). Schein (1985) 
defines organizational culture as ‘a pattern of basic assumptions— 
invented, discovered, or developed by a given group as it learns to cope 
with its problems of external adaptation and internal integration—that 
has worked well enough to be considered valid and, therefore, to be 
taught to new members as the correct way to perceive, think, and feel 
in relation to those problems” (p. 9). 

The intention here is not to describe in detail the culture of Orchard 
Park Elementary School but, rather, to explore the usefulness of 
examining Frances Hedges’ actions from a cultural perspective. The 
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analysis to follow thus makes the assumptions that there is an 
organizational culture at Orchard Park, that Frances Hedges actively 
strives to shape and reinforce certain aspects of that culture, and that 
she is guided in doing so by the vision she holds for Orchard Park, its 
students, and teachers. 

Schein (1985) proposes the following as examples of primary 
mechanisms used to build and reinforce an organization’s culture: “’(a) 
what leaders pay attention to, measure, and control; (b) leader reactions 
to critical incidents and organizational crises; (c) deliberate role 
modeling, teaching, and coaching by leaders; (d) criteria for allocation 
of reward and status; [and] (e) criteria for recruitment, selection, 
promotion, retirement, and excommunication” (pp. 224-225). Thus, one 
way to understand more completely the actions representing ““A Day 
in the Life of Frances Hedges” is to view them as a constellation of 
activities which systematically reinforce and build the school’s culture. 

Frances Hedges uses practically every available opportunity to build 
and reinforce a school culture that is child-centered and nurturing, and 
that places a high value on students’ social responsibility, and their 
learning and development. Nearly two-thirds of her actions involve 
students, and most are aimed at either resolving disputes or reminding 
students of acceptable behavior. About one-third of her actions involve 
other adults, and almost half of those focus on the importance of 
developing reading skills as a central school priority. 

She sends frequent and consistent signals to parents, teachers, and 
students about her values, beliefs, and priorities for Orchard Park and 
the children it serves. She translates her beliefs into action in her hiring 
practices, in the placement of students, in monitoring the orientations 
of new staff, in her systematic and consistent emphasis on the central 
importance of developing students’ self-esteem and sense of social 
responsibility, and in fostering an instructional climate supporting the 
importance of student achievement, particularly the development of 
reading skills: 


She believed that students should gain more than academic 
knowledge at school; she held that schools should instill a love for 
learning and should foster an attitude of social responsibility in all 
students (p. 20). 

My greatest priority is very definitely with reading. I think if children 
do not know how to read, that’s just a handicap that’s with you 
forever. They must know how to read in order to have an education 
(pray: 
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These two values are central to her vision of a good school and they 
shape virtually everything she does as principal of Orchard Park 
Elementary. In the preceding list of activities representative of ““A Day 
in the Life of Francis Hedges,” nearly two-thirds centered on implanting 
and reenforcing values about the centrality of student social responsibil- 
ity. Among other actions aimed at embedding this value in the 
orientations of staff and students are the following: 


Hedges modeled appropriate behavior for students regarding care of 
the building (p. 28). 

She constantly monitored the building and the playgrounds to ensure 
that the rules of conduct were being observed (p. 70). 

She used assemblies, bulletins, and directives to teachers to remind 
students of rules regarding noise, lining up for recess, and off-limit 
areas (p. 28). 

Hedges planned activities that would require students to assume 
some responsibility for school events and programs (p. 29). 

Hedges supported the teacher by strongly reminding the students of 
classroom rules or by having them phone home to get their materials 
(p. 29). 

While monitoring students, the principal frequently spoke to them 
about their behavior and reminded them of school rules (p. 32). 

She also made it a point to reinforce students when they were acting 
appropriately (p. 33) 

Hedges also supported teachers by speaking to students who were 
misbehaving in their classroom (p.33) 

Ifa disturbance arose when Hedges was visiting a classroom, she was 
quick to support the teacher (p. 35). 

Hedges took time to help students with their homework during her 
classroom visits or complimented them on their behavior for a 
substitute teacher (p. 36). 

If a student was having disciplinary problems, she made it a point to 
speak with that student on a “regular basis” (p. 37). 


These are only a few examples of the ways in which Frances Hedges 
communicated to students the importance of behaving in a socially 
responsible manner. In a parallel fashion, Hedges used multiple 
strategies to reinforce the importance of student achievement, particu- 
larly in the area of reading. Resource allocations, instructional and 
organizational policies, informal visitation to classrooms, rewards and 
recognition for students and teachers, meeting with faculty, and 
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reinforcement for certain in-service and staff development activities 
were among the different kinds of strategies and opportunities used by 
Hedges to build and reinforce the centrality of achievement , particularly 
in the area of reading. 

In excerpts from ‘A Day in the Life of Frances Hedges,” we see how 
much attention she pays to reading, and the kinds of signals and 
messages she gives to teachers and staff. More than half of her 
interactions with adults focus on reinforcing the centrality of reading: 
she plans to go to a reading conference with her Reading Specialist and, 
despite cut-backs in travel monies, assures the Reading Specialist that 
she'll find a way to support their travel; she visits a class to check ona 
substitute teacher, sits in on a reading circle, helps a student, praises 
the students and the teacher, and before leaving tells the teacher she'll 
send in the Reading Specialist to help her set up some reading centers; 
Hedges then stops by the Reading Specialist’s office to tell her to go and 
assist the substitute—“I made the entrée for you. I told her you'll help 
to get her reading organized because it’s the number one priority in this 
school” (p. 17); and later she stops by to help the new assistant librarian 
prepare for a group of students, suggesting that she consult the Reading 
Specialist for some assistance. 

These actions don’t occur by happenstance. Rather they appear to be 
intentional efforts by Hedges to communicate to staff her beliefs in the 
centrality of reading skill development and the importance of the 
reading lab and the Reading Specialist as resources available to teachers 
and other members of the school staff. Effective instruction was 
emphasized further in the following examples given by Hedges’ staff: 


She talks to us in faculty meetings about her expectations as far as 
[writing], reading, [and] math (p. 42). 

She encourages us to share with each other what we're doing (p.42). 
[Curriculum] is developed first of all within the circuit meeting, and 
Mrs. Hedges attends about 98% of these. She’s considered part of the 
circuit, and she [adds] her ideas and influences (p.42). 

Hedges enthusiastically supported the use of manipulatives in 
mathematics ... during writing of the school plan, she suggested 
making formal endorsement of the use of manipulatives (p. 44). 
Hedges constantly communicated her expectations to the Reading 
Specialist and teachers, encouraging them ,to work together to 
establish reading centers in the classrooms and to coordinate 
classroom and reading lab activities (p. 69). 

She often visited classrooms unannounced for short periods of time 
to observe teachers’ materials and lessons (p. 64). 
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[Hedges is] in and out, so she’s aware of what's going on, the teacher's 
approach and so forth (p. 65). 

She noted and emphasized positive aspects of teacher’s work and 
was always available and helpful when needed (p. 71). 


While specific actions by Hedges may appear routine, rather 
disconnected, and even mundane, viewing these actions through a 
cultural lense enables one to gain a sense of their purpose and to 
understand their significance in terms of that purpose. By consistently 
and systematically communicating her beliefs, values, and priorities, 
Hedges seeks to build and reinforce Orchard Park’s culture. The primary 
activities of monitoring and communicating aimed at influencing the 
work structure and student-staff relations in preferred directions thus 
are central to Hedges’ ability to build and reinforce the Orchard Park 
school culture. 

Viewing the work of Frances Hedges through a cultural lense, seeing 
her as a builder and reinforcer of the school culture at Orchard Park, 
not only helps one understand the significance of her actions, but also 
reveals that there are three very special features of the work itself: it is 
social; it has a moral dimension; and it has a technical component as 
well. The analysis of the case study data turns next to an examination 
of these features of Frances Hedges’ work as a school principal. 


Dimensions of Work 


The case study reports reveal much about the actual work situation 
faced by a school principal, providing compelling evidence that the 
character of the work situation varies in important ways from one school 
to another, and illustrate that these differences between schools can be 
traced to differences in school and community contexts and cultures. 
While there are observable differences between the particulars confront- 
ing principals in one school as contrasted with another, comparison 
across the cases suggests important features of the work situation that 
appear constant from one school to another. These similarities concern 
moral, social, and technical role-demands associated with the school 
work situation itself. These are noted because they appear to be central 
to understanding the work of school principals, and to understanding 
why some principals and some schools are more effective than others. 
These role demands are a function of the work situation itself and vary 
in their importance and intensity from one school to another. 

Each of the case studies offer examples of the interconnectedness of 
these role demands and the relation between these demands and the 
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capabilities and responses of the different principals. However, because 
Frances Hedges is notably distinct from the other principals, primarily 
in terms of her response to the technical demands of the work situation, 
the analysis to follow draws on examples from that case study. 


Social Demands 


A school is a social situation. While this may seem so obvious as not 
to warrant any special comment, it is nevertheless the most fundamental 
feature of the school work situation. It deserves much more attention 
than it has thus far received in studies of schools and of school 
principals, and in efforts to prepare principals for their work. The work 
situation is such that most of what transpires involves interpersonal 
interaction between the principal and one or more actors on the school 
scene. 

As illustrated in the case studies and elsewhere (Wolcott, 1973, for 
example), the work of a principal is largely verbal and face-to-face, and 
involves working with and through other people, either directly or 
indirectly. Most of the problems encountered by a school principal are 
precipitated by the actions of other individuals, and the solutions to 
problems generally require the cooperation of one or more persons at 
the school site. 

In the case of Frances Hedges and each of the other principals, the 
largest portion of their work involved the routine activities of monitoring 
and communicating. In “A Day in the Life of Frances Hedges,” virtually 
all of the principal’s actions involve either monitoring or communicating 
with students and staff; the exceptions include a ten-minute period at 
the beginning of the day and a twenty-minute period later in the 
morning. While there is some variation across the cases regarding the 
amount of time principals spend interacting with others, it is in every 
case quite high. Although a principal could choose to respond differently 
to this demand of the work setting, it is likely that such a choice would 
render the principal less effective. 


Moral Demands 


The school is a normatively complex work situation characterized by 
competing and often conflicting standards of goodness. There is a moral 
dimension to the work of a school principal. Every decision or action 
by a principal requires that a judgment be made in choosing between 
two or more action or decision alternatives. The choice may evolve either 
as the result of deliberate reflection upon and consideration of 
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competing alternatives and standards, or it may occur as a habituated 
response to conditions known and understood at only a “tacit” level 
(Polanyi, 1967). The case study data suggest that principals act largely 
on the basis of a learned and internalized understanding of what is right 
and good—an understanding that is the product of one’s own 
experience and personal background; one’s beliefs, knowledge, and 
personal values. 

Competing standards of goodness characterize the work situation in 
a school, and school principals frequently must choose between 
competing standards of goodness. Shall it be a standard of friendship, 
of political expediency, or some other standard? In Hedges’ case almost 
all of her actions are shaped by standards she applies in her efforts to 
build and reinforce a school culture that places a high value on the 
importance of developing students’ reading skills and on developing 
their ability to act in a socially responsible manner. However, by a 
standard of efficiency one could agree that the large amount of time she 
spends counseling and consoling students (the ripped jacket and the 
spilled milk incidents) might be used more wisely in some other activity. 
Similarly, by a standard of instructional effectiveness, one might argue 
that her interruption of a class in progress is inappropriate and that it 
would have been better to settle the matter of the ripped jacket at the 
end of the school day. 

There are additional examples of competing standards. One example 
involves the standards to be used in the assignment of students to 
classrooms. Hedges emphasizes that a child’s reading level should be 
the primary criterion, but recognizes that other criteria warranted 
consideration: ‘The match between students and teachers in terms of 
learning style, personality, and behavior” (p. 48); “intellectual gifted- 
ness, personality conflicts between students, and the native language 
of students (p. 49); and “considerations about retaining students at 
certain grade levels or the need for students to be included in the 
resource specialist’s program” (p. 49). 

There is internal strife at Orchard Park regarding disagreements about 
student placement (p. 49), and there is tension between classroom 
teachers and the Reading Specialist regarding decisions (the application 
of standards) by the latter (p. 38): Hedges is aware of these differences 
among staff regarding the various standards of goodness related to these 
matters, and in both instances she had to take special steps to resolve 
the differences (pp. 38 and 49). Other instances of competing standards 
revolve around staff perceptions of Hedges’ handling of student 
discipline (pp. 33-34), variations in the amount of noise and movement 
of students in classrooms that was tolerated by teachers (p. 35), teacher 
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dissatisfaction with the code of conduct system instituted by Hedges (p. 
34), and in Hedges’ decision not to place much emphasis in monitoring 
teachers’ lesson plans, even though required to do so by the state 
legislature (p. 64). As the field researchers note, Hedges “did not believe 
in that concept” (p. 64). 


Technical Demands 


Technical role demands on the principal vary with differences in the 
school situation, and the principal’s response to those demands is a 
function of that individual’s background and experience. Technical 
demands are of two broad types: organizational and instructional. 
Planning and decision-making strategies, budgeting and enrollment 
reports, and knowledge about organizational design, personnel admin- 
istration, and the process of organizational change are examples of types 
of technical knowledge and strategies that are organizational in nature. 
Technical demands of an instructional nature include matters more 
directly related to teaching, curriculum development and articulation, 
the improvement of instruction,, instructional organization and climate, 
and alternative student placement arrangements, to note several that 
are central. 

School principals are typically admonished in much of the prescriptive 
literature for not giving more emphasis to technical demands of an 
instructional nature. Frances Hedges stands apart from other principals 
described in the cases primarily because of her responsiveness to and 
emphasis on technical demands of an instructional nature. This 
emphasis is in part due to the character of Orchard Park Elementary, 
but is due primarily to Frances Hedges’ professional background and 
experience as an educator. 

Precisely because she is knowledgeable about and committed to 
certain educational practices, Frances Hedges has the capability to both 
perceive and respond to technical demands in her school situation that 
are often of an instructional nature. In this regard she appears to be 
quite different from the other principals studied. While it is clear that 
all of the principals were concerned about the quality of instruction in 
their schools, none appeared to have as high a level of formal knowledge 
about instructional and curriculum matters as Frances Hedges. She was 
quite informed and opinionated about such matters, and her orientation 
toward instruction enabled her to engage in work activities and to 
interact with faculty in ways that were quite different from those of the 
other principals studied. 
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The point is not to suggest that Frances Hedges represents an “‘ideal 
type” principal. Rather, because Hedges had a greater degree of 
knowledge about instructional and curricular matters, she was more 
able and thus more likely than the other principals to perceive and to 
respond to technical demands in the situation that were instructional 
in nature. Her knowledge about such matters influenced both what she 
saw and how she responded to those perceptions; it provided her with 
a professionally legitimate base of influence with teachers; and it enabled 
her to communicate with faculty in a substantively credible manner. 

The preceding analysis proposes that critical role demands of a social, 
moral, and technical nature arise out of the school work situation, 
suggesting that a principal's ability to be effective is, in part, related to 
the degree to which one possesses knowledge, skills, beliefs, and 
dispositions that fit the requirements of the work situation. A principal’s 
ability to lead and manage a school well, to build and reinforce a school’s 
culture in positive ways, is thus a function of the match or the degree 
of fit between the knowledge, ability, and dispositions of the principal 
and the demands of the work situation in a particular school. 

In addition to role demands such as those discussed above, the school 
work situation confronts the principal with a number of persistent . 
dilemmas. These are examined next to illustrate the interplay between 
certain features of the work situation and the strategies employed by a 
principal to respond to those conditions. 


Persistent Dilemmas of the Principalship 


A major contribution of the case studies is that they reveal much of 
the “hidden” world of school principals—a world that is hard to discern 
and difficult to understand with more distanced and cross-sectional 
approaches typical of much research in education. They offer a more 
complete portrait of the dynamics of the principalship and reveal the 
complex interaction of elements bearing upon principals and teachers 
at work. They reveal the “lines of action” of principals, the antecedents 
and consequences of actions, and the interrupted and multiple character 
of actions that fold back upon themselves over time. 

The activities described in “A Day in the Life of Frances Hedges” 
illuminate a number of persistent dilemmas associated with the 
principalship, and illustrate the strategies employed by a principal to 
cope with the realities of the work situation. Awareness of the different 
kinds of dilemmas present in the school work situation leads to a more 
coherent understanding of the typical kinds of day-to-day activities of 
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_ School principals. Some of the dilemmas faced by Frances Hedges and 
the other principals include: 


O The pressure to settle disputes that have not been witnessed 
first-hand; 

© The pressure to remain calm and in control in the face of daily 
threats to stability; 

© The pressure to act despite competing and often conflicting 
standards of goodness; 

© The pressure to move forward with an agenda despite continuous 
and unpredictable interruption; and 

© The pressure to stay on top of a situation that is in constant flux. 


The frequency of occurrence and the intensity of these dilemmas will 
be different from one school to another because of differences in school 
and community culture and context, and because of differences in the 
knowledge, skill, beliefs, and orientations of principals. 

One of the most time-consuming problems encountered by Frances 
Hedges appears to be that of having to settle disputes between students, 
or between teachers and students, that have not been witnessed 
first-hand by the principal. Sorting out the different and conflicting 
stories of participants in these disputes is difficult and time-consuming. 
The incident of the “ripped jacket” is an example: 


Hedges has the alleged perpetrator come to her office to discuss the 
matter; the student denies any knowledge of the incident. Hedges 
then takes the student to her class to get the alleged victim; Hedges 
finds from the teacher that the boy has gone to Hedges’s office. Hedges 
and the girl find the boy and return to the office, and all three discuss 
the incident. In the course of telling her story the alleged perpetrator 
says that one of her friends could verify her story. Hedges calls that 
student’s teacher on the intercom and asks her to send the girl’s friend 
to the office. While waiting for the student, questioning by Hedges 
continues and eventually the alleged perpetrator acknowledges that 
“she did pull the jacket but did not tear it” (p. 15). The girl’s friend 
then arrives and is briefly questioned by Hedges. Hedges counsels 
the guilty party about lying initially and gets her to apologize to the 
boy with the ripped jacket. The principal then consoles the boy, noting 
that the rip was at a seam and would be easy to repair. The session 
concludes with Hedges giving the students a hall-pass to return to 
their class, noting for the students that “she had marked the time 
they were leaving the office on each pass.” (p. 15) 
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The preceding is only one example of this dilemma Hedges must face. 
Other parallels can be found in the incident with the GATE teacher and 
the two boys who “forgot” their homework, and in the incident when 
five boys burst into the main office (one in tears about having milk 
thrown on him). These and similar incidents may be more common in 
some schools than others, but when they do occur, their resolution 
appears to require considerable time and patience on the part of the 
principal. 

The pressure to remain calm and in control in the face of daily threats 
to the stability of the school’s social order is enduring, and is apparent 
in Hedges’ almost non-stop monitoring and communicating activities 
directed at students. Whether engaged in admonishing students for 
running in the halls, shouting too loudly, entering the wrong door, or 
in telling students to get to class in an orderly manner, calling down a 
student observed to be pushing, or reminding students to follow the 
school rules, Frances Hedges is pressed to remain calm and in control 
as she responds to a multitude of disruptive or potentially disruptive 
behaviors on the part of students. 

The pressure to act despite competing and often conflicting standards 
of goodness is evident in several of the episodes recorded in “A Day in 
the Life of Frances Hedges.” The “ripped jacket’’ incident reflects one 
example of the dilemma of the necessity to act despite conflicting 
standards of goodness. One standard is reflected in the value and 
importance that Hedges attaches to getting all of the relevant 
information needed to enable her to deal with students in a humane and 
responsible way—in a manner which seeks both to model social 
responsibility and to preserve student self-esteem. Another standard 
to which Hedges subscribes, but which appears to have been sacrificed 
somewhat in this incident, is the value she attaches to the importance 
of student achievement and fostering conditions which enable students 
to receive maximum benefit from the efforts of teachers. Resolving the 
“ripped jacket’ incident required that three students leave their 
classroom (where instruction by the teacher was presumably in 
progress), and resulted in at least two interruptions of teachers’ classes. 
As Hedges said to Alicia’s teacher when she called her on the intercom: 
“T hate interrupting a class, but can you send in Alicia?” (pald): 

The pressure to move forward with an agenda despite continuous and 
unpredictable interruptions is another recurring challenge. Frances 
Hedges’ day begins with an interruption, one of many that will occur 
as the day progresses. Hedges spends much of her day ‘on the run,” 
and her path is strewn with numerous interruptions, almost none of 
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which could have been predicted: the teacher stopping by at 8:10 a.m. 
with a letter to be reviewed; the child who shows-off her new clothes; 
the GATE teacher and the boys who forgot their homework; and the 
five boys who burst into the main office (the spilled milk incident). 

In some instances the routine is marked by interruptions that are a 
direct result of the initiatives of others, be they students or teachers. 
Other interruptions, usually of briefer duration but equally unpredict- 
able, are a function of her initiative in response to the actions of others 
as she moves about the school. Be it in the hallways, classrooms, 
cafeteria, or on the playground, she is constantly attentive to the 
behaviors of students and frequently pauses to correct their behavior, 
to counsel them about their actions, and to reinforce positive behavior. 

Regular visits to the playground and to the cafeteria inevitably trigger 
brief interactions with students who need to be reminded of the school 
rules. She is constantly attentive to students, both rewarding and 
admonishing their behavior, and much of what she does in these 
instances is a function of what she “notices.” These, in a sense, are 
interruptions of her own making that grow out of her efforts to monitor 
what occurs in her school. Like those instances noted previously, they 
cannot be predicted nor can they be ignored, given her view of the 
situation and what she is building and reinforcing at Orchard Park. 
That there will be interruptions and that these will occur in an 
unpredictable manner can be and probably are anticipated by Hedges 
and by other principals. What is problematic, however, is the knowledge 
of the particulars—who will be involved, when it will occur, will it be 
of a major or minor nature, etc. 

Staying on top of a situation that is unpredictable and in constant flux 
becomes problematic. For Frances Hedges it requires that she proceed 
with her normal routine, in terms of making the rounds and checking 
on various aspects of the school situation, and that she simultaneously 
remain open to and responsive to interruptions, handling many of them 
“on-the-move.” She reinforces positive values whenever she can, and 
is always on the look-out for disruptive or potentially dysfunctional 
behavior on the part of students. 

She constantly scans her environment for signs of trouble and seizes 
positive opportunities to reinforce student and staff behavior as those 
occasions present themselves. Because the situation is in constant flux, 
Frances Hedges is sensitive to the role she plays as a “threshold 
guardian’ (Wolcott, 1973; Willower, 1982, 1984). She is responsive to 
the situational press to scan the immediate environment for signs of 
trouble and, in the process of nudging along her daily agenda, seizes 
opportunities to reinforce actions on the part of students and teachers 
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that support her vision of what is desirable—that students are learning 
skills and attitudes needed to be useful and productive citizens. 


Implications 


The Far West Laboratory case studies of school principals add much 
to the field’s understanding of that role and of the nature of schools as 
work settings. The cases are rich in detail and provide a solid descriptive 
base regarding the interplay between the school and community context 
and culture and the personal backgrounds and orientations of principals. 
The data are particularly useful in illuminating the limitations of 
concepts like instructional leadership and management, and provide a 
much needed stimulus regarding the direction and focus of inquiry 
about the character of schools as work-places, and about the training 
and development of school principals. 

Educational administration, as a field of study and practice, has long 
been enamored of the idea of leadership, and has been wedded 
particularly to the idea of instructional leadership. The case studies 
vividly illustrate the complexity of leading and managing schools, and 
provide a basis for understanding the broad range of behaviors enacted © 
by school principals as they come to terms with the “givens” of their 
work situation. School principals lead and manage, and they teach, 
coach, model, and counsel as well. Many of the actions by school 
principals are not captured by prevailing conceptions of instructional 
leadership and management. Those who study and train principals 
would be well-advised to adopt a multi-faceted image of the work of 
school-level administrators. 

The concept of principal as school culture-builder and reinforcer is 
one example of a broader image. It is useful in that it provides a 
framework which encompasses and integrates the broad range of 
activities characterizing their work. Other ideas might be explored as 
well, and doing so may allow more complete understandings of schools 
and the work of principals to emerge. 

In-depth case studies such as those conducted by the Far West 
Laboratory research team not only provide useful insights regarding the 
role of principal, but also reveal much about the nature of the work 
situation itself. Descriptive understandings of school work-settings 
illuminate important differences between schools, and provide perspec- 
tive on the important connections between institutional and community 
contexts and the constraints and opportunities characterizing particular 
schools. 
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The prevailing literature in educational administration paints a picture 
~ of schools as more similar to than different from one another, and case 
studies such as those discussed in this volume challenged that image. 
While it is useful to understand the way in which schools are similar to 
one another, it is equally important to understand both how and why 
they differ from one another. These differences portend major 
consequences for school principals, both in terms of what they must do 
in order to be effective, and in terms of what is possible given particular 
conditions in a school. A school’s history, its cultyre, its size and level 
(elementary, middle, or secondary), the larger system, and character- 
istics of the community and student population are examples of factors 
which may contribute to differences between schools and, subsequently, 
to the nature of demands, opportunities, and constraints encountered 
by a school principal. 

Evidence that different schools frequently represent quite different 
sets of limitations and possibilities for principals will hopefully temper 
the attractiveness of prescriptions for school improvement that assume 
greater uniformity in school conditions than actually is the case. 
Policy-makers and reformists will be more successful in efforts to 
improve schools if they understand that all schools are not the same, 
and that the ability of a principal to make a school more effective is 
constrained in very important ways by site-specific differences in school 
conditions. Further, these cases suggest that a principal's ability to be 
effective is in large part a function of the degree of fit between the 
demands of a particular school situation and the knowledge, skills, 
beliefs, and dispositions brought to that situation by the principal. 
Principals perceived as effective in one school setting may not be as 
effective in a different setting. 

The case studies illustrate that the character of the work situation in 
a school places certain role-demands on the principal and presents the 
principal with a number of persistent dilemmas. A school principal's 
ability to respond effectively to these demands and dilemmas is largely 
a function of that individual’s personal background and experience. 
Differences in what principals believe, know, and are able to do have 
important consequences in terms of how and whether they respond to 
the special kinds of role-demands and dilemmas that characterize 
schools as work-settings. 

Prevailing conceptions of the work of school principals as portrayed 
in textbooks and in training program curricula are not particularly 
responsive to the actual character of the work-settings in schools. The 
school is fundamentally a social situation; it is a situation characterized 
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by competing and often conflicting standards of goodness; and it is a 
situation that represents technical demands of both an instructional and 
an organizational nature. Principals respond well or poorly to these 
demands, and the nature of their responses are directly influenced by 
their knowledge, skills, beliefs, and dispositions. A principal’s character 
and other personal qualities are important antecedents influencing their 
day-to-day responses to these role-demands. 

Graduate training programs for school principals could be redesigned 
so that individuals have the opportunity to learn and practice using the 
knowledge and skills needed to respond effectively to the social, moral, 
and technical demands of the work situation they’ll encounter in a 
school. School districts also could do much to advance more effective 
practices in the principalship. Providing on-going opportunities for 
principals to acquire and refine role-relevant knowledge and skill could 
benefit those already holding such positions. Full-time internships, 
under the guidance of effective role-models and encompassing multiple 
types of school settings, could enable prospective principals to more 
effectively integrate and apply concepts, beliefs, and skills shaped 
through formal training and previous experience. 


Summary and Recommendations 


The preceding analysis explored the usefulness of viewing the work 
of school principals through a cultural lense, pointed to the importance 
of social, moral, and technical role-demands associated with the nature 
of the school work-setting, and briefly examined some of the persistent 
dilemmas that principals face on a daily basis. While the data offered 
in support of these observations were drawn only from a single case 
study, several general propositions appear warranted and worth 
pursuing by those involved in the training and development of school 
principals. 

There are important differences between schools that are attributable 
to variations in institutional and community contexts and school and 
community cultures, and these differences have major consequences for 
school principals in terms of the strategies and orientations that will 
enable them to administer their schools effectively. There are also 
enduring similarities across schools in terms of the role-demands 
associated with the school work situation itself, and a principal's 
effectiveness is in large part a function of the degree of fit between those 
role-demands (social, moral, and technical) and the personal back- 
grounds and orientations characterizing the principal (their knowledge, 
skills, beliefs, and dispositions). 
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Success as a principal in one school is thus no guarantee that one will 
be successful in a different school. Strategies and orientations that 
worked well in one circumstance may be entirely inappropriate or 
impossible to enact in a different school. A principal’s ability to perform 
is directly affected by the degree to which he or she possesses the 
knowledge, skills, and dispositions required to respond appropriately 
to: (1) the role-demands characterizing the school work-situation in 
general (the social, moral, and technical demands common to every 
school); and (2) the particularistic demands of the situation which vary 
from one school to another as a function of differences in school and 
community context and culture. 

Principal preparation programs almost exclusively emphasize the 
acquisition of technical knowledge and skill of an organizational nature. 
Little or no emphasis is given to the acquisition of knowledge and skills 
that would enable a principal to respond effectively to technical 
demands of an instructional nature. Equally, preparation curricula 
generally fail tto provide for the acquisition of knowledge and skills that 
would enable a principal to respond effectively to social and moral 
demands of the work-setting in schools. 

Preparation programs for principals could be modified to reflect these 
realities of the school work-setting. A substantial knowledge base exists 
regarding the work of teachers and the teaching process, the dynamics 
of social groups, the exercise of power in organizations, and the 
management of conflict. There also is a substantial literature regarding 
educational practice and philosophy. 

While the university is particularly well-suited to providing prospec- 
tive principals with the opportunity to acquire and use role-relevant 
knowledge and analytical skills related to common role-demands (social, 
technical, and moral), school districts are better suited to providing 
opportunities for individuals to develop their ability to apply that 
knowledge in context-specific settings; preferably work situations which 
reflect a range of differing conditions attributable to variations in school 
and community cultures and contexts. 

Although the internship in educational administration tends to be 
viewed as important by those responsible for the preparation of 
principals, the reality is that not many school districts support 
internships which call for full-time involvement by prospective princi- 
pals, and few university preparation programs or state departments of 
education require that kind of internship of individuals working toward 
certification as a principal. Improved partnerships between school 
districts and university-based preparation programs could lead to the 
design and implementation of curricula that reflect the actual role- 
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demands of the principal’s work situation, and of internship experiences 
which provide realistic opportunities for individuals to practice using 
role-relevant knowledge and skills in varying contexts. This is not a 
particularly revolutionary idea, but it remains to be implemented in a 
serious fashion by most school districts and universities. 

Those responsible for the preparation of school principals are likely 
to find the case studies discussed in this volume both stimulating and 
unsettling: stimulating in their vivid portrayal of the work of school 
principals; unsettling in the disparity they reveal between what 
principals are taught in preparation programs and what they actually 
are required to know and do as a result of the role-demands of the work 
situation itself. There is a great deal that can be done to improve the 
preparation of principals, and readers will find much in these case 
studies to guide efforts to redesign preparation programs for school 
principals. 
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A. Lorri Manasse 


Introduction 


Much of the recent literature on leadership, effective schools, and 
excellent organizations speaks of vision—defined in some way as the 
development, transmission, and implementation of an image of a 
desirable future—as an essential, often THE essential quality of leaders. 
This vision apparently gives life to an organization: 


Exemplary leaders imagine an exciting, attractive, and focused future 
for their organizations. They dream of making a difference. They have 
visions of what might be, and they believe they can make it happen. 
(Kouzes & Posner, 1984,p. 1) 


Vision becomes the guide or roadmap to a better future: 


Vision is a mental journey from the known to the unknown, creating 
the future from a montage of current facts, hopes, dreams, dangers, 
and opportunities. (Hickman & Silva, 1984, Pp. iol) 


Vision is the force which molds meaning for the people of an 
organization: 


Management of attention through vision is the creating of focus... . 
Leaders are the most results-oriented individuals in the world, and 
results get attention. Their visions or intentions are compelling and 
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pull people toward them. Intensity coupled with commitment is 
magnetic. . . . Vision grabs. (Bennis & Nanus, 1985, p. 28) 


In fact, some studies indicate that it is the presence of this personal 
vision on the part of a leader, shared with members of the organization, 
that may differentiate true leaders from mere managers: 


While they seem to hold fairly idiosyncratic perspectives toward their 
work world and while these viewpoints appeared to condition their 
manner and style of behavior as principals, all eight [principals in this 
study] were ... desiring and eager to make their schools over in 
‘their image’ . . . and resourceful in being able to structure their roles 
and the demands on their time in a manner that permitted them to 
pursue what might be termed their personal objectives as principals. 
(Blumberg & Greenfield, 1980) 


Common to these conceptions of “vision” is some comprehensive but 
personal picture of a desired future that a leader conveys to members 
of his or her organization. Once the organizational members “buys 
into” the vision, they join the leader in turning their shared vision into 
reality. Implicit in this conception of vision are assumptions about 
leadership and change and about leadership and management. 


Leadership and Change 


Leaders “lead” the organization to some new or different state; they 
do not simply maintain the existing situation. Leaders are involved in 
change, and without change or movement, there is no leadership. To 
actively change an organization, leaders must make decisions about the 
nature of the desired state. Making choices requires both information 
(about current realities and future possibilities) and what Greenfield 
(1986) calls “moral imagination’’—the ability to see the discrepancy 
between how things are and how they might be, applying some 
standard of goodness that illuminates this discrepancy. Visionary 
leadership demands a clear sense of personal and organizational values, 
used as decision criteria in judging the merit of alternative actions, or 
“competing standards of goodness” (Greenfield, 1986). It is important 
to note the very personal nature of vision, even after it is translated into 
organizational vision (see, for example Bennis & Nanus, 1985; Hickman 
& Silva, 1984; Dwyer et al., 1985; Morris, Crowson, Hurwitz, & 
Porter-Gehrie, 1981; Blumberg & Greenfield, 1980; Macoby, 1981; Peters 
& Austin, 1985). Vision is not a matter of adopting a packaged recipe 
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_ for success. It is based on personal or personalized professional values, 
personal images of possibilities, and personal assessments of a situation. 
This personalized approach to leadership may, in fact, run counter 
to some of the current programatic efforts to create “effective schools” 
based on a set list of characteristics and a set pattern of actions to 
implement. Such lists and actions, without personal vision and personal 
commitment, violate our conception of visionary leadership as a 
requisite force in creating organizational excellence. Roland Barth (1986) 
contrasts what he calls this prescriptive “list logic’ of school improve- 
ment with an alternative logic evolving from a core framework (vision, 
if you will) of a school as a “community of learners.” For Barth this 
central vision is a framework out of which the activities and objectives 
of the school evolve. Learning becomes the “business” of the school and 
all of its members (teachers and students alike) are learners. Barth’s 
“community of learners” is only one vision of a school. The point, for 
our purposes, is that there is a central vision out of which all members 
of the organization can define roles and activities, and from which 
evolve organizational goals, actions, and criteria for effectiveness. 

Decisions about the desired future state are part of a larger leadership 
process which Peter Vaill (1982) calls “‘purposing—that continuous 
stream of actions by an organization’s formal leadership that has the 
effect of inducing clarity, consensus, and commitment regarding the 
organization’s basic purposes” (p. 29). Purposing is the primary activity 
of leaders. Purposing is the expression of what the leadership wants. It 
is seen in leaders’ accounts of the meaning of the system’s daily 
activities; and it is equally evident in decisions NOT to do things. 
Purposing differentiates the organization from superficially similar 
organizations, and may entail “mythologizing” the leader and the 
organization. This articulation of purpose becomes grounds for the 
strategic decisions of the organization. 

Leadership, then, involves determining the direction of an organiza- 
tion (vision), and then leading the organization in that direction 
(strategy). It is the existence of vision, out of which evolves strategy, 
that differentiates leadership from management, though some of the 
actual activities of the individual encompass both management and 
leadership. 


Leadership and Management 


Bennis and Nanus (1985) tell us “managers do things right; leaders 
do the right thing” (p. 21). This distinction between leadership and 
management is important when we look at our expectations of leaders. 
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Much of the traditional training in both business and educational 
administration involves basic management skills—“doing things right””— 
compliance with federal and state regulations, pupil and personnel 
accounting, budgeting, market analysis, scheduling, or product man- 
agement. Indeed, Kotter (1985) exclaimed recently that the educational 
system itself contributes significantly to the crisis of leadership today. 


[The educational system] is not designed to produce leadership in any 
quantity. Instead, it is structured to produce technically component 


(more or less) and socially naive people. . . . Work (a student’s job) 
means performing some task or tasks largely by oneself, even though 
this is often done with other people present. . . . the needed tools are 


supplied, goals and rules clearly specified, and the grading of 
performance “objective” . . 


We are not training leaders; we are training managers. 

The distinction between leadership and management becomes blurred 
because generally, our organizations are designed in such a way that 
we expect both leadership and management from the same individual. 
And, indeed, research of the past few years has demonstrated that 
leaders lead as they manage. (See, for example, Kotter, 1982, or 
Manasse, 1985.) They use the small, often mundane daily tasks and 
interactions involved in managing an organization as opportunities. 
They gather information about the status of the organization and the 
people in it. They plant ideas that convey their vision and suggest 
interpretations of events. ‘Management by Wandering Around” is at 
the heart of leadership, say Peters and Waterman (1982, p. 122). In fact, 
without operational activities to provide them opportunities to learn and 
to lead, leaders would have to create situations through which they 
could be connected with the ongoing life of their organization. 

Research has demonstrated that the actual observed activities of those 
in leadership/management positions vary remarkably little, whether the 
individual is a highly effective or relatively ineffective leader (Manasse, 
1984, 1985). Examination of the actions of four elementary principals in 
the Far West Laboratory's case studies (Dwyer et al., 1985) shows that 
the relative proportion of management, instructional, and political 
activities is fairly consistent across the cases. Looking more closely we 
see 37% to 46% of the activities involved management tasks; 30% to 44% 
involved instructional issues, and 19% to 24% of the activities were 
political in nature. Other studies have produced similar results 
(Martinko, 1983; Morris et al., 1981; Pitner, 1982). The point, then, is 
that the leadership differences appears to come not from what the 
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individuals “do” during the day, but from how they think about what 
they do, how they communicate how they think, and what they “do” 
while they are “doing” it. 

Leadership involves the infusion of routine activities with meaning 
and vision. For leaders, the activities of scheduling and allocating 
resources, communicating with staff and students, managing the safety 
and physical environment of a school, evaluating staff, etc., are used, 
not simply to solve the immediate problems or to accomplish the task 
at hand, but also to test and communicate a set of values, priorities, and 
meanings that, taken together, represent the leader’s vision of the 
organization. 

In the Far West Laboratory’s case studies (Dwyer et al., 1985) the 
existence or lack of such a vision becomes apparent in the underlying 
metaphor or image of the school that the principal conveys. If no such 
image is apparent, it is likely that the activities of each person, each 
day, and each year are seen as separate. There is no common sense of 
purpose or priorities, no vision to guide the individual decisions, and 
little effort to create systems or symbols to articulate, communicate, or 
explicate the vision. Activities and decisions in such an organization, 
while having individual merit, may contradict each other and, 
ultimately, work to opposite ends and send contradictory messages to 
staff, clients, or the community at large. 

Thus, while we can distinguish management from leadership 
conceptually, in reality we often find the two roles coexisting in the 
same position and the same person. We do not hire school principals 
to lead and others to manage our schools. Only at the most senior levels 
of large organizations do we begin to see an operational separation of 
these two roles. The chief executive officers of very large multinational 
corporations may not get involved in the day-to-day management of the 
enterprise. Their role is primarily one of “purposing,” continuously 
defining the direction and the vision of the enterprise (Vaill, 1982). They 
do this through symbolic appearances within and without the 
organization, communication with the board and the senior staff, and 
strategic decisions. Similarly, the superintendent of a large school 
district may work primarily with the board, community interest.groups, 
and the budget process, leaving actual operations to the staff. But in 
smaller organizations, or at least lower levels of very large organizations, 
management and leadership are intertwined. The effective leader uses 
the activities of management to accomplish the goals of leadership. 

For too long the concept of leadership has focused primarily on 
management. Sergiovanni (1984) suggests a hierarchy of management/ 
leadership roles, with technical aspects at the base, followed by human, 
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educational, symbolic, and cultural. Technical, human, and educational 
aspects of leadership, like hygiene factors in Herzberg’s motivation 
theory (Herzberg, Mausner, & Snyderman, 1959), are essential for 
competent schooling. Their absence contributes to ineffectiveness. Their 
presence alone, however, is not sufficient to bring about excellence. It 
is the cultural and symbolic aspects that separate management and 
competency from leadership and excellence. Their absence does not 
appear to negatively affect routine competence—the management of the 
enterprise; but the greater their presence, the less important, beyond 
some minimum presence, are the more technical factors. 

We focus here, then, on the role of vision in leadership—what it is, 
how it makes a difference, how it is translated into meaning and action, 
and how it can be developed. In examining vision, we can differentiate 
four interacting components: ORGANIZATIONAL VISION, which 
involves a comprehensive picture of the existing system within its 
environment; FUTURE VISION, which creates a picture of the 
organizational system in its environment at some future point in time; 
PERSONAL VISION, which involves the strategic development and 
positioning of personal and human resources; and STRATEGIC 
VISION, which, based on an understanding of the change process, 
translates vision into action. 


Organizational Vision 


Organizational vision requires the development of a systems perspec- 
tive. A leader must understand how all the separate elements within 
the organization interact. A systems perspective enables one to 
understand how action in one area may affect other, seemingly 
unrelated, areas. Without such a perspective, actions of individuals or 
operating units may be inconsistent with each other or even counterproduc- 
tive. 

Lack of a systems perspective may be seen in the instances of less 
effective managers who are overwhelmed by managing day-to-day 
crises and operations. They take each event and each decision as a 
separate event, often failing to see the underlying relationships and 
patterns. Lacking a broader perspective, they fail to anticipate future 
problems or to put policies and systems into operation to resolve 
problems without their continued and immediate personal intervention. 

A systems perspective enables effective executives to identify and 
develop human resources within their organization. By delegating 
responsibility, they create an ongoing capacity for high performance 
and, at the same time, free themselves to focus on activities with the 
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- highest potential payoff in terms of implementing their vision. Thus, 
we see Frances Hedges (Dwyer et al., 1985) delegating responsibility to 
the reading specialist in her school, utilizing district office resources, 
and using “circuit” meetings as a coordination device. Furthermore, her 
involvement of the entire staff in creating the school’s three-year plan 
helps other staff members develop a broader understanding of the 
school organization, its elements, and its environment. 

Organizational vision is more than simply a vision of a new 
curriculum, a new building, or new products. Organizational vision 
enables organizational members to understand how any particular 
technical, educational, or product innovation will affect other elements 
of the system. Organizational vision requires the kind of perspective 
described by Kanter (1983) as characteristic of integrative systems. This 
perspective assumes that the parts of the whole are dependent on each 
other, and that their behavior can be best understood in terms of their 
relationships to their context and their connections—or non-connections— 
with each other and their environment. Organizational vision provides 
a base for a future vision that is more than simply individual goals, but 
is a total picture of the organization in its environment at some future 
point in time. 

Certain cognitive skills are essential for the development of organiza- 
tional vision. These include basic information processing skills—the 
ability to objectively assess data, to be aware of one’s own personal 
biases, and to “read” the non-verbal data in interpersonal interactions 
and situations. An active and positive attitude toward learning is also 
required. Research consistently shows that effective leaders see 
themselves as learners (Bennis & Nanus, 1985; Macoby, 1980; Hickman 
& Silva, 1984; Peters & Austin, 1985). Not only do they seek every 
possible opportunity within their organizations to gather data, but they 
actively seek opportunities to learn outside their immediate work 
environment. They attend professional meetings, engage in hobbies or 
community activities, and read. They frequently find seemingly 
serendipitous opportunities to apply their knowledge within their 
organizations. They also find that learning about other organizations 
helps them understand their own. They appreciate the value of models 
to help them make sense of information and to provide a variety of 
lenses or filters through which they find patterns and meaning in their 
data. 

This picture of leader as learner contrasts greatly with the experience 
of many principals. Barth (1985) describes several obstacles for 
principals’ seeing themselves as learners, including, of course, the 
perennial lack of time. More importantly, however, Barth states that 
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principals may take the stance that it is immoral for them to be concerned 
with their own learning. Since the purpose of schools is to promote 
student learning, principals would say they would be uneasy about 
taking any time or money away from the job of promoting student 
learning for their own learning. An even greater obstacle to principals 
seeing themselves as learners is their fear that by publicly engaging in 
learning, they reveal themselves as flawed or incomplete leaders. In the 
traditional hierarchical view of schools, learning is usually seen as only 
appropriate for someone striving to reach a position of leadership. 

Barth also warns that if principals engage in a learning experience and 
learn something—a new way of thinking, a new interpersonal 
skill—then they are faced with having to do something with it. Thus, the 
reward of learning is more work. But this is precisely the point. 
Visionary leaders are constantly learning so that they can continually 
refine their visions of the possible, and continually working toward 
turning those visions into realities in their organizations. 


Future Vision 


Where organizational vision utilizes cognitive information skills 
heavily, future vision requires both rational/analytic and intuitive 
processes. Chief executive officers, according to Herrmann (1985), are 
most likely to be ‘whole brained.” They use their right-brain, 
conceptual, imaginative, holistic, and intuitive creative processes to 
synthesize vast amounts of external and internal information and create 
a compelling vision of the future. They use their left-brain, rational, 
analytic, and administrative processes to implement and monitor the 
vision in their organization. 

Because certain elements of the future are always unknown, it is not 
always possible to use rational planning models to envision the future. 
Rational planning models are built on assumptions of perfect or near 
perfect information. Future vision differs from rational objectives or 
traditional goal-setting approaches. Future vision is a comprehensive 
picture of how an organization will look at some point in the future, 
including how it will be positioned in its environment and how it will 
function internally (Manasse, Bassler, & James, 1984). 

Strategies derived from future vision are not extrapolated from past 
events in any linear fashion, but are future oriented—designed to 
overcome obstacles to achieving the vision. Future vision incorporates 
the system’s understanding of organizational vision, and available 
information about expected economic, demographic, sociological, and 
cultural developments. But it also draws on the personal values and 
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beliefs of leaders—their sense of what is possible and what is preferable 
in the future. The existence of future vision as a focus for action 
differentiates excellent from competent organizations, according to 
Sergiovanni (1984), or leaders from managers, according to Bennis and 
Nanus (1985). Leaders use future vision to focus the attention of their 
organizations on accomplishing the possible rather than merely 
maintaining what exists. By focusing attention through vision, leaders 
operate on the emotional and spiritual resources of their organizations 
(values, commitment, and aspirations), in contrast to managers, who 
operate on the physical resources (capital, human skills, raw materials, 
and technology). 

The task of synthesizing an appropriate direction for an organization 
is very complex. Bennis and Nanus (1985) suggest several dimensions 
of vision that may be required. Foresight is required to judge how the 
vision fits into the way the organization’s environment might evolve; 
hindsight ensures that the vision does not violate the organization’s 
traditions and culture; a world view is needed to interpret the impact 
of possible new developments and trends; depth perception allows one 
to see appropriate detail and perspective; peripheral vision is essential 
in order to comprehend possible responses to other stakeholders to the 
new direction; and a process of revision is used for continuous synthesis 
and review of all of the other visions as the environment or the 
organization changes. 

Itis precisely because of the complexity of the task that a more creative 
approach is required. Future vision requires a leap of imagination that 
cannot be totally supported by forecasts of figures. There is also a moral 
factor involved. Decisions about what could constitute a better condition 
for any given organization involve the application of some standard of 
goodness that illuminates the discrepancy between the present and 
what is possible. That is the concept of “moral imagination” (Green, 
1984). 

Implicit in the concept of moral imagination is the evaluation of 
competing standards of goodness. Deciding between competing stan- 
dards requires a moral perspective in education, more so than in the 
corporate world. In the corporate world, organizational members may 
choose to belong or not to belong to an organization. Consumers or 
clients have a parallel choice of buying products or services from one 
organization or another, or, in many cases, of not buying at all. 
Generally, the problem of competing standards of goodness is resolved 
by the members or the clients. They evaluate the standards represented 
by the competing organizations and select one that fits with their own 
assessment. However, in education clients have less choice. By creating 
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a vision, the leader effectively chooses for the clients. Therefore, it is 
important that the leader’s choice consider the total range of values and 
perspectives of the clients and constituents. 

Indicators of the rightness or wrongness of choices are also more 
difficult in education, generally, than in the corporate world. Corpora- 
tions evaluate the rightness or wrongness of their vision in terms of the 
bottom line. If a wrong choice is made, feedback is usually reasonably 
quick in the form of sales figures or profitability. Wrong choices can be 
altered. While they may be costly, they are less costly than the damage 
done to children from many years of “wrong choices” in education. 
Thus, the task of selecting from competing standards of goodness in the 
development of future vision is a particularly ‘‘moral” act in education. 

There remains the question of how leaders convey to their 
organizations their future visions and gain commitment to them. 
Leaders rely heavily on symbols, persuasion, and interpersonal 
competence (Greenfield, 1986). Leaders often communicate visions best 
by means of metaphors and personal models. Through these metaphors— 
“the Delta family meeting,” “PepsiCola for a new generation,” “A 
chicken in every pot’—they convey their vision. And through their 
actions—who gets promoted, how decisions are made, how frequently 
classrooms instruction is interrupted by announcements in the public 
address system, how they recognize (or don’t recognize) individual or 
group efforts of their staff, how they respond to suggestions, what 
priorities they set for their own time—leaders model their vision. 

In each of the Far West Laboratory (Dwyer et al., 1985) cases, a central 
image is apparent. In one case, the vision is of the school as the center 
of the community—a kind of family substitute; in another, of the school 
as a place to nurture individual social development and teach basic skills; 
in still a third, the principal’s central vision is projected more in terms 
of her personal goals—she sees herself as a “team player” in the district. 
The lack of a school-based organizational vision in this case is reflected 
by the actions that appear to be independent of each other and highly 
dependent upon the personal intervention of the principal in each 
immediate situation. It is apparent from this case that the personal vision 
of the leader is an important factor in the kind of strategy used to link 
organizational vision to future vision. 


Personal Vision 


Leaders are not overly modest about talking about their strengths; 
they recognize them as the source of their success. They also speak “’for’’ 
their organizations, indicating a comfort in the personal connection 
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between themselves and their organizations (Manasse, Bassler, James, 
1984). It is through personal vision that leaders identify their own 
personal resources and position themselves to play to their strengths. 
Clarity about their own strengths and weaknesses allows leaders to hire 
team members to fill in the gaps. Personal vision, then, requires both 
self-awareness and the ability to identify, mobilize, and coordinate 
complimentary skills and resources. 

In their study of 90 world and corporate leaders, Bennis and Nanus 
(1985) found that leaders identify their personal strengths and 
weaknesses early in their careers. They then select situations that 
allow them to do what they do well. They seem to have the good sense 
not to take jobs that would require them to to perform in their areas of 
weakness. 

De Bono (1984) cautions us against fixed ideas about strengths and 
weaknesses. In many cases viewpoint depends very much on the 
context. What is a strength in one context can be a weakness in another; 
perseverance may become stubbornness; flexibility, weakness; or 
practicality, opportunism. Leaders, then, are not super-humans, good 
at all things, though they may appear to be so from their accomplish- 
ments. But they have had the good sense (i.e., personal vision) to find 
things to do that represent a good match between what they do well 
and the opportunities they select. 

Leaders hire other people to do the things they themselves don’t do 
well. It is not that they give up learning. Indeed, constant learning is 
an important characteristic of leaders. But they recognize their own 
limitations. They know they can accomplish much more by leveraging 
their personal resources, putting the most energy into the activities that 
they do the best and that have the highest payoff. They delegate as 
many tasks as possible, particularly the operational ones, freeing 
themselves to pursue those activities that support their vision. At the 
same time, they are seen as good developers of people, because they 
give their people opportunities to learn new skills. 

Leaders focus on the positive aspects of situations. They see changes 
as opportunities, and problems as learning experiences. Garfield (1984) 
found that high performers make decisions by first imagining a ‘worst 
case’’ scenario, asking themselves what is the worst thing that could 
happen if they made a wrong decision here or took this risk? Then, they 
decide whether or not they could live with such a worst case. If they 
decide they could, they go ahead with their decision, If not, they demur. 
This practice allows them to focus all of their attention on making the 
decision work well, rather than on worrying about what might happen 
if it doesn’t work. They've already anticipated the worst possible 
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consequences and decided they could handle them, so they need not 
waste any further energy or resources on negative thinking. 

The abilities to learn from experience and see change as opportunity 
enable leaders to take advantage of unanticipated circumstances or new 
information. They continually update their vision and acquire necessary 
skills and resources. Their constant scanning of the environment keeps 
them from being caught unaware when the unexpected happens. They 
anticipate the future, and plan for the unexpected. The ability to learn 
from experience is also related to risk taking. If a decision does not work 
out the way one had anticipated, or a strategy is unsuccessful, the 
experience itself can still be seen as a positive so long as one learns 
what there is to learn from it, and has the courage to acknowledge that 
it did not work and not repeat it. This is a success strategy which 
de Bono (1984) calls ‘‘reinterpreting failure.” 

This type of innovative learning is important to an organization 
because it is the type of learning that can bring change, renewal, 
restructuring, and problem reformulation. The Club of Rome dis- 
tinguishes such innovative learning from maintenance learning, which 
is the acquisition of fixed outlooks, methods, and rules for dealing with 
known and recurring situations. Maintenance learning is indispensable 
to the functioning and stability of the society, but innovative learning 
is essential for long-term survival in times of turbulence, change, or 
discontinuity (Botkin, Mahdi, & Mircea, 1979). 

Leaders who see themselves as learners tend to transmit this personal 
vision into their organizations. They create learning organizations. 
Bennis and Nanus (1985) suggest several possible strategies for 
innovative learning in organizations, such as the reinterpretation of 
history, experimentation, learning by observing analogous organiza- 
tions, analytical processes (including analysis of trends and use of 
models of change in the external environment), and formal training and 
education processes. In educational organizations, leaders who are 
learners remain in touch with the learning process, and thus better 
understand the nature of the technical work of their organizations. They 
are in a better position to assess specific learning activities and processes 
because of their own experience. 

Finally, leaders find the work of leading to be fun. They enjoy what 
they do and derive great satisfaction from making things happen. If this 
were not so, they would be unable to commit the long hours and 
personal resources necessary to accomplish their goals. Part of this sense 
of fun involves a sense humor, an important tool in not taking oneself 
too seriously. A sense of humor can also be a symbolic tool in the leader's 
strategic vision, helpful to transmit organizational values and priorities. 
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Strategic Vision 


Strategic vision involves connecting the reality of the present 
(organizational vision) to the possibilities of the future (future vision), 
in a unique way (personal vision) that is appropriate for the organization 
and its leader. Strategies that evolve from this connection effectively use 
the organization’s resources. These strategies meet current organiza- 
tional needs and solve immediate problems while, at the same time, 
they help move the organization toward confidence that there is some 
kind of a rationale behind individual actions or decisions. 

Skill in managing the change process is part of strategic vision. It 
requires an understanding of how individual actions and decisions 
(micro innovations, as Kanter [1983] calls them) accrete into macro 
changes. Strategic vision requires the ability to recognize when 
particular decisions or events can become focal points for new ways of 
thinking and acting. It gives leaders a basis for differentiating temporary 
set-backs from major upheavals. Strategic vision requires the patience 
to live in and endure over the long term. 

Strategic vision is more than a formal planning process or an 
organizational mission statement. Strategic vision enables leaders to 
make on-the-spot decisions that are consistent, so that the message from 
their actions supports the message in their words. Thus, a principal 
who has a vision of his or her school as one with a strong instructional 
program may have to decide not to allow students to miss class to attend 
a special activity, even if the sponsoring community group is unhappy 
with the decision. As Vaill (1982) notes, vision is sometimes most 
apparent in decisions not to do things. 

Leaders with strategic vision can set priorities. Vision guides their 
decisions so that the message sent indicates what really matters in the 
organization. Through their actions, they model the decision criteria 
they expect others to use. While members of the organization may not 
notice or understand the connections between independent actions at 
first, over time they will begin to see the underlying rationale. 
Eventually, others in the organization are able to set their own priorities 
to make them consistent with the larger vision. This is the process 
through which commitment to the vision evolves, and with it a sense 
of organizational identity and integrity. People in the organization know 
what it stands for, and can predict organizational responses to 
situations. 

Leaders often use symbols and metaphors as the link between present 
and future vision. A leap of faith is required that cannot be presented 
in formal planning models or forecasts. The most effective tools for 
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mobilizing people around what is not yet known may be slogans, rituals, 
and images. In Far West Laboratory’s case study #3, Ray Murdock 
conveys his image of the school staff as a team and the school as a central 
part of the community through his own actions, through posters and 
slogans, and through visible symbols of the community’s support, such 
as the school’s music room (Dwyer et al., 1985). 

Sometimes leaders link the future vision to the present by beginning 
to talk about their organization as if it had already become the 
organization of the future. In the early 1980's, for example, Citicorp took 
a great plunge into technology. At the same time, corporate publications 
began to focus on technology rather than on traditional banking topics, 
and to actually speak of banking, not in terms of money, but in terms 
of information. 

Strategic vision demands that leaders set priorities for their own time 
and their own personal resources. Otherwise, they can easily be 
consumed by operational and administrative details, to the neglect of 
activities that convey and operationalize their vision. Thus, in order to 
translate vision into action, leaders must activate not only their strategic 
vision, but must continually clarify their personal, future, and 
organizational visions. 


Education for Visionary Leadership 


In this article we have analyzed the concept of visionary leadership 
and identified four types of vision: organizational vision, future vision, 
personal vision, and strategic vision. Figure one shows the major 
components of each vision element, and the relationship among the 
elements. We turn, now, to a discussion of requisite skills and 
knowledge areas for the development of visionary leadership. 

The research of the last few years has been useful in destroying some 
previous myths. We have seen leaders with widely ranging leadership 
styles, including effective leaders who lack the charisma of a Kennedy 
or a Reagan. We have come to acknowledge, in fact, that leadership is 
not a matter of birth and luck, but a matter of learning to use skills 
available to all of us. As Bennie and Nanus (1985, p. 27) observe, 
“leadership seems to be the marshaling of skills possessed by a majority 
but used by a minority. It’s something that can be learned by anyone, 
taught to everyone, denied to no one.” 

Figure two shows a developmental model of visionary leadership, 
identifying five kinds of skills or knowledge that contribute to vision. 
They are: 
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Figure 1 
Visionary Leadership 
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1. Information processing skills which are used continually during all 
stages of vision development and implementation. 

2. Diagnostic tools which are particularly useful in developing 
organizational vision or in creating future vision. 

3. Conceptual knowledge about schools, organizations, and the environ- 

ment, and which also draws on future vision. 

Creative thinking and intuitive processes of the leader. 

5. Self-awareness experiences and information which enable a leader 
to develop the personal vision that plays so important a part in 
merging organizational and future vision into a specific strategic 
vision. 

An assumption underlying this developmental model is_ that, 
generally, leadership requires a certain amount of experience and 
maturity. Conceptual models, diagnostic tools, and some self- 
assessment activities are more likely to be meaningful to people with a 
base of experience upon which to apply them. Other skills, particularly 
in the areas of information processing and creative thinking, as well as 
some of self-awareness, are useful at many levels of organizations, and 
should be part of our basic education programs. 

It is important to remember that most individuals in formal 
organizational leadership roles are also responsible for management 
functions. Therefore, it is not totally inappropriate to focus on 
day-to-day operational skills in the early stages of training. But let us 
be clear about what we are doing. Let us not confuse management with 
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leadership, or think we are developing leaders when, in fact, we are 
training managers. 


1. Information Processing Skills 


We have seen over and over the importance of information processing 
skills to visionary leadership. Leaders use every opportunity and every 
possible source to take in information, both within their organizations 
and in their external environment. They are themselves inveterate 
learners, and they create organizations that learn from experience. They 
optimize their many daily interactions by using them to collect 
information. They are objective in their perceptions and interpretations. 
They are able to see patterns in data collected over a period of time and 
from a variety of sources. They are adept at looking at situations from 
a variety of perspectives, synthesizing information from varied sources 
and disciplines, and using a range of conceptual and analytical models 
to help them make sense of what they see. With relatively accurate 
information, they use their analytical skills to match needs and 
resources, to weigh conflicting demands and expectations, and to 
balance priorities. As a result of their analyses, they develop actions, 
plans and implementation strategies. Then, in the course of their daily 
interactions and informal interchanges, they monitor their implementa- 
tion (Manasse, 1985). And, although much of their actual work time is 
spent focusing inward on their organizations, leaders also consciously 
create opportunities for themselves to get outside, to learn about 
developments in other fields, and to try out new skills. 

Using research on the competencies of high-performing and average- 
performing principals (Huff, Lake, & Schaalman, 1982; Martinko & 
Gardner, 1983), the Florida Council on Educational Management (1984) 
identified 16 performance competencies, which they divided between 
basic (common to both average and high performers) and high- 
performing. They grouped these into 6 competency clusters—purpose 
and direction, cognitive skills, consensus management, quality enhance- 
ment, organization, and communication. Of the nine specific com- 
petencies in the high performing group, four were from a single cluster 
group—cognitive skills—and THERE WERE NO BASIC COMPETEN- 
CIES IN THIS CLUSTER. In other words, the one area in which there 
was the greatest differentiation between the skills of average and high 
performers was that of cognitive skills. The Florida Council (1984) 
identified these cognitive competencies as follows: 
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Interpersonal search—ability to discover, understand, verbalize 
concept thoughts, ideas of others. Ensures understanding of 
feelings and verbalizations of others. 

Informational search—ability to search for, gather many different 
kinds of information before arriving at an understanding of an event 
or a problem. Uses formal and informal observation, search, 
interaction to gather information about the environment. Breadth 
and depth of information research. 

Concept formation—ability to form concepts, hypotheses, ideas on 
basis of information. Can reorder information into ideas, see 
relationships between patterns of information from different 
sources, can link information separated spacially or over time. A 
logical process of forming ideas based on information from different 
sources. 

Conceptual flexibility—ability to use alternative or multiple concepts 
or perspectives when solving problems or making decisions. Can 
view persons or events from different perspectives; can devise 
alternative plans or courses of action and visualize the pros and 
cons of each. Considers information from different points of view 
in arriving at a decision. Ability to view an event with multiple 
perspectives simultaneously. (p. 2) 


Our developmental model for visionary leadership begins with these 
information processing skills. We have added a fifth skill to the list. 
Called here conceptual analysis, it involves the ability to apply a variety 
of conceptual models or theoretical constructs to a given situation in 
order to understand what is going on in that situation. 

Current administration and management training, both in education 
and in business, pays little attention to the development of these skills. 
We suggest that these information processing skills are essential to high 
performance in any job that involves human interaction. Teachers would 
benefit as much from these skills as would principals, and salespersons 
as well as well as marketing directors. In other words, conscious 
attention in our university curricula to the development of information 
processing skills is likely to enhance the performance of individuals in 
many different work groups. 


2. Diagnostic Tools 


Some specific tools can be useful in diagnostic organizational 
situations. Training in this area might include methodologies of force 
field analysis, brainstorming, and various organizational assessment 
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approaches. Also helpful are various models of effective organizations 
and effective schools, applied to the specific situation at hand. In 
addition to organizational assessment tools, there are other diagnostic 
approaches such as trend analysis and environmental scanning that are 
useful for monitoring trends in the environment. 

Generally, it is most effective to teach people how to use these 
diagnostic tools when they are working in situations where they can 
apply them. This training component is therefore most appropriate for 
in-service rather than pre-service education. At the pre-service level, the 
objectives would be not to learn to use these tools, but to know that 
they exist and to have some idea when they might be appropriately 
used, and to develop an attitude of continued awareness of environ- 
mental trends and developments. 


3. Creative Thinking 


We have seen that vision involves more than specific goals. It involves 
a total picture of the organization at some point in the future, along with 
some understanding of the process for getting from here to there. Such 
vision draws upon myriad sources of information, both within the 
organization and in the external environment. There is also a strong 
personal and moral aspect of vision. Synthesizing all of the available 
information, interpreting the importance of particular events, and 
developing insights about the possibilities of the future, are likely to 
involve intuitive rather than purely rational thinking abilities. There is, 
at once, too much information and too many unknowns for rational 
analytic techniques. 

Creativity training involves learning to look at things differently, 
learning to trust the intuitive side of the brain and grow less reliant on 
logic and precision. Many specific techniques are useful, such as guided 
imagery, exercises in “wild thinking” and brainstorming, or activities 
that involve changing the rules or assumptions in a situation. One part 
of creativity training involves learning to use those skills; the other part 
involves learning to trust the process and the insights that come out of 
the process. Creativity training does not require any particular level of 
maturity or experience. In fact, the earlier one begins to develop and 
practice the skills, the better one gets at using them. Such training would 
probably enhance the performance of people at all levels of an 
organization. 
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4. Cognitive and Conceptual Base 


Information about high performing systems, excellent organizations, 
effective schools, and leadership provides a starting point for thinking 
about the possibilities within one’s own organization. Similarly, an 
understanding of organizational theory, symbols and culture, organiza- 
tional processes, and change processes guides leaders on making their 
own organizational assessment and developing their vision. Particularly 
useful, here, is exposure to theoretical models that can help leaders 
make sense of what is going on in their own organizations. 

This kind of conceptual learning is probably most effective when one 
has a base of experience to apply it to. Thus, while pre-service students 
may receive some initial exposure to this information, they are likely to 
be much more interested at that point in learning the basic, day-to-day 
operational skills of the manager. Conceptual ideas about leadership 
and excellence will be much more meaningful to the in-service 
participant. 

In addition to the conceptual base, leaders need ongoing information 
about economic, technological, pedagogical, cultural, demographic, 
social, and political trends and developments in the environment. Such | 
visionary leadership involves positioning an organization toward its 
future; leaders must stay in touch with the possibilities of that future. 
Thus, development activities need to include opportunities to move 
outside the immediate concerns of the organization to a broader 
awareness of world and human events. 


5. Self-Awareness 


Personal vision involves a clear and accurate understanding of one’s 
personal strengths and weaknesses, the ability to position oneself in 
organizations to use one’s strengths most effectively, and skill in 
compensating for weaknesses by marshaling and developing other 
resources, Leaders need feedback on their own leadership styles and 
their preferred ways of learning and communicating. Training in these 
areas should include both conceptual material on psychological types, 
brain function, human development, leadership styles, communications 
patterns, as well as use of experiential activities and feedback 
instruments. Additionally, leaders need opportunities to try out new 
behaviors and to assess their effectiveness. 

There is also a moral component to self-awareness. We have seen the 
use of moral imagination in making decisions about alternative 
conceptions of goodness. Making such decisions requires an under- 
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standing of one’s own ethical values and a willingness to examine other 
value frameworks. Awareness of personal style and ethical issues is 
important at all stages of a career and levels of an organization. 
However, at early stages of a career, individuals are more likely to focus 
on the technical and operational aspects of the job. Maturity and 
experience are likely to heighten awareness of the importance of this 
personal knowledge and to reduce defensiveness about feedback. 
Personal vision may be the key element as an individual moves from 
management into leadership positions, for with awareness and effective 
deployment of self come the confidence and motivation to shape the 
organization into one’s own image. 


Conclusion 

We have looked at the role of vision in leadership, particularly on the 
use of vision to focus on the intention of actions. Leadership is 
distinguished from management primarily by its change orientation. 
The role of leaders is to “ do the right things” while the role of managers 
is to “do things right.” While, on the one hand, we have drawn this 
distinction, on the other, we acknowledged that individuals in 
leadership positions in organizations are generally expected to function 
both as leaders and as managers. In fact, leaders use the activities of 
management as raw material for focusing on intention and creating 
meaning in their organizations. 

ORGANIZATIONAL VISION, based on a systems perspective, 
assumes that the parts of the whole are dependent on each other, and 
that their behavior can best be understood in terms of their relationships 
to their context and their connections. Organizational vision enables 
leaders to put systems in place that create a capacity for high 
performance and, at the same time, frees them personally to concentrate 
on activities with the highest payoff in relationship to their vision. 

FUTURE VISION is a comprehensive picture of how an organization 
will look at some point in the future, including how it will be positioned 
in its environment and how it will function internally. Future vision 
incorporates the systems perspective of organizational vision, available 
information about expected developments, and the personal values and 
beliefs of the leader. Synthesizing an appropriate direction for an 
organization requires intuitive as well as rational processes, plus the 
exercise of moral imagination in the selection of alternative conceptions 
of goodness. Leaders rely heavily on symbols, metaphors, models, and 
interpersonal competence in conveying their vision to their organiza- 
tion. 
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PERSONAL VISION requires both self-awareness and the ability to 
identify, mobilize, and coordinate complimentary skills and resources. 
Through personal vision, leaders select situations that allow them to 
position themselves toward their strengths. Leaders see themselves as 
learners, and create organizations that value innovative learning. Such 
learning encourages change, renewal, restructuring, and problem 
reformulation; all of which, in turn, enable people to see change as 
opportunity rather than threat. 

STRATEGIC VISION connects the reality of the present to the 
possibilities of the future in a personal way that is unique to the 
organization and its leader. Strategic vision gives members of the 
organization confidence that there is a rationale behind individual 
actions or decisions. It guides behavior toward consistency and 
organizational integrity. Strategic vision requires skill in managing the 
change process, and facility in the use of symbols and metaphors to link 
the present to the future vision. It is strategic vision, molded from the 
intersection of organizational, future, and personal vision, that gives 
life, energy, meaning, and a sense of purpose to an organization. 

Leadership is not an accident of birth. Specific skills and knowledge 
areas required for leadership can be developed through training and | 
education. These include conceptual information about organizational 
processes, the acquisition of basic information processing skills, the 
development of creative thinking skills, practice in the use of diagnostic 
tools, and continued development of self-awareness. 

Along with these specific skills, leadership requires a certain maturity, 
a clear sense of self, a willingness to continually learn and reassess one’s 
view of the world, the ability to focus on intentionality of actions and 
expected results, and a sense of humor that prevents one from taking 
oneself too seriously and keeps things in the proper perspective. 
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Principals Creating Case Studies 
of One Another: The Peer-Assisted 
Leadership Program! 





Bruce G. Barnett 


As a result of conducting case studies of effective principals, Far West 
Laboratory staff members decided to translate some of our research 
methods and findings into a professional development program for 
principals. This program, referred to as Peer-Assisted Leadership (PAL), 
allows principals to use direct observation and interviews to build case 
studies of one another. This article will begin with a brief outline of the 
program’s origins, followed by descriptions of the operation of the PAL 
program, of the way in which a case study is created by principals, and 
of the reactions of principals to this type of inservice training. 


The Origins of PAL 


The research we conducted employed a variety of data collection 
strategies; the two main methods were shadowing and reflective 
interviewing (see “Understanding the Principal’s Contribution to In- 
struction” in the present issue). To obtain a first-hand picture of the 
work of school leaders, our fieldworkers shadowed principals numerous 
times, recording copious notes of their activities and actions. After 
shadowing principals, fieldworkers returned to the schools to conduct 


Bruce C. Barnett is a Project Director at the Far West Laboratory, San Francisco, California. 


'The development of the training program described in this article was 
supported by a grant contract from the National Institute of Education, 
Department of Education, under contract #400-03-0003. The contents of this 
article do not necessarily reflect the views or policies of the National Institute 
of Education or the Department of Education. The program continues to be 
funded by a grant from the Office of Educational Research and Improvement, 
contract #400-86-0009. 
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reflective interviews. In these interviews, principals were asked to 
clarify and comment on their actions. No judgment or evaluation of 
principals’ actions were to be implied in the fieldworker’s shadow 
records or reflective interview questions because we were interested in 
obtaining a behavioral account of observed events, the meanings 
principals attached to their actions, and the intended outcomes of their 
behavior. Interestingly enough, principals who participated in these 
activities reported that they enjoyed the chance to articulate the reasons 
behind their actions, and, as a result, their sense of isolation was 
reduced (Dwyer et al., 1983). 

Our research also provided some important findings about the nature 
of instructional leadership. One of our most important discoveries was 
that effective principals performed a type of “higher order thinking” 
that allowed them to connect their management actions to an 
overarching perspective of their school settings. As a way of capturing 
the overarching perspective of these effective principals, we constructed 
a general framework depicting the factors that principals took into 
account as they developed programs and worked with students and 
staff. This framework, summarized in Figure 1, depicts the important 
background factors (i.e., community, beliefs and experiences, and 
institutional context boxes) that principals took into account as they 
strove to build a strong climate and instructional organization that would 
support the types of student outcomes they and their staffs deemed 
important. The framework also shows the centrality of principals as 
instructional leaders, indicating the types of daily, routine activities they 
perform in making their schools into healthy, productive environments 
for students and staff. 


The PAL Program 


Based on the results of our research and the favorable comments of 
participants, we wanted to provide other principals with opportunities 
to examine their own and other principals’ leadership actions. We felt 
that by building case studies through peer interaction, principals would 
become more reflective about their own actions while learning how 
others were leading their schools. To this end, we incorporated into 
PAL three important elements from our research of principals: 
shadowing, reflective interviewing, and our general framework of 
instructional leadership. 

In the PAL process, principals are paired with one of their peers to 
conduct shadows and reflective interviews with one another. The 
training program, which consists of six meetings, is sequential and 
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cumulative. The first two meetings stress how to collect non- 
judgmental, descriptive information using shadows and reflective 
interviews; the third and fourth meetings assist principals in making 
sense of the data they are collecting; the last two meetings focus on 
synthesizing and graphically representing their accumulated data. 

The six training sessions (the first three are full days, the last three 
are half days) are usually conducted by two PAL trainers at four- to 
six-week intervals. During meetings, principals learn the various skills 
necessary for gathering and analyzing information. Between meetings, 
principals apply these skills in carrying out the observations and 
interviews that provide data about their partners’ schools. The process 
is sequential and cumulative since each skill is built upon the preceding 
ones. By the final meeting, principals are prepared to present case 
studies about their partners, using a comprehensive written model 
coupled with an oral presentation. In order to provide a clearer picture 
of the cumulative nature of PAL training, a brief overview of each of the 
meetings is provided below. 

Meeting 1: General Orientation and Shadowing. This inaugural 
session orients principals to the PAL process by introducing them to the 
shadowing procedures and to the general framework of instructional 
management derived from our research (Figure 1). Instruction in 
shadowing is provided, emphasizing how to take accurate, descriptive, 
notes and how to assume a non-threatening stance during shadows. 
Examples of exemplary shadow records, practice in taking shadow 
notes, and feedback from the trainers are the devices used to assist 
principals in grasping the purposes and mechanics of shadowing. Using 
the structure of our general framework as a guide, partners share 
information with one another to help orient themselves to what they 
will be observing in each other's schools. Before the second meeting, 
principals conduct their first shadow and send it to the PAL staff for 
review. 

Meeting 2: Reflective Interviewing. Principals are given feedback on 
their first shadow records and learn how to form reflective interview 
questions based on the information recorded during their shadows. 
Again using our general framework for a guide, participants learn how 
to ask and record answers to questions formulated to clarify the intent 
and meaning of their partners’ actions. Simulations, practice in forming 
and asking questions, and individual feedback are provided. Principals 
complete their first reflective interview during this meeting. A second 
shadow is conducted prior to the next session. 

Meeting 3: Advanced Reflective Interviewing and Theme Building. 
Using the information gathered during the initial shadows and 
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interviews, principals are taught to expand their reflective interviewing 
skills by asking questions that will identify possible patterns in their 
partners’ behavior. Emphasis is placed on developing questions that 
focus on the different factors identified in our general framework. In 
addition, the framework is incorporated to help participants identify 
important “themes” or stories that are emerging in their partners’ 
schools. Simulations, guided practice, and individual feedback are used 
by trainers to assist principals in forming appropriate and effective 
“advanced questions” and themes. Their second reflective interview is 
conducted during the meeting. Before the fourth meeting, principals 
identify additional themes and conduct another shadow and interview 
centered around these themes. 

Meeting 4: Theme Diagramming—Preliminary Model Building. 
Participants are taught how to synthesize the information from their 
shadows and reflective interviews around the themes identified in the 
previous meeting. Simulations, the general framework, and guided 
practice are used to help principals cluster, or sort, all the relevant 
information for each theme and to visually represent the data to show 
the connections between various pieces of information. Principals are 
expected to complete any unfinished cluster diagrams and to conduct 
another shadow and reflective interview prior to the fifth meeting. 

Meeting 5: Final Model Production. Trainers assist principals in 
summarizing and combining their clustered theme diagrams as the final 
step in producing the comprehensive models of their partners. 
Participants begin the final model construction, receive feedback from 
trainers, and learn how to make oral presentations about their models. 
Between meetings, principals are expected to finish constructing their 
models and prepare a brief (10 to 15 minutes) talk that clarifies the 
important theme(s) in their partners’ schools. 

Meeting 6: Model Presentations. As the culmination of the year’s 
activities, principals present the models of their partners, focusing on 
the key themes that emerged. These models and themes are compared 
and contrasted in order to demonstrate the similarities and differences 
between principals and their settings. Discussion also centers on the 
common issues that arise from examining principals’ leadership 
behavior. Finally, principals share the insights they gained from this 
training and how the collegial network that has been formed can be 
used in the future. 


How a Case Study is Created 


We are interested in having PAL participants develop case studies of 
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one another; however, we do not expect principals to incorporate the 
entire range of ethnographic data gathering and analytic methods. 
Because we do not expect principals to become accomplished ethnog- 
raphers, the PAL training is not conducted like an academic course on 
field research methods. Formal case study terminology and jargon are 
not used. Rather, principals are encouraged to learn more about their 
peers and themselves by building an informal case study without the 
rigor expected in more formal in-depth case study preparations. 

Shadowing and reflective interviewing (Meetings One, Two, and 
Three) are the two most prominent data collection strategies employed 
in the PAL training. Principals occasionally collect documents, such as 
test scores and memos, to help illuminate important aspects of the 
themes that are emerging in their partners’ settings. In addition, we 
suggest principals use a form of random sampling (McCall & Simmons, 
1969) by conducting shadows during different times and days of the 
week. We do not encourage principals to use certain ethnographic 
strategies. For example, informants (e.g., teachers, parents, students) 
are not interviewed unless such a tactic is suggested by their partners 
(Dean, Eichhorn & Dean, 1967). Furthermore, direct participation 
(McCall & Simmons, 1969) is forbidden, because we do not want 
principals to influence their partners’ situations or to “go native” 
(Becker, 1964). 

Besides these data collection strategies, we teach principals to use 
various analytic procedures. Theme building (Meeting Three) is a 
technique used to assist principals in discovering the important trends 
or stories that are emerging from their data. Theme clustering (Meeting 
Four) provides opportunities for principals to begin categorizing, 
refining, and visually representing the relationships between the data 
represented in their themes. Lastly, the final model construction 
(Meeting Five) and model presentations (Meeting Six) allow principals 
to synthesize their theme data into a composite picture of their partners. 
While not as rigorous, these analytical steps are similar to Glaser’s 
“constant comparative analysis” (1965, pp. 439-443). 

Two other ongoing processes inform the creation and refinement of 
principals’ case study descriptions: the focus on our general framework 
of instructional leadership, and the collaboration between partners. The 
general framework is incorporated throughout the training as a way of 
helping principals to organize and better understand the wealth of data 
they are gathering about their partners. In the early sessions, principals 
familiarize themselves with the framework, determining its conceptual 
underpinnings through exploration of the meaning and relationship 
between each of the four columns of the framework. For example, 
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starting from the left side of the framework (see Figure 1), the three 
boxes in the first column represent the “background” or “environmental 
factors” that press on the principal; the second column depicts the 
“discrete actions” or ‘‘action plan’ the principal uses on a routine basis; 
the third column portrays the “avenues” or “means” by which the 
principal can have some influence; the last column signifies the “goals” 
or “results” the principal and his or her staff are striving to achieve. 
Discussions also center on the relationship between the information 
represented across the four columns and within the boxes of any single 
column. Flexibility in defining and categorizing information in the 
framework is encouraged; principals can rename existing boxes and/or 
add new elements to the framework. These early exercises permit 
principals to gain a full knowledge of the model and to ascertain its 
potential value for exploring the data that is being collected about their 
partners. 

When reflective interviewing is introduced (Meeting Two), we ask 
principals to keep the framework in mind as they form questions and 
hear their partners’ responses. This provides a scheme or structure for 
asking questions and comprehending answers. For instance, we 
encourage principals to consider what framework column(s) they are 
exploring when questions are asked and what relationship between the 
columns exists as their partners respond. In this way, the framework 
acts as a guide for their line of questioning. 

As themes are identified (Meeting Three) and diagrammed (Meeting 
Four), principals begin making sense of the data they are collecting 
relative to the framework’s four columns. Data are sorted, clustered, 
and reclustered, and diagrammed pictorially in order to indicate the 
important relationships principals are discovering. Finally, principals 
combine information from their clustered theme diagrams and other 
outstanding data onto a final model (Meeting Five) that represents their 
partners, once again using the framework as a guide. This final picture, 
or model, illustrates the complex relationships that exist in their 
partners’ case study descriptions. 

In addition to incorporating the framework in the development of 
their case studies, partners continually check the accuracy of their 
shadow and interview records, themes, theme clusters, and final models 
with one another. Therefore, the case study of each principal, while 
built on data collected by his or her partner, is a collaborative endeavor. 
This ongoing checking process allows principals to clarify issues arising 
in their schools and to eliminate misinterpretations that might arise. In 
other words, partners engage in a form of hypothesis testing that 
encourages trust and shared ownership of the case study. 
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The process of testing ideas and hypotheses forces principals to 
continually negotiate the development of the case study and reduces the 
risk that potentially sensitive information will be revealed to other PAL 
group members. The value of this collaborative venture is that principals 
pick issues (or themes) by which no one is likely to be inconvenienced 
during data collection; it also allows principals to create models that do 
not incriminate anyone or produce embarrassing situations for their 
partners. Such concerns are crucial in demonstrating the value of case 
studies to participants (Becker, 1964). 


What PAL Does for Principals 


As the PAL training has evolved over the past several years, we have 
been interested in discovering that which principals consider important 
about the program. Our documentation has been gathered through tape 
recording of group discussions and of having principals complete short 
questionnaires several times through the year. Participants’ reactions 
provide us with formative feedback that can be used to alter the training 
processes; these data also allow us to determine the effects of the 
program. 

The most prominent reactions of PAL participants are: (a) a reduced 
sense of isolation, (b) the development of new skills, and (c) an increased 
ability to engage in self-examination and reflection. Each of these 
reactions is addressed separately below. 

Isolation. Many principals comment that they rarely have the chance 
to see their peers in action or to have their colleagues observe them. 
Likewise, the opportunity to discuss observed events seldom occurs. 
This inability to see or talk with their peers contributes to the sense of 
professional isolation experienced by many principals (Dwyer et al., 
1983; Barnett, forthcoming-a). PAL participants, however, remark that 
the opportunity to watch and be watched tends to reduce their sense 
of isolation and permits them to discover that they are not as different 
or unique from their colleagues as they originally thought. As a result, 
many principals realize that their feelings and actions often are similar 
to their colleagues’, resulting in a sense of professional validation or 
confirmation. The following remarks from past PAL participants 
illustrates this sense of reaffirmation: 


One of the things I’ve really enjoyed is having a chance. . . to watch 
somebody . . . . and say [to myself], “You know, that’s really what I 
do too.”” A validation of what I’m doing in my school [has occurred] 
by seeing that [the] same things [are being] done by my partner. 
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New skills. Because of their frequent sense of isolation, principals 
do not have the opportunity to see how others handle the common, 
everyday matters with which most principals must cope. By watching 
their partners in action (during shadows), asking them to describe the 
reasons and intentions of their behaviors (using reflective interviews), 
and making sense of these actions and intentions (through theme 
development and model building), principals gain new insights about 
how to handle similar situations. In many cases, principals pick up tips 
from their partners and try to adapt these newfound ideas and skills in 
their own settings, as witnessed by the following comments: 


I’m really trying to [be more understanding]. I’ve learned a lot of that 
from my partner; many of the things I’ve picked up from her. 

My partner [is] more directive. I’ve learned that I can save a lot of 
time . . . by being more direct and not [taking] two or three weeks to 
get the same job done. I think I see myself as being far more efficient 
now. 


In addition, many principals feel that their observational and 
interviewing skills improve as a result of conducting shadows and 
reflective interviews. These skills are valuable to them because many 
principals spend time observing teachers and discussing their instruc- 
tional strategies and curricular materials. For instance, shadowing 
provides an alternative to the ‘‘scripting” that many principals use when 
observing teachers. Therefore, the non-evaluative approach to collecting 
data stressed in PAL suggests a different type of stance for principals 
to take when supervising teachers. 

Finally, because principals examine the patterns in their partners’ 
actions and conduct a form of hypotheses testing as themes are 
identified, clustered, and synthesized into a final model, they spend 
time developing their critical thinking skills. Most principals do not 
have the time to devote to this form of “higher order” thinking due to 
the lack of reflective time and the brevity and rapid-fire nature of their 
interactions with others in the school (Martin & Willower, 1981; Morris, 
Crowson, Hurwitz & Porter-Gehrie, 1982; Peterson, 1985). PAL forces 
principals to “take stock” of what they are seeing and hearing in their 
partners’ settings as well as what is happening in their own schools. 
(See the next section for more explanation of how principals engage in 
self-examination. ) 

As principals create their case studies, they are required to use 
strategies for analysis as themes are identified and diagrammed and 
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methods for synthesis when combining data into a final model (Bloom, 
1956; Bloom, Hastings & Madaus, 1971). Because teachers are expected 
to teach higher order thinking skills, the PAL process contributes one 
small step to that goal by modeling how critical thinking skills can be 
applied by school administrators and by encouraging the use of those 
skills in today’s schools. 

Self-examination. Another major outcome of the PAL process is that 
principals become more reflective and introspective about their 
day-to-day activities (Barnett, forthcoming-b). For many, reflection is 
something they rarely have time to do as principals. Schon (1983), in his 
examination of professionals, has documented how they use “reflection 
in action” to deal with complexities, uncertainties, and value conflicts 
that arise in their jobs. 

The shadowing and reflective interviewing processes, as well as the 
introduction of our instructional management framework, contribute to 
this heightened self-awareness. Being shadowed and interviewed by a 
peer in a non-judgmental fashion allows participants to entrust a 
colleague with their intentions, goals, frustrations, and successes as 
principals. Having to talk about their observed behavior forces principals 
to articulate the rationale for why they are behaving in certain ways. 
One principal said: 


[Being shadowed and interviewed gives me] a chance to reflect on 
what I’m doing and how I’m handling things that I usually do 
instinctively. 


Besides becoming more reflective as a result of being shadowed and 
interviewed, principals gain insight into their own styles and actions 
by observing and interviewing their peers. They are encouraged to take 
a non-judgmental and an inquiring view about their partners’ settings 
and circumstances, which allows them to consider alternative ways to 
lead their schools. In reflecting on what they are seeing and hearing, 
principals inevitably begin to compare their own situations with those 
of their partners’. As they make these comparisons, principals tend to 
project themselves into the situation, examining ways that they might 
react. Growth and change, therefore, occurs by being observed as well 
as by observing, interviewing, and analyzing a peer (Goldsberry, 
1981).The following principal’s comment exemplifies this notion of 
comparison: 


[Having] a chance to see a real principal in action brings to a conscious 
level similar activities that I’m doing or that I need to deal with. 
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Principals’ reactions clearly demonstrate that shadowing and reflec- 
tive interviewing are responsible for some immediate self-scrutiny and 
introspection. Some principals, however, find that they continue to 
examine their actions even when their partners are not shadowing and 
interviewing them. In other words, self-examination becomes integrated 
into their daily thinking and actions. Actions are more purposeful and 
less instinctive. This ongoing self-critique and internal dialogue are 
illustrated in the following quotes: 


I am constantly looking at myself and re-evaluating myself more so 
than I ever did before. .. . [PAL has made me] more conscious of 
my leadership style and how it affects [others]. . . . I’m constantly 
re-evaluating, and I had forgotten to do that. 


I now process reflectively what I’ve seen, and [I] ask somebody to 
give me a little history on what's happening before I make a decision. 
... So, [PAL] has given me a route [for] reflectively examining 
what’s happening. 


Finally, our framework of instructional leadership also provides a 
mechanism with which principals can examine their own actions. 
Although the framework is introduced to help principals collect and 
organize the wealth of information that comprises their partners’ case 
studies, the principals also comment on the personal efficacy of the 
framework. As they become familiar with the framework, they use it to 
organize their own actions. In other words, the framework becomes 
what Garman (1984) calls an ‘educational construal” because it allows 
principals to organize their actions, intentions, and outcomes into an 
abbreviated, manageable form. Comments illustrating the power of the 
framework as a reflective device include: 


[The framework] gave me insight and I was able to see my 
administrative style and [my] interrelated pattern [of actions]. 


[The framework] consolidated my goals. I felt that I could look 
objectively at what I was doing and self-evaluate. 


Conclusions 


The process of observing, interviewing, and capturing the essence of 
their peers’ actions in informal case studies is a useful professional 
development activity for principals. Not only is their isolation reduced, 
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but principals also learn new skills and become more reflective about 
their routine behaviors. Our experiences in developing and refining the 
PAL training have heightened our awareness of the power this process 
holds for principals and other educational administrators. 

The nature of principals’ roles often prevents experimental learning 
(Peterson, 1985). Our work with principals, however, has shown that 
when given the opportunity to observe their peers and explore the 
rationale for their actions, many principals yearn to continue this 
experience-based, collegial process. For example, at the conclusion of 
the year’s PAL activities, most principals want to continue the process. 
Many pledge to continue shadowing and reflective interviewing; others 
continue to call upon their colleagues for advice and counsel; still others 
form collegial support groups which meet periodically to discuss 
ongoing dilemmas, possible solutions, and new implementation efforts. 

In summary, we believe that the knowledge, job renewal, and collegial 
support afforded by the PAL program fills a void in principals’ 
professional lives. Today’s principals have mounting tasks and responsi- 
bilities placed on them because of recent school reform initiatives, and 
as a result their roles are becoming even more complex (Olivero, 1982; 
Dwyer, 1984). Thus, opportunities to reflect on how their roles are . 
changing are becoming imperative. These circumstances convince us 
that the PAL program, with its emphasis on peer-assisted learning, is 
a unique and stimulating way for school administrators to integrate case 
study methods into their own professional growth and development as 
school leaders. 
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The Effectiveness of Case Studies 
in Training Principals, Using the 
Deliberative Orientation 


Vivian N. Clark 


The identification of effective methods of training principals has 
puzzled educators and trainers of educators for some time. One of the 
major reasons for this puzzlement is the inability to define precisely the 
job of principal. Ideally, principals serve as instructional leaders. 
Realistically, principals act as managers, politicians, arbitrators, paper- 
pushers, and scapegoats. In other words, principals do anything and 
everything to keep their schools functioning at least at a minimum level. 
Preparation for this complex job usually involves teaching for a number 
of years, course work at a university to meet administrator's certification 
requirements, and a tour of duty as an assistant principal. However, 
these avenues have not proven to be completely effective or satisfactory. 
Educators learn to be principals on the job. On-the-job training for such 
a complex and important position can result in inappropriate and even 
disastrous decisions and actions, affecting an entire school. Conse- 
quently, debate continues about the best method of training individuals 
for the principalship. 

One consideration in the debate over the best training method is that 
there may not be one best method. Based on the complexity of the job, the 
best training approach might involve using multiple methods and tools. 
In addition, diversification of the focus of the training might be helpful. 
Along with the traditional focus on the performance of specific tasks, 
training could concentrate on pre-service and in-service principals with 
informational, observational and analytical skills required to meet the 
complex and varied demands of the job. This management form of 
preparation might be more effective than skills for handling specific 
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- tasks. Zumwalt (1982), proposes this type of approach for the training 
of teachers. This “deliberative” approach would be applicable to the 
training of principals, also. In addition, this deliberative approach or 
orientation provides an interesting and relevant framework within 
which to examine an underutilized, yet effective, descriptive research 
tool—the case study. 

Zumwalt summarizes the deliberative orientation in the following 
manner: 


The deliberative approach allows one to incorporate the findings of 
process-product research as well as the insights of descriptive 
research. It allows for a diversity of views about teaching, teacher 
education, and the education of children, since the aims as well as the 
means of education are subject to deliberation. This tolerance of 
diversity, not only reflects a long-held value in American education, 
but also permits us to benefit from the strengths of a variety of 
approaches to educational inquiry (p. 241). 


The case study method of educational inquiry can be used effectively 
with the deliberative approach. Good case studies, rich in descriptions 
and details, can provide several topics for discussion, debate, and 
analysis. Along with the broad goal of developing the problem-solving 
and decision-making skills of pre-service and in-service principals, case 
studies also can be used to accomplish the following aims of the 
deliberative approach as it relates to the principalship: 


1. To connect alternative courses of action with states of nature in 
order to optimize utilities and outcomes; 

2. To stimulate deliberation about ends and means; 

3. To highlight the judgmental and complex nature of the principal- 
ship; 

4. To stimulate self-analysis; 

5. To prevent stagnation. (Zumwalt, 1982, pp. 224-240) 


The remainder of this paper examines the case study as a training 
tool. Brief examples from the case studies of Johnathan Rolf, Frances 
Hedges, Emma Winston, and Ray Murdock (Dwyer et al., 1985) will 
demonstrate how the five aims of the deliberative approach can be met 
using the case study scenarios. 

The case study training method has been used extensively in business 
(Harvard Business School). In addition, various educational groups 
(NASSP, UCEA) have developed materials utilizing case studies. A case 
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study is “an empirical inquiry that investigates a contemporary 
phenomenon within its real-life context, when the boundaries between 
phenomenon and context are not clearly evident’ (Yin, 1984, p. 23). The 
school environments in which principals operate certainly are environ- 
ments in which the boundaries between phenomenon and context are 
not clear. The unclear boundaries of the principalship result from the 
many exogenous variables that influence their work: the background 
of the principal; the socioeconomic make-up of the students and parents; 
the composition of the teaching staff; the school and the district 
resources; and the relationship with the central office. The case studies 
detail the many aspects over time, providing some indication of what 
happens in schools and why these things occur; why principals choose 
specific courses of action; or why principals in different settings might 
choose different courses of action. 

The four principals in the Instructional Management Program’s case 
studies chose different courses of action regarding discipline. A 
thorough examination of the case studies reveals the salient variables 
in each of the schools which contributed to each principal’s disciplinary 
philosophy. The topic of discipline readily can be adapted to a discussion 
and analysis of the “connection between alternative courses of action - 
and states of nature” (Doyle, D. P., in Zumwalt, D. P., 1982, p. 224). 

For example, Emma Winston’s school was multiethnic, with most of 
the students coming from low-income homes. Over a third of the 
students were non-English speaking, the transiency rate was high, and 
most of the students performed poorly on standardized tests of basic 
skills. Frequent disciplinary problems interrupted Winston’s day. A 
bullhorn and students “in tow” symbolized her approach. 

Frances Hedges’ school environment exhibited some similarities to 
Winston’s environment. Her student population was heterogeneous, 
many were from low-income homes, and many of them had deficiencies 
in basic skills. Yet a more stable student population and a more 
supportive parental group, who were “into upward mobility,” provided 
a more manageable situation. Hedges was a strong disciplinarian, but 
her efforts, unlike Winston’s, were not always “police work.” 
Sometimes, discipline involved counseling. 

Ray Murdock’s “state of nature” included a transient, low-income 
student population. However, student homogeneity, strong rural 
values, and strong parental support and involvement minimized the 
number and severity of discipline problems. Punishment could be 
simple—picking up rocks on the playground, for example—although 
spankings were not ruled out. 
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Johnathan Rolf’s “state of nature’, by most standards, was the most 
enviable. The homogenous, affluent, achievement-oriented student 
population produced few discipline problems. Rolf’s staff considered 
their school an excellent assignment because of the well-behaved 
students. Rolf could “reason’’ with the few students who caused 
problems and could maintain a policy of no corporal punishment and 
no detention after school. 

How could the differences these cases illustrate be used in a training setting? 
As shown, all of the principals dealt with the issue of maintaining order 
and discipline in a different manner. Comparing the case studies, 
pre-service and in-service principals could debate the effectiveness of 
each approach in “optimizing outcomes’—the achievement of a safe 
and orderly school environment. One might ask: Were the courses of 
action chosen by each principal appropriate for his/her ‘‘state of nature?” 
Could Winston have maintained order without her bullhorn? Do we 
attribute the infrequency of infractions to Rolf’s disciplinary approach 
or the student population? Could any of the principals have used a 
different approach to achieve a more desirable outcome? Addressing 
such questions could put the principal candidate into real life situations, 
providing practice in deciding courses of action and making him or her 
aware of alternatives. 

The topic of discipline, as well as a number of other topics covered 
in the case studies, could generate discussion and deliberation about 
means and ends. Zumwalt comments that those favoring a deliberative 
orientation are concerned that teachers and principals view their work 
“as a process of constantly making choices about means and ends” (p. 
226). Objects (principals) of case studies articulate the ends to which 
they aspire. The observer chronicles the actions, interactions, and 
inactions used to achieve these ends. Again, the case studies can be 
used to illustrate this connection or lack of connection. The topic of 
instructional leadership provides an interesting basis for this illustration. 
All four principals differed in the methods (means) used to provide 
instructional leadership (ends). 

Emma Winston probably was the most involved instructional leader. 
One of her teachers commented that she was like an Overseer, with her 
hands into everything. She participated in a number of instructional 
matters, such as textbook selection, lesson plans, report card review, 
and possible retentions. She emphasized staff development and 
attempted to keep her teaching staff up-to-date regarding teaching 
methods. She monitored the school situation closely, but was perceived 
as supportive, rather than directive. Nevertheless, her preferences were 
articulated. For example, in a meeting with fifth- and sixth-grade 
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teachers in which student test scores from the district proficiency 
screening test in basic skills were distributed, Winston instructed the 
teachers regarding how to discuss the scores with the children and how 
to prepare the students for test-taking. 

Frances Hedges was considered a strong instructional leader, 
although she was not as involved in the details of instructional 
leadership as Winston. Nevertheless, the impact of her leadership was 
felt in the hiring of able teachers, the stressing of reading and supporting 
of the reading specialist, assigning students to classrooms, monitoring 
student progress, reviewing report cards, assisting with textbook 
selection, participating in teacher meetings, and observing teachers in 
classrooms. She could find time during the day to pick up composition 
books for a substitute teacher and to assist a teacher, a parent, and a 
child in determining the child’s suitability for the gifted and talented 
program. 

Ray Murdock’s main impact in the instructional area involved his 
emphasis on reading with the elaborate reading management program 
and his desire for a coordinated curriculum with a uniform textbook 
policy. Murdock hired almost all of his staff, choosing individuals with 
educational philosophies similar to his own. Thus, he could be very 
flexible with and supportive of his staff. Although not viewed as a 
traditional instructional leader, his efforts and influence with the 
community, district, and state legislature benefited the instructional 
program at Jefferson. For instance, Jefferson had the only elementary 
school choral music program in the district. 

Johnathan Rolf’s involvement in instructional matters was minimal. 
Realizing his limited background in curriculum, he felt his main task 
was to support what his teachers did with the curriculum. He made 
sure that his teachers had the equipment, instructional and evaluational 
materials they needed. Visits to classrooms were not for instructional 
guidance, but to “fill in’” where needed. 

How can the various means employed to provide instructional leadership, as 
illustrated in these case studies, be used to train in-service and pre-service 
principals? Comparing the four cases and the different instructional 
leadership approaches, principal candidates can debate the effectiveness 
or ineffectiveness of each of the methods in achieving the desired 
ends—quality instruction. Why. did they use different means? Could 
Winston and Hedges have been less involved in instructional matters 
and Rolf and Murdock more involved, yet still maintain the desired level 
of instruction? Are there other means, applicable to these settings, that 
could be used to achieve the same ends or to improve the level of 
instruction? Again, such questions can be used to generate discussion 
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and to elicit the analytical and decision-making skills required of 
principals as they attempt to achieve specific educational goals. 

Case studies not only stimulate discussion over alternative courses 
of action and means and ends, but they also depict the complexities of 
the principalship and the reliance on personal judgment, as opposed to 
prescriptions. Peterson (1982), categorizes the three central features of 
the work of principals as brevity, variety, and fragmentation, and states 
that other occupations have different degrees and combinations of these 
features. Their particular combination in the principalship, however, 
makes the job particularly complex and difficult to learn and perform: 


The combination of these properties makes the job difficult, stressful, 
and hard to learn. When tasks vary greatly and activities are 
discontinuous, it is difficult to develop a clear picture of the work, to 
see the patterns of activity, and to develop a framework for 
understanding the whole job. (p. 3) 


The discontinuous, varied nature of the work of principals makes 
deliberative skills extremely important. Principals must be able to 
analyze situations quickly, and pick up where they left off after the 
interruptions. They must be able to establish priorities and they must 
be flexible. In short, they must be able to utilize information from many 
sources to make “‘on-the- spot’ decisions and to solve problems. 

Case studies capture that brevity, variety, and fragmentation in the 
principalship and demonstrate the attempts by various principals to 
meet these demands of the job. Winston, for example, completed few 
tasks, due to frequent interruptions for discipline problems. Yet, she 
could offer support to a crying child and a warm welcome to parents 
who came on a rainy night for a PTA meeting. Murdock did not have 
his office to himself until the afternoon because of a constant stream of 
students, staff, and teachers, yet he could complete his tasks at the end 
of each day and host the student art auction that evening, buying the 
first painting. Rolf had to muster-all of his diplomacy to handle a pushy 
mother, yet earlier in the day he could entertain a first grade class by 
singing and playing his guitar. After supervising halls, cafeterias, and 
playgrounds, Hedges could find time to devise qa plan to improve the 
self-esteem of two boys. 

How can the rich descriptions found in case studies be used to highlight the 
day-to-day discontinuity, complexity, and diversity of the principalship? 
Trainers using the deliberative approach can focus attention on the 
ways in which these principals handled or mishandled the interruptions 
and the time constraints. All of the principals found time for positive 
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activities. Yet, one might ask: could any of them have managed their 
time more efficiently? Why was Murdock the only principal in the group 
who was able to complete his daily tasks? Was it the result of his 
efficiency or his “state of nature?’ Would the “states of nature’ of the 
other principals always preclude the completion of tasks within a normal 
working day? Although answers to these questions may not be readily 
apparent, the resulting discussion and debate could illuminate the 
principal's difficulties in managing time and tasks. 

In addition to illustrating how these principals coped with the 
fragmentary nature of their work, case studies also illustrate the frequent 
dependence on individual idiosyncratic judgment. Murdock decided to 
become involved personally in lobbying for more funding for public 
education, particularly for rural schools. Winston was committed to 
hiring a multiethnic staff, although divisiveness along racial lines 
occurred. Rolf made a decision to let parents make requests regarding 
teachers, yet to relieve the pressure on himself and the teachers he 
appointed a committee to handle the requests. Hedges made a decision 
to stress reading skills at every grade level as a way to improve all basic 
skills. Each principal made these decisions and others based on personal 
preferences and best judgment. 

Trainers of educators can help pre-service and in-service principals 
examine the basis for these decisions and their effectiveness. Case 
studies of this type could inspire discussion regarding the principals’ 
judgments. One could ponder whether they would have made the same 
decisions, given the circumstances. Would they have assessed the 
incidents in the same way? Could they improve the techniques of Rolf, 
Murdock, Hedges, or Winston? Case studies provide a unique 
opportunity for evaluating decisions and actions, taking into account 
information initially unavailable to the principals, such as the percep- 
tions of the other parties involved and the outcomes. 

One very probable and desirable outcome of using case studies as 
part of a deliberative orientation to training is self-reflection and 
analysis. In what ways could the examples provided by the case studies stimulate 
self-analysis? One possibility would be to match principal candidates 
with the appropriate case studies. In other words, a candidate from a 
volatile, multiethnic, inner-city elementary school could be asked to 
analyze Emma Winston’s leadership, while a candidate from a wealthy 
suburban school could be asked to analyze the leadership of Johnathan 
Rolf. 

Pre-service and in-service principals from school environments similar 
to those of the case study principals would be inclined to compare and 
contrast themselves. They might ask: are there techniques that might 
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- be borrowed and, if so, are those the techniques that should be 
incorporated in the case study schools? Are they perceived in the same 
manner by their colleagues as their case study counterparts? Do they 
feel that they are more or less effective than their counterparts? In this 
respect, case studies can provide a mirror upon which to base 
self-evaluation. 

Reflection and questioning of this type, individually or with others, 
will lessen the chances of stagnation. The skills sharpened by the 
deliberative approach can prepare individuals for continuous question- 
ing, sorting, assessing, applying, and adapting. In what ways can the case 
studies be used to complement this continuous questioning and analysis in order 
to prevent stagnation? In addition to using many different case studies, 
trainers could focus on the persistent problems in the same case studies. 
For example, Rolf’s pushy parent, Winston’s faculty conflicts, Hedges’ 
inappropriately placed GATE student, and Murdock’s repeat offender 
will always generate different opinions and approaches. Case studies, 
also, could be presented in a variety of ways and in a variety of settings, 
over extended periods of time—in classes, professional meetings, and 
informal newsletters. Periodic presentation and discussions of case 
studies can increase the possibilities for continuous personal and 
occupational assessment growth. 

In summary, the relevancy and adaptability of the case study make it 
a useful component of the deliberative approach. Case studies present 
situations and behaviors as starting points for discussion and analysis, 
problem-solving and decision-making. The detailed depiction of real-life 
characters, settings, actions, and sequences can be used to stimulate 
deliberations regarding: (1) the connection between courses of action 
and states of nature; (2) the effectiveness of various means used to 
achieve the same ends; (3) the judgmental and complex nature of the 
principalship; and to promote (4) self-analysis; and to prevent (5) 
stagnation. 

Case studies do not provide panaceas for training principals. 
However, they can be a very useful training tool and should not be 
overlooked. Case studies can stimulate in-service and pre-service 
principals to share techniques, feelings, successes and_ failures, 
promoting the dialogue that Lieberman and Miller (1984) stress as 
extremely important. This interaction and deliberation cannot help but 
produce better training programs and better-performing principals. 
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Will the Real Instructional Leader 
Please Stand Up? 


George H. Thoms 


Much has been said about the principal as a leader, especially since 
the onslaught of the effective school movement. Sara Lightfoot (1983), 
writing near the beginning of this movement, describes the principal 
as one who is bigger than life and one who possesses “vision and 
purposeful action.” Her observation of the principalship follows: 


The people most responsible for defining the school’s vision and 
articulating its ideological stance are the principals and headmasters 
of their schools. . . . [A principal] is said to be the person who must 
inspire the commitment . . . of his or her faculty, the respect . . . of 
his or her students and the trust of the parents. He or she sits on the 
boundaries between school and community; must negotiate with the 
superintendent and school board; must protect teachers from external 
intrusions and harassment; and must be the public imagemaker and 
spokesman for the school. ... Somehow he or she stands alone, 
unencumbered by the normal human frailities. He and she is bigger 
than life. (p. 323) 


This larger-than-life image has led me to ask repeatedly: Will the real 
instructional leader please stand up? Who is a real instructional leader? 
These are questions that have troubled me for years, as I am certain 
they do most principals. 

I take my profession quite seriously. It is, after all, the way in which 
I spend most of my waking hours. I want to do the best job I can—that 
is, to be as effective as possible—and I have gone to great lengths to find 
the meaning of effectiveness. More specifically, I have asked: If 
instruction is the major objective of our schools, then who or what is 
an effective instructional leader? 


GrorcE THos is Principal of George Mason Junior/Senior High School, Falls Church, Virginia. 
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For me, a rebirth experience occurred during the summer of 1983, 
when I attended the Harvard University Principals’ Institute together 
with 100 other principals. The Institute’s theme that summer was 
effective schools, and during a 2-week period we reviewed the literature 
that was beginning to make waves across the country. My expectation 
was that Harvard University would be a wonderful place from which all 
wisdom would flow, and that my two weeks would be a period during 
which I would be enlightened by gurus. 

My actual experience was much different, but no less valuable than I 
thought it would be. During that time, I met Sara Lightfoot, Roland 
Barth, Jon Saphier, and other specialists who were likewise most 
impressive. I also met, however, one hundred principals from across 
the country, K-12 people, who were searching for ways to improve their 
schools and become more effective themselves. During that summer 
session I learned that we practicing principals all have valuable 
experiences and that we must find ways to share them with each other. 
We quickly found out, too, that while each of us has his or her own 
unique school and style of leadership, there is a significant amount about 
us that is truly generic. We are more similar than we are different in 
much of what we do everyday, whether or not we work in big schools 
or little schools, in big systems or little systems, in elementary schools 
or secondary schools. I also learned that the effective schools were those 
in which the principal was a significant and most important person. 
He or she was academically inclined, was a seeker of wisdom, and was 
one who engaged himself or herself in instructional activity all of the 
time. Thus inspired, I set out the following year to become more 
involved in instruction and teaching and academic activity. 

During that year, still seeking wisdom, I applied and was accepted 
to the Endowment for the Humanities Institute at Vanderbilt University 
the following summer. The experience included visits with Checker Finn 
(present Assistant Secretary of Education), William Bennett (our present 
Secretary of Education), and others. In that three-week Institute, thirty 
principals studied leadership through works of literature: Plato’s 
Republic; Machiavelli’s The Prince; Robert Penn Warren’s All the King’s 
Men; Blum’s Woodrow Wilson; Shakespeare’s Richard II; J. S. Mill’s On 
Liberty; Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People; McPhee’s Headmaster; and more. 
The experience helped me to continue my focus on academic instruction 
and scholarship. 

The next year I had the pleasure of participating in the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals’ (NASSP) training through 
George Mason University as an assessor in their principal assessment 
program. I was pleased with the professional growth experience it 
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- provided for me, because it added to my understanding of who the real 
instructional leader was. While many of you may be aware of the 
assessment experience and may have made your own assessment of 
that process, the training experience provided for me another look at 
the qualities of effective principals. An effective principal, according to 
NASSP’s definition, is one who gets high marks in problem analysis, 
judgment, organizational ability, decisiveness, leadership (the ability 
to get others involved in solving problems), sensitivity (the ability to 
perceive the needs and concerns of others), the ability to endure stress, 
the ability to communicate well orally in the presentation of facts and 
ideas, and the ability to address ideas clearly in writing. Further, NASSP 
tells us that effective principals have a broad range of interests and 
understand current events, economics, and the arts. They are people 
needing to achieve in all the activities they attempt. Effective principals 
hold education in high regard, stand for something, and know what 
they stand for. 

Attempting to blend this image of effective leadership with what I had 
previously learned made me rethink who effective instructional leaders 
were, how they operate as instructional leaders, and how they directly 
engage in instruction. I became convinced that principals need to teach. 
If, indeed, we are going to be models of our scholarship and academic 
rigor, then we needed to find the time in our lives to provide academic 
instruction in a very exemplary way. We need to be role models for our 
staffs. No matter how I tried, I never was able to succeed in that regard, 
and I wondered whether or not I was simply finding excuses for why I 
couldn't find the time to teach in classrooms. Needless to say, I found 
myself feeling a great deal of guilt at not effectively being able to combine 
academics and instructional leadership. 

Most recently, I received one more opportunity to think again about 
effective instructional leadership, this time at Far West Laboratory’s 
(FWL) conference at Stanford University. I was most impressed by two 
lessons garnered from the hundreds. of hours the Laboratory’s 
researchers had spent with principals in schools. First, there is no single 
image or simple formula for successful instructional leadership. The 
nature of the activities of principals depends largely on the principals’ 
context; that is, the needs of their students, the pressures and 
opportunities posed by their district offices and their communities, and 
their own personal beliefs and experiences. Second, principals improve 
the capacities of their organizations to deliver instructions in varied and 
subtle ways. Although fiats can be important, instructional leadership 
accrues through the performance of routine activities that are connected 
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to the principals’ overarching perspectives of their organizations and of 
their students’ needs. 

I was struck in my reading of the cases of principals’ daily activities, 
of how normal and regular each of the principals studied seemed. They 
seemed like principals I knew. They seemed like—me. Sara Lightfoot’s 
image of the principal as one who is bigger than life was not the image 
I saw in this study. The principals I read about seemed to be spending 
their days the way you and I| spend our days. They were doing what 
Mintzberg (1976) observed in his study of administrators. They were 
principals engaged in activities characterized by brevity, fragmentation, 
and variety. Pitner (1982) listed a number of typifications of principals’ 
work that were echoed in the FWL study: 


© one-on-one (up to 80% of day); 

© little time spent in office; 

O spent most of day with subordinates, inward rather than outward 
focus; 

engaging in large number of separate events in a day; with 
numerous separate interactions; 

reactive rather than proactive; few self-initiated tasks; 
interruptions and discontinuity; 

numerous unimportant decisions, trivial agendas; 

preference for the specific, concrete, solvable and currently 
pressing. 


oO 


Oe eS) 


Despite the routineness of the principals’ work in the FWL study, the 
findings were important to me because they studied principals who 
were considered by their communities, their superintendents, and their 
staffs to be effective principals in effective schools. 

I have mixed feelings about the FWL’s findings. I am somewhat 
disappointed in knowing that my search for the bigger-than-life 
principal may be over. The FWL’s study rather directly tells us that 
instructional leadership, in fact, happens as a result of routine behavior: 
actions like goal setting and planning, monitoring, evaluating, commu- 
nicating, scheduling, staffing, modeling; all those things we also know 
from the NASSP characteristics. In reading through the FWL’s study, 
however, it becomes clear and important to note that those routine 
behaviors of principals exist within a clear vision of what the principals 
want for their schools. 

One finds reinforcement in this study for some of McGregor Burns’ 
(1978) conclusions that the leader’s fundamental act is to induce people 
to be so aware or conscious of what they feel—to feel their true needs 
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. so strongly, to define their values so meaningfully—that they can be 
moved into purposeful action. Value inducing, value setting, and value 
infusing are the fundamental leadership tasks that FWL saw being 
accomplished by effective principals through routine behaviors carried 
out within a context of vision. Our overarching vision, then, is what 
makes us the most important persons in our schools. It is that 
overarching vision which provides value and direction as we strive to 
make our schools the effective places we want them to be. 

Will the real instructional leader please stand up? I would expect that 
if we were going to play this game seriously most of us could be 
standing. Perhaps, more of us would stand, if we as professionals had 
more opportunities to share our concerns and our knowledge about the 
principalship. My position is that, more than anything else, principals 
need opportunities to come together in small groups around a theme 
or an issue to share with each other and to comfort each other. It is my 
feeling that we are informationally well served by many groups; most of 
us belong to NASSP, ASCD, AASA, State Associations, and on and on. 
What we need are opportunities for intimacy in “trusting” group 
activities where we can share our failures as well as our successes and 
where we can speak our minds without fear as we try to articulate what 
we believe and what we stand for. Our challenge is to learn, to change, 
and to grow. 

What we consider to be instructional leadership can too often become 
activity that is boring, repetitive, and less than effective. In the cases 
FWL examined, effective principals were alive, vibrant, and healthy; 
that is, visibly active. They were enthusiastic, and they were able to 
inspire others through their routine activities. | would suggest that 
principals give a great deal of attention to their own needs for nurturance 
and comfort, for challenge, for growth, and for change. And I would 
propose that if we are to be the effective leaders we want to be, and are 
expected to be, we need to find time to be reflective alone, as well as 
with our peers. 
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If You Want Me to Be An Instructional 
Leader, Just Tell Me What An 
Instructional Leader Does 


Donald J. Litchfield 


Every practicing school administrator has his or her own view of the 
role of the principal. These personalized visions are a culmination of 
their teaching experiences, pre-service and in-service training, districts’ 
philosophy, and true-life experiences. My view of the principal’s role 
centers on instructional leadership. Prior to Far West Laboratory’s 
conference, I believed that instructional leadership involved doing 
classroom observations, holding pre- and post-observation conferences 
with teachers, and conferencing with staff about long-range curriculum 
goals. 

The problem with my view is that it conflicts with the day-to-day 
demands placed on principals. Most principals find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to spend enough time in classrooms and subsequent teacher 
conferences to do this instructional leadership role justice. By my 
definition, which is also a definition that is common in research about 
principals, most principals cannot be considered instructional leaders. 

The problem gets compounded by central office personnel who view 
instructional leadership as a simple and straightforward task. All too 
often the success of an instructional leader is measured solely by the 
number of classroom observations and conferences held by a principal. 
Principals are charged with keeping a tally of these events and reporting 
the numbers to the central office. Almost inevitably, the central office 
reply is: “You need to spend more time as an instructional leader. You 
need to get into the classroom more.” This constant push from the front 
office, supported by numerous professional articles, fails to improve the 
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ability of principals to act as instructional leaders. Instead it leaves them 
only with guilt feelings about not doing what they’re supposed to do. 

The point of view taken on instructional leadership by the Far West 
group suggests that principals do not have to spend large blocks of time 
formally observing teachers and conferencing with them. They do 
indicate, and I agree, that effective principals must be constantly aware 
of what goes on in the classrooms and must observe and understand 
classroom instruction. But their case studies show how principals can 
accomplish these goals in ways far more consistent with the realities of 
the job. The case studies also demonstrate other ways in which 
principals can guide and influence the character of the school. 

I still believe that if principals are going to be instructional leaders 
they must spend time directly observing students and teachers. Such 
opportunities, taken frequently, give principals far more reliable 
information about life in classrooms than simply monitoring report cards 
and lesson plans. Yet, however strongly I feel about the part which 
direct observation plays in principals’ effectiveness, | have come to see 
that attributing effectiveness of instructional leaders to frequency of 
classroom observations is a gross oversimplification of the role. 

Somehow, in our quest to define instructional leadership, we have 
failed to recognize the importance of routine situations where principals 
interact with staff, students, and community members about instruc- 
tion. Yet, it is such daily occurrences that form the norms under which 
instruction takes place. It is this unawareness that is underscored in Far 
West's definition of instructional leadership: 


Principals do not affect the instructional process of their schools. We 
propose that their ability to have an impact varies with their capacity 
to link their routine management activities to their instructional 
systems and to perform these actions in accord with their overarching 
views of schooling. 


I, too, believe that principals affect the instructional systems in their 
schools. Furthermore, both personal experiences with other principals 
and Far West's case studies persuade me about the importance of routine 
activities to shape instructional processes. 

The case study about Johnathan Rolf, principal of Larkspur Elemen- 
tary School, provides a strong case for the expanded definition of 
instructional leadership. Rolf’s direct involvement in matters related to 
curriculum and instruction was minimal. Despite that fact, his mark 
was clearly seen on the operations of the school. He provided support 
for his staff and helped them reach the goals determined by an active 
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-and vociferous community. Parents set the norm for high achievement 
at the school and instilled in their children a strong spirit of competition 
and drive. Rolf placed himself between parents and teachers, commu- 
nicating the parents’ wishes while protecting his staff from unnecessary 
meddling. In addition, he was a strong advocate for his students, 
buffering them from excessive parental pressure. He was not highly 
visible, but his activities kept students, parents, and teachers working 
together harmoniously. 

Emma Winston's case provides additional support for the expanded 
definition of instructional leadership. Emma Winston, principal of 
Roosevelt Elementary, works in an inner-city school. She was very 
involved in planning curricular priorities and monitoring instruction in 
her school. The case study reported that she sat in on most curricular 
meetings, monitored report cards and lesson plans, and made the final 
decisions on all student retentions. She also voiced a strong preference 
for cooperative decision making. One might expect, then, to see Winston 
spending most of her time in classrooms and in meetings with her 
teachers. 

Winston, however, had little time for classroom visits. Her students 
were drawn from a very low-income area and she and her staff occupied 
much of their time compensating for the home lives of the students— 
feeding and nurturing them. Instructional concerns focused on how to 
get through the basics, the mere essentials. Images of Winston showed 
her spending her days supervising the cafeteria, parading back and forth 
across the playyard with a bullhorn in her hand, and disciplining 
students. She also had to closely monitor her staff, who seemed less 
than totally reliable. Yet, she was considered a successful instructional 
leader by her superiors. She provided enough guidance to keep her staff 
on an appropriate instructional track, while personally taking the 
responsibility to make sure a difficult and very large student body got 
to class on time, calm and ready for instruction. 

Neither of these principals fits my original definition of an instruc- 
tional leader: Rolf leaves instruction to the expert hands of his teachers; 
Winston guarantees that the school climate remains conducive to 
instruction and that the social needs of her students are met. In both 
instances, however, the cases illustrate that instruction flows smoother 
than if these principals did not act as they did. The cases of Ray Murdock 
and Frances Hedges also show alternative routes to instructional 
leadership. We have accepted the notion that schools are complex 
organizations. Far West’s case studies help illustrate the role of 
instructional leader is equally complex and that success or effectiveness 
is the result of a range of subtle, context-sensitive behaviors. 
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So where does all this bring us? Far West Laboratory has provided the 
education community with the most comprehensive data thus far on the 
daily functioning of the principal. In-depth examination of their cases 
causes even the most adamant among us to at least question, if not 
realign, our thoughts regarding the definition of instructional leader- 
ship. The generalizability and the usefulness of the work could have 
been greater if the study would have involved many more principals in 
groups representing the varying conditions that Far West chronicled. 

Despite its limitations, the study of these successful principals could 
assist other educators to better understand the role of the principal and 
could be used to support pre-service and in-service training. The 
richness of detail inherent in each of the studies would allow educators 
with aspirations to become principals to have a far better understanding 
of the day-to-day realities of the role. Practicing principals could 
compare their own activities and viewpoints with those of principals 
described in the cases. Principals in training would gain a far better 
understanding of the range of behaviors available to them as 
instructional leaders. And finally, the cases would be excellent testing 
grounds for many of the theories of administration learned in 
credentialing programs. The involvement the case studies generated - 
among the researchers and principals at the conference suggests that 
their use in the above matters would provide more interesting and 
relevant training opportunities for educators than those commonly 
available in schools of educational administration. 
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Preface 





Owen B. Butler 


As an independent nonpartisan research organization, the Committee 
for Economic Development has been concerned for nearly thirty years 
with the quality of education in the United Sates. Beginning with the 
1959 report Paying for Better Public Schools, CED has continued to assert 
that the private sector has ‘a responsibility, as citizens, to participate 
in the local, state, and national effort to improve the schools.” The 
relationship between economic development and the quality of public 
school education is recognized as an issue of prime importance by CED. 
In recent years CED has become increasingly concerned with the ability 
of American business to compete in world markets. In studying 
productivity trends, it became apparent that despite the existence of 
many fine schools, the decline of educational standards in the United 
States is linked to the nation’s flagging economic competitiveness. 

But the problem of public school education may also be measured in 
humanitarian terms. In the rapidly changing society in which we live, 
the basic skills and work habits taught in the schools are essential for 
the pursuit of higher education and success in the workplace. In 
addition, the public schools should prepare youngsters to become 
responsible citizens who can make informed decisions on essential 
personal and public issues. Ultimately, the quality of public school 
education can be a positive or a negative influence in the economic 
development of both the individual and the nation as a whole. Thus, 
in 1982, CED undertook a broad-range study to assess the overall quality 
of our educational system, pinpoint the problems impeding its success, 
and suggest solutions to improve the public schools. 

The result, Investing in Our Children: Business and the Public Schools, 
reaffirmed CED’s earlier assertion that the private sector must play a 
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crucial role in educational reform. Concluding that business has an 
important stake in helping to improve and maintain the quality of our 
schools, CED found the need for a great many changes in those school 
systems that do not measure up. The report focuses on four issues on 
which business can offer expertise and insight: 


© Employability Skills. Through extensive research, CED identified strong 
academic skills, responsible attitudes towards work, and the ability 
to solve problems and continue to learn as those traits most important 
for success in the work force and in higher education. 

© Educational Investment Strategies. Preschool programs for the disad- 
vantaged, improved elementary and junior high schools, high school 
programs targeted to low and high achievers and dropouts, and 
improved education research are the areas where the payoff on the 
nation’s dollar investment in education will be the greatest for both 
students and society. 

© The Professional Teacher. The need for a revolution in the role of the 
teacher and management of the schools is called for as the report 
offers a comprehensive strategy for upgrading the way teachers are 
recruited, trained, paid, and motivated. 

© Business/School Collaboration. The report identifies numerous examples 
of successful cooperative efforts between businesses and schools 
across the country which have contributed to quality education. 


One of the great strengths of Investing in Our Children is the solid 
foundation of original research on which it is based. To determine 
whether students are being adequately prepared to meet the demands 
of both the workplace and higher education, CED commissioned a 
nationwide survey of large and small businesses and of 2- and 4-year 
colleges. The committee also established a special task force to examine 
ways of improving the recruitment, training, management, and 
compensation of teachers. 

Instrumental in the formulation of the report was a series of papers 
from outside scholars prepared for CED. These contributions from the 
academic community were invaluable in providing insight into the 
problems confronting our educational system. It is with great pleasure 
and sincere appreciation to the editorial board of the Peabody Journal of 
Education that we present a selection of them in this edition. 

The reaction to the report has been extremely gratifying. As the result 
of a broad dissemination effort and comprehensive media coverage, 
CED hears daily from business leaders, educators, government leaders, 
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and parents who praise the report’s constructive approach to education 
reform. The success of the report has prompted two further studies. 

The soon to be published book entitled American Business and the Public 
School: Case Studies of Corporate Involvement in Public Education is meant 
to be used as a guide for business executives as well as educators in 
bringing about school reform. Building on information in Chapter 5 of 
Investing in Our Children, the case studies illustrate the breadth of the 
relationships that have developed between business, educators, and 
communities. Marsha Levine, editor of American Business and the Public 
School and co-project director of Investing in Our Children is also the 
guest editor for this edition of the Peabody Journal of Education. 

In addition, CED is undertaking a new project on education and the 
disadvantaged, recognizing that improving our school system is a key 
ingredient in breaking the poverty cycle. Stemming from the report’s 
assertion that the early years are the best time for children to develop 
solid academic foundations as well as good work habits and inter- 
personal skills, CED believes that more resources must be devoted to 
the earliest stages of educational development, especially pre-school for 
disadvantaged youngsters. As rapid technological change constantly . 
requires the workforce to learn new skills, the basic tools taught at this 
level become increasingly important. This study will focus on the 
changes that exacerbate the problems of these youngsters, underscore 
and reassert relevant policy recommendations from Investing in Our 
Children that address those issues, and offer new investment strategies 
that can strengthen or expand on CED’s earlier recommendations. CED 
trustee and President of Hunter College, Donna Shalala, will co-chair 
this project with me. 

This issue of the Peabody Journal of Education has been prepared as a 
special tribute to Daniel H. Saks, Professor of Economics and of 
Education Policy at the Peabody College of Vanderbilt University. Before 
his death in 1985, Dan had a distinguished career in both higher 
education and government. In addition to his position at Vanderbilt, 
Dan also served as senior staff economist for the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers and as a guest scholar at The Brookings Institution. 

I came to know Dan through his participation as an advisor to the 
CED project which produced Investing in Our Children. One of our most 
important goals in this project was to demonstrate clearly that money 
spent wisely on education is a sound investment—one with real payoff 
in the long term. Dan’s paper, “A Legacy of the 21st Century: 
Investment Opportunities in Our Children’s Schooling,’” was a 
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significant intellectual and scholarly contribution to our project, and I 
am pleased that his paper leads off this special issue. 

Dan made a very important contribution to our project on education 
both through his research and through his participation in our 
deliberations. We benefited greatly from his scholarship and from his 
thorough understanding of the economics of education. However, what 
I personally came to value most about knowing Dan was his humanity, 
his compassion, and his very deep belief that providing a quality public 
education for every child must be one of this nation’s highest priorities. 


Dedication to Dan Saks 





H. M. Levin 


The economics of education is a relatively small specialization within 
both the fields of economics and education. Perhaps there are 250 
scholars around the world who identify with the specialization, and 
fewer yet—maybe about 30—who are regular contributors to the field. 
Thus, the loss of even a single scholar in the economics of education is 
noticed, and the feeling of loss is even greater when that individual is 
one of its brighter stars. 

The premature death of Daniel Saks is a blow to all of us in the 
economics of education, and a personal loss as well to those of us who 
had the good fortune of knowing him. His emergence as a prominent 
economist of education was serendipitous in that it did not follow 
immediately from his training. Dan received the Master of Science 
degree at the London School of Economics in monetary theory and the 
Ph.D. at Princeton in labor economics and industrial relations. He was 
particularly interested in the economics of trade unions and other 
aspects of labor markets. 

Although he did not receive the Ph.D. until 1973, he joined the 
economics faculty at Michigan State University in 1970, becoming a full 
professor in 1982. He was also a Research Associate in the Center for 
Urban Affairs from 1970-75 and in the Institute for Research on Teaching 
from 1976-82. Dan served as a Visiting Professor or Scholar at Princeton, 
the University of Wisconsin, The Brookings Institution, and the 
Technion University in Israel. He served as a Senior Staff Economist on 
the President’s Council of Economic Advisers from 1979-80 and as the 
Director of the National Commission for Employment Policy from 
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_ 1980-81 before undertaking his last position as a Professor of Economics 
and Education at Peabody College, Vanderbilt University. 

Dan’s entry into the economics of education was largely attributable 
to the influence of his colleague at Michigan State, Byron Brown. Brown 
had published in the field during the early seventies, and he induced 
Saks to collaborate on research that led to the publication of their article 
“The Production and Distribution of Cognitive Skills Within School,” 
(Journal of Political Economy, 1975). This article received immediate 
attention because it incorporated the notion that both the average level 
of student achievement and its distribution among students ought to 
be the focus of educational production function analysis. Educational 
production functions are attempts to estimate the impact of school 
resources on educational outcomes within an economic framework. By 
adding the distributional dimension as a consequence of educational 
production, Brown and Saks showed that there are trade-offs in schools 
between raising average achievement and reducing the variance in 
achievement among students. The productive collaboration with Brown 
continued throughout the remainder of Saks’ tragically shortened 
career. 

Although Dan continued to work on the economic analysis of unions 
and other labor market issues, he maintained his focus on the 
micro-economics of educational production with particular attention to 
schools and classrooms. His colleagues at Michigan State in the Institute 
for Research on Teaching found his activities to be especially helpful 
and complementary to their own work on teaching effectiveness. 
Through the latter seventies and early eighties, he produced numerous 
articles both individually and with Byron Brown on such topics as the 
micro-economics of schooling, economic analysis of time and school 
learning, the effects of the income distribution on the private demands 
for public education, determinants of educational expenditures, and an 
economic analysis of the acquisition of reasoning skills. 

A number of aspects of Saks’ work stand out. First, the issues that 
he addressed in the economics of education were the pressing ones of 
our day. He was clearly concerned that his economic analysis might 
have an impact on policy rather than merely upon his reputation among 
his economics colleagues. Second, he always took the trouble to address 
schooling and schooling decisions rather than the more abstract category 
called education or human capital that most economists address. An 
interest in schooling requires that one formulate the work to incorporate 
the actual complexity that characterizes school organizations, rather 
than to treat schooling as a black-box in which the details of school 
operations are ignored. It was this aspect of his research that made it 
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particularly attractive to researchers from other disciplines. Third, Dan 
did not sacrifice rigor in his quest to provide findings that would be 
useful and pertinent. His research could pass the highest standards of 
peer review. A final aspect of Saks’ work deserves special mention. 
Throughout his research and personal commitments ran the theme of 
compassion. His concerns about the distribution of school achievement 
stemmed directly from his worry about the educationally disadvan- 
taged. Much of his work on labor markets addressed the training plight 
of unemployed youth, of distressed or displaced workers, or issues of 
public assistance for mothers in urban labor markets. It was this 
well-honed combination of a superlative mind and a compassionate 
heart that made his work so valuable to both colleagues and 
decision-markers. 

That combination of caring and rigor is very much evident in his final 
contribution to the field, published in this volume. This article is based 
upon a report that he prepared for the Committee for Economic 
Development, A Legacy for the 21st Century: Investment Opportunities In 
Our Children’s Schooling. It is an unusually comprehensive document 
which shows an ability to provide a conceptual framework and synthesis. 
of wide scope while always emphasizing the concern for minorities and 
the disadvantaged within that framework. Its publication in this journal 
is a fitting tribute to a man who made a difference in the life of his 
colleagues, in the progress of his profession, and in the pursuit of 
educational and public policy. While those of us who had the fortune 
to know Dan received great satisfaction from our association with him, 
we now share the sadness of having lost a productive and warm 
colleague who left us prematurely, only ten years after first joining us 
in the economics of education. We will miss him sorely. 


Business and the Public Schools 





Marsha Levine 


What are the costs of education failure in the public schools? What 
does business need from the schools to achieve increased productivity 
and economic growth? Once identified, how can the education 
objectives to meet those needs be achieved, and how can their 
achievement be substantiated? These questions framed the research and 
analysis commissioned for the Committee for Economic Development 
project which resulted in the publication of the policy statement Investing 
In Our Children (1985). The first two questions are at the crux of the 
business/education relationship; the third goes to the heart of education 
change. These important questions have guided us in fashioning a 
practical, systematic approach which capitalizes on business’ interest 
and expertise. They also contribute to our understanding of two broader, 
more fundamental questions. First, what is the relationship between 
education and economic growth? Second, what is the potential of 
business involvement for improving the quality of American public 
schools? 


The Context 


The relationship between education and economic development is 
neither clearly understood nor easily demonstrated. While years of 
schooling can be related to income earned, it is more difficult to quantify 
the effects of education on productivity in the workplace. With a 
changing economy, the requirements for increasing productivity seem 
to point more heavily in the direction of people’s skills, abilities, and 
knowledge. 


Marsua Levine is Associate Director of Educational Issues at the American Federation 
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Historical Examples 


History provides us with timely and instructive examples of instances 
when economic change made special or new demands for human 
resource development and had direct implications for education practice 
and policy. In the past 125 years the United States has experienced at 
least two such dramatic shifts in the workforce; one in agriculture and 
the other in the shift in the workplace from a blue-to white-collar 
majority. In neither case was there any major industrial planning 
associated with the transition. Each, however, sparked a major 
educational intervention to ensure that human resources were appropri- 
ate to the new developing needs. In the case of agricultural changes, the 
Morrill Act of 1862, which established the land grant colleges, made it 
possible for farmers, through increased levels of education, to employ 
technology which raised dramatically their rate of productivity. In the 
case of the blue-collar transition, it was the GI Bill which enabled 
veterans to receive appropriate education to permit them to take white 
collar professional, managerial, and non-managerial jobs associated 
with the developing service industries. 

Many observers and analysts of the current scene believe the nation 
is at another pivotal point in its economic development. Three 
substantial and interrelated changes are now taking place: a new 
emphasis on the U.S. capacity to be competitive in a global economy— 
which translates into increasing our manufacturing productivity; the 
shift in our industrial base away from “smokestack” industries and into 
high technology and information industries; and a growing awareness 
of the need to establish a world leadership position in these new 
industrial bases. Given their magnitude, we believe these changes will 
impel changes in the workforce comparable to the historical examples 
noted above. It is appropriate, then, to ask as many are doing, what 
educational requirements are necessary so that the U.S. workers will 
be able to adapt. 


A Changing Economy 


There are two perspectives from which to view the current economic 
changes. Both are important to our discussion. The first is the direction 
of change; the second is the rate of change. The direction of change 
seems quite clear. We are moving toward greater automation and 
computerization in both manufacturing and service industries. New 
industries and types of jobs are being created out of high technology 
research and development. Also, existing jobs are being changed 
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dramatically through the introduction of computer technology. Conclu- 
sions about whether new and future jobs will require more and better 
educated workers often depend upon who is doing the analysis and on 
which sector of the job force he is focused. Some jobs will require greater 
skills as a result of automation. 

The rate of change suggests a clearer picture. Given current rates of 
technological change, it is not unreasonable to expect a need for 
retraining three to five times in the course of an individual’s work life. 
Retraining requirements have direct implications for education; they 
put a premium on an employee’s ability to continue to learn, which 
translates into strong basic and higher level skills. Whereas the direction 
of change introduces specific curricular requirements in mathematics, 
science, computer literacy, and technology, the rate of change makes 
demands on basic competencies in communications, reading, problem 
solving, analysis, and quantitative competencies. It also heightens the 
demand for individual commitment in order to be willing and able to 
change with the job and continue to learn. If these implications for 
education are not heeded, what will happen? 


What Are the Costs of Failure? 


Looking again at the U.S. agricultural revolution, sketch an instructive 
imaginary scenario of costs to the economy and society had the land 
grant colleges not been developed. The great achievement of the land 
grant colleges was to raise the knowledge base (a mix of research and 
development plus education, including extension agents in whom 
farmers had confidence) of farmers, which allowed them to accept and 
adapt technological developments. This, in turn, dramatically increased 
the productivity of the farm worker and the output per acre. For 
example, in 1930 a typical farmer supplied the farm product needs (food, 
fiber, and tobacco) for 9.8 persons; in 1981, that single farm worker could 
supply the needs of 76 persons. 

If this change had not been accomplished, agriculture would be a very 
different industry in the United States. Even assuming fairly static 
performance, some productivity gains would have occurred, but the 
numbers of farm workers would be proportionately high; this, in turn, 
would reduce the wealth of farmers and decrease the number of workers 
available for manufacture, service, and information-based industries. 
Structural changes like this in the economy are responsible for a growing 
segment of unemployment in the existing workforce. Old skills must 
be replaced with new skills; large numbers of workers must be retrained. 
Future workers, however, can and should be better prepared to perform 
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in new jobs and continue learning as jobs continue to change. This is a 
central requirement for this post-industrial economy. Laying the 
necessary education foundation for this is the responsibility of the 
schools. 


The Future Workforce 


The picture can be further illuminated by a look at the future 
workforce—the students of today and the next two decades. Declining 
birthrates will mean fewer new entry workers, and significant shortages 
of qualified people in some fields. Additionally, new workers will be 
drawn more heavily from among women and minorities than in the 
past. This fact alone has far-reaching implications for public schools— 
particularly urban schools—where most poor minority students will be 
educated. Employers will dip deeper and more broadly into the available 
workforce; these students will be eligible only if their education prepares 
them adequately. In a very direct way, the interests of the employing 
community and the goals of the public schools will coincide. 


The Committee For Economic Development Project 


The ability of schools to respond appropriately to the needs of change 
is hampered by several factors: structural and organizational factors 
limit the flexibility of institutions; lack of resources, both financial and 
human, make it difficult to implement good ideas; and inadequate 
communications between business and education make it hard to know 
what would be most desirable. These constraints are formidable, but 
we believe an attempt to define the costs of education failure will 
strengthen the support needed to reform our schools, as well as suggest 
ways to do so. 

This special issue of the Peabody Journal of Education is derived from 
the research and analysis of the CED project. The papers included were 
commissioned for the project and were chosen to illustrate the process 
of conceptualization, inquiry and analysis which led to the policy 
recommendations. 

In “American Business and Public Education,” Doyle and Levine 
develop the conceptual framework for addressing the relationship 
between education and economy. They also address the question: How 
can business improve public schools? Analysis and synthesis of existing 
research on economic returns on education investment form the basis 
of Dan Saks’ paper, “A Legacy for the 21st Century: Investment 
Opportunities in Our Children’s Schooling.” The “Survey of Employer 
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_ Needs” was conducted specifically for this study and provides the 
empirical base for recommendations in curriculum, instruction and 
school/business interactions. Paul Barton’s paper, “Employers and High 
Schools: The Fit between Learning and Working,” identifies the universe 
of business involvement with public schools and summarizes existing 
research and surveys relevant to school/business relationships. With 
“Excellence in Education: Lessons from America’s Best Run Companies 
and Schools,’”” Marsha Levine draws on the literature of effective schools 
and school effects to support the applicability to schools of business 
expertise in organization, management, and human resource develop- 
ment. Nathaniel Semple’s paper, “Vocational Education,” and Lerner’s 
work, ““A Consumer’s Guide to a National Census of Educational 
Quality,” are opinion pieces: in each case the authors draw on their 
extensive background and research to make recommendations for policy 
changes in their areas of expertise. 


A Conceptual Framework 


“American Business and Public Education: The Question of Quality,” 
prepared by project directors Denis P. Doyle and Marsha Levine, 
develops a conceptual framework for the research, commissioned 
papers, and discussion process which defined the CED study. The 
authors begin with a review of the indicators of educational decline and 
move into a discussion of the reasons why this is of particular 
importance to America’s business community. They assert (drawing on 
the work of such human capital economists as Nobel Laureate Theodore 
Schultz) that human capital formation—the acquired skills and knowl- 
edge of people—has never been more important than it is in 
post-industrial society. It is in this link between education and economic 
productivity that the CED study was grounded. 

From that point, the next question concerns the type of education 
associated with economic independence and productivity in the 
workplace. The identification of business’ needs thus becomes central 
to this framework. Given the importance of the relationship between 
the sectors, the authors ask what may business appropriately contribute 
toward school improvement? Doyle and Levine suggest that leveraging 
resources and influencing policy are the methods of choice. 

One such strategy involves the identification of employer needs. 
Once these needs are specified, the logical consequence will be the 
establishment of standards and attention to output measures. This is a 
perspective comfortable to the business community but counter to 
traditions in education, which have emphasized inputs as indicators of 
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school quality. This change, deceptively simple, is freighted with 
political problems, but the authors contend that its importance will only 
increase, because business perspectives on management and organiza- 
tion will require it. And that is the third piece in the framework: the 
importance of de-regulating and de-bureaucratizing schools and putting 
more authority at levels where teaching and learning take place. 
Accountability, standards, and testing become more important when 
prescriptions and requirements for action are fewer and more decision- 
making takes place at the school-building level. In summary, the authors 
conclude that what business has to offer goes to the heart of education 
reform. 


Building an Investment Strategy 


Dan Saks’ analysis focuses on the economic aspects of education—the 
resources which are available and could be brought to bear, and those 
which could be used differently. Beyond identifying the resources, Saks 
develops an economic rationale for making the choices. That rationale 
is formed by assessing the returns on investment associated with 
education at different levels and with programs of various kinds. Such 
an analysis would be interesting and useful even if it ended there; but 
what makes Saks’ paper especially significant is that its economic 
analysis is consistent with, and built upon, his understanding of 
education as a developmental process. Much attention and considerable 
resources have been channeled into education at the secondary level for 
at-risk youth and potential dropouts; however, such programs are costly 
at best, and ineffective at worst. Damage-control makes little sense 
economically, and none educationally. Success builds upon itself in the 
education process; strong foundations in motivation, self-concept, 
attitudes and basic skills are the keys. 

Saks’ economic perspectives were applied to several areas in 
education policy. First, he considers the relative merit of a quantitative 
vs. a qualitative measure of education as a predictor of economic success 
for the individual, the economy, and society. While years of schooling 
have long been assumed the sure pathway to income earned and 
productivity attained, they no longer can be considered in that light. A 
high school diploma, as such, does not guarantee a set of skills or 
attributes in the graduate. 

Saks’ second economic perspective has to do with the relationship 
between education and work. Saks maintains that because students are 
different, they have different things to learn and that different jobs 
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_ require different preparation, a situation which raises a difficult conflict 
between the efficient targeting of special programs and the subsequent 
narrowing of opportunities for students who are channeled into those 
programs. Third, the author develops a rationale for making invest- 
ments in early childhood, middle school, and job corps programs based 
on the high rates of return such investments can yield. 

Saks’ arguments move inexorably toward the conclusion that high per 
capita expenditures are a good investment in early childhood education 
for at-risk youngsters. In building this argument, Saks draws upon the 
research on the Perry School Project in Ypsilanti, Michigan. Results of 
that longitudinal study of youth who had participated in a high cost, 
high quality early childhood program at the age of four provided 
convincing evidence of the high returns on such early education 
investment. 


Identifying Industry's Needs 


The CED subcommittee believed the greatest impact that business 
could have on public education would be to communicate its needs to 
schools. Unfortunately, this is easier said than done. Twenty years ago, 
business and industry could not possibly have predicted the changes 
related to the microelectronics revolution. Today, at least, we like to 
believe that we have a better understanding of the direction of change, 
as well as a better appreciation for the extremely rapid rate at which it 
is taking place. It is probably safe to say that existing needs are likely 
to change several times over in the career of anyone now entering the 
workforce. This. recognition itself defines a basic goal—the ability to 
continue learning, which, in turn, implies the acquisition of a set of 
skills which will prove effective tools for learning. The problem remains, 
however, to define those skills or tools of learning which will enable 
tomorrow’s employees to work well and contribute to economic growth. 

Industry has a continuing need for employees well-schooled in basic 
skills. There may be a need, however, to define the term “basic skills’” 
carefully so that it has more relevance for employment in the future. 
Recent usage has constricted the meaning, limiting basic skills to 
reading, writing, and computational competencies, usually at a 
minimally acceptable level. If the term is to have applicability for the 
future, it must embrace a broader, higher level of skills. One useful 
definition was provided by the Council for Basic Education: “. . . the 
generative skills that are the building blocks of lifelong learning. The 
skills that lead to rational thought, analysis, the ability to draw 
inferences, and most important, to continue learning.’ 
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In order to provide much needed data on the question of employer 
needs, we developed, implemented, and analyzed a survey of business 
and industry with the following objectives: 


© To identify education needs as perceived by industry—including 
manufacturing, high technology, and service industry, and large, 
medium and small businesses. 

© To identify differences in perception among CEOs, plant managers, 
and personnel managers as to these education needs. 

© To identify the frequency, extent, and type of communication which 
exists between these corporations and the public schools. 

© To determine industry's perception of how adequate existing 
minimum competency requirements are for productive employ- 
ment. 

© To determine what differences may exist between businesses and 
post-secondary institutions in their perception of factors most 
related to success in their respective organizations. 


The survey built upon existing data on basic skills requirements, 
extending the range to include higher-level skills, knowledge, and. 
abilities associated with an increasingly more complex work environ- 
ment. In designing the survey, CED identified 64 attributes that were 
considered necessary, both for success at an entry level position and 
necessary for advancement on the job. These attributes were grouped 
into 10 clusters and respondents were asked to rate each on three 
separate scales: how important the attribute is for entry level success; 
how important it is for advancement in the work place; and how difficult 
it is to find people who possess this attribute. Questions eliciting 
information on changes in work, the work environment, and the 
relationship between business and schools were also included. Finally, 
each company was asked to fill out separate surveys for four categories 
of employment: office and clerical, sales and service, technicians, and 
semi-skilled. Respondents were classified into three distinct groups: 
large companies, small companies, and postsecondary institutions. The 
following is a summary of the principal findings: 


© Employers in both large and small businesses placed greater 
importance on positive attitudes toward work and generic cognitive 
skills than on specific job-related skills for entry level success. 

© Even greater importance was ascribed to an individual’s capacity 
to learn new skills for advancement on the job. 
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O Employers indicated that these attributes were difficult to find 
among the pool of applicants known to them. 

© The individual attributes held to be most important for entry level 
success were similar, although not identical, for small companies 
and large companies. The primary difference was the fact that large 
companies listed the ability to work cooperatively with other people 
as one of the five most important attributes for an applicant, while 
small companies replaced this with the ability to seek clarification 
when something is unclear. 

oO Change was not so rapid as to make significant demands for new 
skills and abilities for entry level positions. Change was, however, 
identified frequently with technicians, and office and clerical 
workers. 

© Large companies focused on the role of schools more in terms of 
generic skills and abilities while small companies were more 
concerned with specific job skills and the schools’ seeming failure 
in this area. 

© Business/school collaboration was closely correlated with the size 
of the company—over half of the large companies participated in 
some type of program, while very few small companies responded 
they were involved in any programs of this kind. 

© There was a relationship between a company’s involvement in 
business/education collaboration and knowledge of outstanding 
schools. No causal relationship could be determined. 


The Role for Vocational Education 


Nathaniel Semple’s paper, “Vocational Education: The Missing Link?’ 
explores why the author believes vocational education is meeting neither 
the needs of students nor those of employers. Semple establishes the 
need for vocational education to be considered as a central issue in the 
process of school reform. He does so by assembling compelling data on 
the size and scope of investment and the inter-relationship between 
academic excellence and quality in vocational education. Semple 
believes the oft-heard statement that just about anything said about 
vocational education is true; yet, the enormity and diversity of the 
endeavor cannot be ignored, nor its importance overlooked, if reform 
is to be effective. Semple builds the context for vocational education 
reform with some important observations. Almost all students in 
secondary schools have some contact with vocational education. 
Vocational education has been the fastest growing area in education over 
the last 20 years. It has traditionally enjoyed strong public support, 
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which according to recent polls, is increasing. It is of special interest to 
the business community; and finally, it has been viewed as an important 
part of the focused effort to reach both marginal students in school and 
drop-outs. 

Semple argues that although vocational education is so important, it 
has not been successful. He lays out what he describes as the four 
missions of vocational education: 


© Pre-vocational or exploratory programs 

© Specific skills such as home economics, industrial arts, or keyboard 
skills 

© Compensatory programs designed to relate academic schoolwork 
to employability and thereby keep students in school or make 
drop-outs employable (i.e., Job Corps or cooperative education) 

© Occupation-specific programs 


Semple then goes on to make recommendations for change, which stress 
the important links between academic competency and employability—a 
relationship confirmed by employers in survey after survey. Semple also 
charts a course for specific business involvement in the improvement 
of vocational programs. The message in his paper is clear. Vocational 
education as it is configured today is not working. A key factor in 
changing the situation is to make academic competence a prerequisite 
for vocational programs which must themselves maintain high stan- 
dards of performance. Semple believes much of what is offered in 
vocational programs is not effective, and that more effort should be 
focused on the development of occupational specific programs. The 
business community has an active role to play in that process. 


How Can Business Help Schools? 


Paul Barton was commissioned to map the terrain of business 
involvement in public education, across the nation and back through 
time. Barton’s paper served as an important starting point for addressing 
what might be the role of the corporate community in this contemporary 
period of educational change. 

In a comprehensive essay, Paul Barton identifies a variety of ways in 
which business and public schools have been linked, including such 
programs as traditional vocational education; career exploration and 
awareness; adopt-a-school programs, magnet schools; work-study 
programs; classrooms in industry; collaborative councils; experience- 
based career education; and cooperative education. Barton summarizes 
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the findings of national and state level surveys of employers in which 
respondents were asked to identify what they wanted from schools. His 
summary highlights certain conflicts present within the employing 
community. For example, employers’ views on the importance of 
vocational and career education vary, especially with respect to general 
and specific employability skills. Basic skills (reading, writing, computa- 
tion) and work attitudes were consistently ranked as very important for 
employment. 

One critical observation made by Barton is the contrast between 
learning and behavioral modes prevalent in schools and those in the 
work place. The schools tend to expect passive behaviors from students, 
but employers say they require much more active engagement from 
employees. Therefore, employers recommend more active learning and 
the use of participative techniques in schools. 

In Part IV of his paper, Barton explores the little known arena of the 
youth job experience and suggests that this constitutes a “school of 
work’ in which young people gain important skills and experience 
which may enhance their employability. Barton concludes with the 
suggestion that increased collaboration between schools and employers 
with regular and purposeful exchanges of information will enhance the 
possibility of schools being relevant to the needs of the economy . . . 
one of the purposes of education. 


A Business Perspective on Teachers and Teaching 


Business perspective and expertise in organizational management can 
be an important contribution to school improvement. The task force on 
the teaching profession was formed by the CED subcommittee to bring 
together business people and educators. Their mission was to apply 
some perspectives of business to education work force problems. 

Marsha Levine, co-director of the CED study, staffed the task force 
and prepared a background paper for its use. ‘Excellence in Education: 
Some Lessons from America’s Best-Run Companies and Schools” 
focuses on what educators can learn from looking at well-managed 
companies. The central thesis of the paper is that schools, as with all 
organizations, have a specific culture, and that their culture is in need 
of change. The directions for change are observed in the literature on 
teachers and teaching, and from the lessons of “excellent’” companies. 
The “lessons” define an organizational environment which supports 
individuals in doing a good job and rewards them for it. Excellent 
companies have learned that their organizations will only be as good 
as the people who work in them, and that even ordinary people can be 
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supported to do extraordinary things in the right environment. This 
orientation of ‘productivity through people” is developed along with 
several other characteristics of supportive organizational cultures: 
hands-on management, the development of shared values, autonomy 
and entrepreneurship, simple form and lean staff, and the importance 
of traditions, myths and legends. To illustrate the appropriateness and 
applicability of these “lessons,” Levine cites the examples in the 
literature of education which recount the success of schools demon- 
strating these characteristics. Exemplary schools, magnet schools, 
effective schools, and the literature of school effects are all described. 
In order for this kind of cultural change to take place, teachers will 
have to play an integral part in the process. The author calls for that 
involvement and describes a role for the business community as well. 


Reform in Testing 


In order for the recommendations made in the CED policy statement 
to be effective, they will require a sound accountability and testing 
system. Greater flexibility and increased decision-making at the 
school-building level requires testing which will allow us to know » 
whether we are achieving our immediate goals or not, and if we are 
making progress as a nation. For a discussion of what kinds of measures 
we need to monitor school improvement we turned to Barbara Lerner, 
noted attorney and psychometrician. In “A Consumer's Guide to a 
National Census of Educational Quality,” Lerner deals with the 
questions of a national assessment—why do we need it? What should 
it look like? 

Lerner builds her case for what we need to know out of the evidence 
of intellectual or cognitive decline in American students over the past 
two decades; evidence which relates cognitive achievement to academic, 
occupational and military success, and arguments which relate Ame- 
rica’s human capital to our ability to maintain our competitive edge in 
the world economy. Students’ needs thus established, Lerner argues 
that what we as a nation really need to know is how we are doing—over 
time, in comparison to one another, and in relation to our deficiencies 
and strengths. As a psychometrician she goes on to advocate a regimen 
of particular kinds of tests, administered in a specific manner, which 
would provide the nation with this data. Furthermore, she contends 
that only legislation specifying these key points will produce the desired 
outcome. 
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Lerner works her way through this argument, clarifying terms of the 
psychometrician and guiding the reader to an understanding of the 
limitations and capabilities of different kinds of tests, and the ways in 
which those tests may be administered. She points to the impact these 
differences can have on the kinds of information they will yield, and 
acknowledges that cognitive development is not the only important 
goal of schooling: character-building and cultural literacy are goals as 
well. She contends, however, that these components should not be used 
to deflect importance from cognitive development, which she maintains 
can and should be used as a “meaningful national census of educational 
quality.” 


Conclusion 


The Committee for Economic Development project went well beyond 
the traditional positions of an education corrective to assert that no quick 
fixes exist; fine-tuning the management and governance of schools will 
not do the job. The importance of achieving the goal of better schools 
was carefully considered. The interest and the concern of the business 
community was articulated. The research and analysis was focused on 
those areas in which business believed it had some comparative 
advantage: an investment strategy, a management and organizational 
strategy, an important set of data on what the employing community 
needs, and strategies for involving businesses in school improvement. 
The papers included in this volume are a group selected from those 
commissioned in the course of the project. They illustrate the process 
that the CED. used in coming to their recommendations for school 
improvement. 
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American Business and Public Education: 
The Question of Quality! 





Denis P. Doyle 
Marsha Levine 


The Problem 


Business and education are two of the largest enterprises in the United 
States, and each has a major impact on the life of the nation. Although 
schools and business are always interdependent, the importance of | 
education to the economy is more clearly highlighted in times of crisis. 
Such a crisis exists now. 

American public education is in trouble. Student test scores have 
declined, citizens remain reluctant to increase education expenditures, 
test scores for new teachers and teachers in training show an alarming 
deterioration, and public confidence in public education continues to 
falter. As public school enrollments continue to decline, private school 
enrollments continue to increase (Doyle, 1981). The absolute numbers 
are not large, but the percentages are striking: While public schools 
have lost students at a rate of about 2% a year, private school 
enrollments have risen by about the same percentage.” 

These shifts in enrollment are symptomatic rather than predictive. 
The nation’s 16,000 independent school districts enroll seven-eighths 


Denis P. Dove is Senior Research Fellow at Hudson Institute, Alexandria, Virginia. 


Marsia LEVINE is Associate Director of Educational Issues at the American Federation 
of Teachers, Washington, Dic 


IDoyle and Levine co-directed the CED study. 


2American public schools enrolled 41.6 million students in, 1979; private 
schools enrolled 5 million. By 1989, those numbers are expected to be 39.4 million 
in public school, 5.2 million in private school. 
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of the total students. America’s system of public schools is the largest 
and most comprehensive example of mass education in history. If the 
public schools did not exist, we would have to invent them. Concern 
about their quality is both appropriate and necessary. 

Recent findings in major studies by Coleman (1981), Greeley (1981), 
and Rutter (1979) support what every parent knows to be true: that, all 
other things being equal, schools do make a difference. School effects 
are real and can be measured. Taken together with signs of revival in 
some districts, this offers encouraging evidence that schools can be 
improved. 

The quality of public schools is of particular importance to America’s 
business community because our economic system can be no better than 
the people who are its constituent parts. Human capital is not an empty 
term, it is the acquired skills and abilities of people that make the wheels 
of postindustrial society turn. Societies richly endowed with human 
capital enjoy unparalleled opportunity. The dramatic rebuilding of West 
Germany and Japan after their defeat and physical destruction in World 
War II is a vivid testament to the role of human capital in a free society. 

Schultz (1981) has made a powerful case for human capital formation. 
He asserts that 80% of wealth is attributable to human capital and 20% 
to physical capital. However the balance is expressed, it is clear that 
acquired knowledge has never been more important. Indeed, respected 
analysts assert that today’s worker must be retrained three to five times 
during his or her productive work life (Choate & Epstein, 1982). 

Human capital formation is, however, just one of the major functions 
of schools. Schools exist to transmit knowledge and culture; they are the 
living institutional link that provides intellectual continuity between 
generations. Historically, the major function of schools was education 
for citizenship, and in a representative democracy, no mission could be 
more important. But education for citizenship does not conflict with 
human capital formation. Indeed, the two reinforce one another; they 
are synergistic. 

A third major purpose of schooling has emerged in the past two 
decades: to assure equal opportunity for Americans from all walks of 
life. As an instrument of social mobility and opportunity, public schools 
have produced remarkable achievements in extending education to the 
broadest range of students in history. However, the recent emphasis 
on equity and access has led to an inadequate commitment to initiative, 
independence, and quality. 

Education policy in the 1980s and beyond must address the demands 
of these three purposes: human capital formation, education for 
citizenship, and equal opportunity. We cannot afford to lose sight of 
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these objectives; neither can we afford to ignore the importance of 
quality. 

The political and intellectual history of the Republic is revealed in the 
interplay between equality and liberty. The cement that keeps these 
different objectives in equilibrium is opportunity. Equality before the 
law, in concert with opportunity for personal and social advancement, 
keeps liberty from becoming license. Similarly, liberty tempered by legal 
equality encourages accomplishment and high standards, preventing 
the transformation of equity into leveling. 


The Opportunity 


We face a historic opportunity to knit together the threads of equity 
and quality. Simply stated, demographic trends define the work force 
of tomorrow. Because of declining birthrates, there will be fewer new 
workers for entry-level jobs. Moreover, the new workers of the 1980s 
and 1990s will include a disproportionate number of women and 
minorities. The rapid developments in advanced technologies make it 
essential for workers to master basic skills and develop new compe- 
tencies. The nation needs workers who are grounded in basic skills, - 
computer literate, and capable of rational problem solving. A nation 
half literate, half illiterate cannot endure. Because women and minorities 
represent the largest potential pool of tomorrow’s workers, the goal of 
equity and quality converge in a new mandate to develop the nation’s 
human capital. We are presented with both the opportunity and the 
necessity to reshape the nation’s education policies. 

The relationship of schools to business is revealed in business’ 
principal purpose: the creation of wealth (Committee for Economic 
Development, 1982). Profit is essential to business success, and it is a 
proxy for effectiveness. The key for effectiveness is productivity, which 
today is almost exclusively a function of human capital. The point of 
intersection between the worlds of business and schooling is human 
capital formation. Schools play a necessary, if not sufficient, role in the 
development of human capital; they lay the foundations for the creation 
of wealth. 

These distinctions are easier to draw analytically than to express 
operationally. Indeed, how do the institutions of schooling and business 
interact? More important, how should they interact? 

To begin, a sense of scale and appropriate balance is required. Public 
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elementary and secondary schooling is, first, the responsibility of the 
public? (Doyle, 1982a, 1982c). 

It is possible to imagine privatizing elementary and secondary 
education, but public education is here to stay. The question before 
policy makers is how to improve it. 

In terms of scale alone, the capacity of the business community to 
influence public education cannot be measured by private-sector dollars. 
(Indeed, through taxes, business already pays a substantial amount for 
schooling.) The issue is not massive infusions of private-sector money 
for school operations; nor is it more philanthropy or greater school- 
business cooperation and sharing, all of which are, of course, important. 
The key issue is what can the business community do at the margin to 
effect real and lasting change? 

The question is one of leverage, of developing strategies that will bring 
about change at a reasonable cost. The issue is not simply one of 
economy, although that is important; it is also a matter of practicality. 
The American business community cannot and should not be expected 
to provide massive financial resources to change the schools. More 
important, schools do not need massive infusions of new resources so 
much as they need comprehensive strategies for resource reallocation 
(Doyle, 1982b). 

What is it that schools should do better that justifies business 
involvement? When schools are viewed in their capacity as producers 
of human capital, their product is a student prepared for both additional 
education and the world of work. Indeed, the two ideas should be 
inseparable because even those students who go straight to the 
workplace must know how to continue to learn. (And that capacity to 
continue to learn is itself an acquired skill.) 

The most important thing business can do to improve public 
schooling, therefore, is to specify what students need to know as the 
result of public elementary and secondary education. 

First, students must be fully trained in the basic skills.4 They must 
leave school able to read and write at a level consonant with their 


°An important distinction should be drawn between lower and_ higher 
education. A genuine national consensus now exists about the appropriateness 
of full public support for public education through grade 12. No similar 
consensus characterizes programs of public support for higher education. 


‘The term basic skills has been debased by recent usage. We use it as the 
Council for Basic Education does: “the generative skills that are the building 
blocks of lifelong learning. The skills that lead to rational thought, analysis, the 
ability to draw inferences, and most important, to continue learning.” 
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intellectual capabilities and interests as well as their vocational 
ambitions. That means the ability to write simple prose, follow written 
instructions, and read materials essential to job mastery. Similarly, they 
must know arithmetic to a degree of proficiency that permits them to 
function adequately.° 

Second, business needs employees who understand the demands and 
rewards of work: proper dress, promptness, punctuality, a work ethic 
that makes effective, productive, and satisfied workers. 

Third, business needs employees who know how to learn, whose 
basic skills training and attitudes permit continued learning and 
retraining. 

The first need, basic skills, is the primary responsibility of the schools; 
the second, attitude, is the joint responsibility of schools and families; 
the third, utilizing the continuing capacity to learn, becomes the 
responsibility of the individual worker and business. Job-specific 
training and retraining are joint responsibilities of employee and 
employer. 

At first glance, this simple prescription appears to be reasonable, 
noncontroversial, and wholly desirable. In fact, for generations, the joint 
missions of public schools, the family, and business have been to | 
accomplish these objectives. But the operational consequences of such 
objectives are controversial, indeed. 

Because the high school diploma no longer reveals what a graduate 
has learned, prospective employers have no ready measure of a job 
applicant's absolute or relative proficiency. (Nor does the job applicant.) 
Similarly, an employer’s legitimate concern with work habits and 
attitudes has no forum in which to be expressed or remedied. Firing a 
feckless employee is an unsatisfactory last resort. Far better for employer 
and employee to fully understand minimum standards of behavior and 
the criteria for separation before rather than after the fact. 

Historically, business has made adjustments to school quality and the 
level of skills graduates bring, or do not bring, to the job. Business has 
redesigned jobs, rewritten instruction manuals at lower reading levels, 
and retrained supervisors to deal more effectively with the changed 
attitudes and values young employees bring to the workplace. But the 
effect of such accommodations can be measured in increased costs or 
reduced productivity. 


5[t is important to stress that the issue in the last decades of the 20th century 
should not be narrowly conceived; it is not the preparation of a docile work force 
for the corporate state. Good citizens and productive workers are men and 
women who are educated broadly and deeply, prepared for the obligations of 
citizenship, work, and personal fulfillment. 
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An alternative approach is to engage the schools in a joint effort to 
identify those competencies and standards viewed as necessary for 
employment. Several projects with this primary purpose already exist. 
The College Board’s Equality Project on high school standards is focused 
primarily on competencies for college. However, because of the 
relevance of such competencies to employment, they have begun to 
assess them as criteria for job entry and are bringing corporate leaders 
and educators together in the process. The National Governors’ 
Association is funding an American Council on Education project to 
assess competencies and develop an employability profile for entry-level 
job applicants. The Boston Private Industry Council is an example of 
brokering an arrangement between private employers and public 
schools at the local level. It involves the identification of competencies 
for employment and an agreement to hire graduates with those 
competencies. 

Just as business has accommodated to lower school quality, it is now 
essential for schools to respond to the needs of employers and 
employees. Business can have its greatest impact on the output of 
schools by specifying its needs, but that strategy will only work if schools 
are willing and able to respond. Successful strategies for change must 
be identified because the alternative is untenable. The central considera- 
tions, then, are how the necessary changes can be accomplished and 
what that may mean in political, economic, and social terms. 


The Challenge 


When business specifies its needs, the logical result will be to establish 
standards and emphasize quality in school programs. However, this 
deceptively simple change runs counter to the public schools’ traditional 
focus on inputs and process. Emphasis on output will require a major 
reorientation for schools because it leads inevitably to the issues of 
testing, which is the measurement of school output. 

No subject in education is more intellectually interesting and more 
freighted with political baggage than testing. Objective measurement 
of accomplishment should serve the interests of students, schools, and 
prospective employers. Properly conceived and administered, such 
measures can be used for diagnostic, prescriptive, and certification 
purposes. Indeed, the practice is already well established in law and 
medicine as well as among a wide variety of vocations. The public 
schools, however, have been reluctant to rely on objective measures of 
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output.° As a group, teachers are particularly sensitive to the politics of 
testing (Shanker, 1980). They are reluctant to use external examinations 
because they fear that student test results will be used to measure 
teaching ability. Civil rights advocates, concerned about poor showings 
by minority students, are also apprehensive. 

The situation is ironic because much of American testing and 
measurement was part of a liberal reform impulse: Independent, outside 
tests would be used to judge people by objective rather than subjective 
criteria. 

At one level, testing offers the promise of a dramatic, low-cost 
corrective for much of what is wrong with contemporary education 
(Jencks & Crouse, 1982). Although the phrase teaching to the test is 
frequently used pejoratively, teaching to the “right” test can be a highly 
desirable and effective way to organize learning. Implicit in any test is 
a syllabus from which the test items are drawn, and external 
examinations, organized by subject matter, offer schools and teachers 
the opportunity to direct academic activities toward a known goal. For 
example, the Education Testing Service’s Advanced Placement examina- 
tions are administered nationally on the basis of known syllabi, and . 
even the most remote school can direct its energies to preparing students 
for them. 

Testing and measurement are critical issues precisely because they 
force the question of school output. The tradition of dealing with public 
education in terms of input and process is very deeply ingrained; policy 
makers and educators were unable or unwilling to specify the preferred 
outcomes of schooling. The stuff of educational policy has been such 
issues as how many books constitute an adequate library, how many 
units of college English should be required to prepare an English 
teacher, and how many dollars are needed to support a remedial 
program. The consequences of exclusive reliance on input and process 
considerations can be disastrous: 18-year-olds with high school diplomas 
in hand unable to read the daily paper, fill out an employment form, 
pass an armed service induction examination, pass a letter carrier’s 
examination, or follow written instructions. 

If, in fact, the problems the schools face are systemic, radical structural 
changes may be called for. In terms of the culture of American schooling, 


6There is some variety of opinion among school officials on this matter. The 
National Education Association, for example, is enthusiastically opposed to 
testing across the board—for teachers and for students. To its credit, the 
American Federation of Teachers supports carefully crafted testing programs. 
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a shift to output measures would be a radical change. The fundamental 
appeal of output measures is that they represent a manageable strategy 
of institutional change. They do not change the overall cost of the 
enterprise; rather, they exert pressure on the system to reallocate 
resources internally. For example, if specified reading and math test 
results are required, the schools will teach accordingly. Indeed, recent 
increases in elementary school reading scores are directly attributable 
to increased attention to reading instruction. 

There are no management quick fixes available. Management and 
governance improvements are important and should be applauded, but 
they will not be sufficient. For example, changes in teacher-licensing 
requirements will help, but a more fundamental problem must also be 
addressed: teacher incentives and disincentives, from teacher training 
institutions to retention of senior faculty. The heart of the problem is 
compensation and the absence of reward for merit, but merit pay and 
salary differentials are politically explosive issues. 

Similarly, better management of facilities and human resources and 
improved strategic planning are areas in which business can make 
lasting contributions to the improvement of schools. But the issue is not 
solely one of adjustment and refinement; structural barriers must be 
eliminated if schools are to take advantage of business’ expertise. In 
most states, school administrators must be certified, not on the basis of 
performance or output, but on the basis of college courses (inputs). 
School personnel are selected and hired on the basis of what their 
training is supposed to suit them for, not what they do. Doctors and 
lawyers are certified and hired in the same way; but with school 
personnel there is no performance feedback, whereas lawyers and 
doctors are subject to the discipline of the market.” 

Improving the quality of America’s public schools is more than an 
appropriate business concern; it is a vital interest. The long-term 
economic health of the nation is at stake. But business strategies to 
increase school quality must deal with the realities of contemporary 
schooling. Our highly decentralized public education system is the 
responsibility of elected officials at the state and local levels.8 Indeed, 
national interests in education are expressed through national education 


“In fairness to teachers, it should be noted that school management shares the 
blame for a failure to cull out inadequate teachers. The point here, however, is 
that both the culture of education and its structure are geared to the mean. 
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groups and associations, rather than through a centralized ministry of 
education (Doyle, 1981). | 

In America, education policy is made helter-skelter through complex 
but informal networks of decision makers, none of whom offer 
unequivocal leadership, but many of whom enjoy effective veto power. 
It is the rare reform that trickles down from Olympian heights. The 
examples of failed Great Society reform efforts are classics of the genre. 
Time after time, well-intentioned federal reform efforts have vanished, 
water into sand, when federal funding ceased. 

Reforms that last are those made by the local community. A 
proprietary interest in a reform is essential for its adoption and retention. 
An implementation strategy requires political sensitivity to the interests 
and anxieties of education and civil rights groups, as well as an 
awareness of the mechanics of policy development and implementation. 

In conclusion, the shortcomings of America’s public schools do not 
stop at the schoolhouse door; they ripple through society at large. The 
consequences for the American economy are particularly acute. A weak 
public school system serves no one’s purposes. Today, we face a historic 
opportunity to marshal and direct the forces of reform and improve- _ 
ment. The need to restore quality to public schools is finally high on the 
national agenda. 


8The federal role deserves a brief comment. Federal outlays amount to about 
8% of all public education expenditures, an inconsequential portion of the total. 
Similarly, federal control of education is on the wane (as is federal funding). 
Indeed, the American commitment to local control is so pervasive that it is 
almost impossible to find supporters of an increased federal role. Although 
some individuals and associations support increased federal funding, they do 
not support increased federal control. 
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A Legacy for the Twenty-first Century: 
Investment Opportunities in Our 
Children’s Schooling 


Daniel H. Saks 





But notwithstanding all I have said of the value of education, in a 
pecuniary sense, and of its power to improve and elevate the outward 
domestic and social condition of all men, yet, in closing this report, I 
should do injustice to my feelings, did I abstain from declaring that 
to my own mind, this tribute to its worth, however well deserved, is 
still the faintest note of praise which can be uttered, in honor of so 
noble a theme; and that, however deserving of attention may be the 
economical view of the subject which I have endeavored to present, 
yet it is one that dwindles into insignificance when compared with 
those loftier and more sacred attributes of the cause. 

—Horace Mann 

Fifth Annual Report 

of the Board of 

Education, Boston, 

1842 


One hundred and fifty years ago, Horace Mann issued a now-famous 
report on the economic returns to individuals and society from improved 
public education. The evidence contained in his report was weak, no 
doubt partly because he believed the proposition to be as self-evident 
as “whether the sun has any influence on vegetable growth.” In fact, 
Mann was rather artful about using economic arguments to bolster his 
pleas for support of public education. He even purported to measure 
the returns to education, though not in a way that would stand up to 
modern scrutiny. Mann was, after all, more advocate than scholar. But 
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his report did help consolidate the support for public education that has 
become the hallmark of American Society. 

This, too, is a report on the economic aspects of public education. It 
comes at a time when there have been so many reports and 
recommendations on American education, particularly on the sad state 
of American high schools, that the latest reports often simply review the 
previous reports (e.g. Levine, 1984; Stedman & Smith, 1985). 

It is difficult to characterize such a diverse set of studies, but a few 
themes emerge: (a) Something is seriously wrong with the American 
system of education. (b) The world and the economy are changing in 
ways that make such deficiencies dangerous. (c) A few reforms (not 
unlike those advocated for years by “sensible” people and found in 
many “good” schools) will fix that system. Unfortunately, these reports 
have not always confronted the fact that hard choices about resource 
usage lie at the heart of any serious educational reform efforts. 

This essay takes some very different perspectives on identifying the 
problems with American education and their potential solution. 


© Hard choices about resource usage. We cannot easily improve schooling 
without using more resources (including time), using resources 
differently, or changing the organization and incentives embodied 
in our educational institutions. 

© The relationship between education and the economy. The workplace is 
changing, but not in cataclysmic ways. The evolution of work does, 
however, have implications for schooling, and how schools perform 
has implications for the economy. 

© Education as a developmental process. Investments at one age affect 
returns on those investments at other ages. Thus, many serious 
problems in high school might best have been addressed at the 
middle school level. 

© School reforms as investments. Treating reforms as investments 
focuses attention on the benefits, the costs, and the time patterns 
of reforms and their returns. It is important to remember, however, 
that social benefits go beyond calculations of private earnings, that 
costs include forgone opportunities to undertake useful activities, 
and that the timing, selection, and coordination of investments are 
the greatest challenges to good management. 

© Heterogeneity among students and job requirements. Not everyone 
needs to learn the same things, and not everyone can best be helped 
by the same programs. Different programs work best for different 
people. However, this raises conflicts between efficient targeting 
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of special programs and limited opportunity for those sorted into 
programs whose graduates received lower earnings. 

© Schools as complex, decentralized organizations. It is difficult to 
prescribe simple, general reforms for decentralized school systems. 
The management problems of implementing reforms will be 
enormous. Most education is provided by relatively independent 
teachers trying to grapple with complicated problems the best way 
they know how given their incentives and resources. It used to be 
said that the French minister of education could tell you what any 
student in the country was studying at 11:00 a.m. on any particular 
day. In America, few school superintendents could make the same 
claim about students in their district. 


To develop these points, this report starts with an evaluation of the 
economic performance of precollege schooling as revealed by census 
and other data. The discussion is not confined to the higher earnings 
resulting from more and better schooling, although such outcomes are 
most easily observed. 

The report then looks at the four levels of formal public schooling: 
high school, middle school, elementary school and preschool. Each © 
section concentrates on a few activities where the opportunities and 
costs seem especially important, the evidence seems compelling, and 
the economic perspective might especially inform the current debate 
about educational reform. The issues of teacher quality and technology 
of instruction, which cut across many levels of schooling, are discussed 
mainly in the elementary school section; this is an arbitrary choice. 

For each level of schooling, the discussion focuses on different 
portions of the distribution of student performances; these rough 
categories serve to emphasize the heterogeneity of students and 
programs. Thus, the lower achievers may be identified with the 
approximately 16% of the 19-year-olds who drop out of high school, and 
the upper tail might be associated primarily with those who go on to 
4-year colleges. The excellence movement in education is often 
perceived as elitist, focusing on the upper tail of the performance 
distribution, but that perception is not at all necessary. Excellence can 
apply to each group’s programs. 


Education and Work 


The economic analysis of the impact of education on economic 
performance takes as its starting point two facts: 
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1. The measured growth in the overall economy of labor and capital 
inputs is far lower than the overall growth of output, suggesting the 
existence of other factors that make a given set of inputs more 
productive. 

2. Given two workers with approximately the same years of work 
experience, the worker with the higher level of education will, on the 
average, earn more money per year. Education is, therefore, seen as a 
producer good, not unlike a tool or a piece of machinery that costs 
money to acquire but produces more output over the long run. 

Education is a costly activity not only because it often requires 
payment for teachers and other resources but also because it takes time 
that could be used for other valuable activities. The economic benefits 
of education can be realized both prior to and subsequent to the 
experience. But the benefits are received by the individual who is being 
educated, by his or her family, and by the society. (Moreover, many 
people actually enjoy schooling; and so for them, education is partly an 
item of consumption.) 

The benefits to the individual take the form of higher expected wages 
and fringe benefits that can be attributed to the higher education. 
Economists have had lively debates about the reasons for those higher 
earnings. There are four important types of reasons, and all of them 
have some validity. 

The first reason, which Adam Smith identified in The Wealth of Nations, 
connects and identifies the higher earnings with the greater skill and 
productivity of a more educated worker (Becker, 1964; Mincar, 1974). A 
corollary to this position is that subsequent training will be given to those 
who already have skills because the early skills complement the later 
skills. 

The second reason is that more educated workers are expected to be 
more adept at making sound decisions and at using resources in the 
most effective ways. Hence, it is assumed that they will be able to use 
their skills, machinery, and other resources more efficiently (Welch, 
1970). 

The third reason is that schools teach students behavior appropriate 
to their socioeconomic class and help maintain and reproduce the 
social-class structure. Marxist economists have emphasized this socializa- 
tion function, but conservatives also stress the importance of schools 
as sources of discipline and “good” behavior (Bowles & Gintis, 1976). 

The fourth reason is that schools sort students and identify those with 
different productive traits. The most elegant version of this theory was 
developed by Michael Spence and is known as signalling (Spence, 1973). 
According to Spence, higher levels of schooling are a signal to 
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prospective employers that the person is more productive. So long as 
the cost of buying that signal is cheaper for those who are more 
productive (i.e., better students are also likely to be more productive 
workers), those who purchase more schooling will be paid more, and 
schooling will play a productive role in resource allocation. 

Business people are accustomed to evaluating investments in terms 
of their internal rates of return. That is the most reliable way of 
comparing resource usages with different time patterns of outlays and 
benefits. Economists, in evaluating the internal rates of return on 
investments in schooling, have focused on the returns on an additional 
year or years of education. Unfortunately, there exists almost no 
evaluation of returns on differential quality of any given year(s) of 
education. This is especially regrettable in view of current emphasis on 
improving education rather than increasing the amount of schooling 
attained by the population. Indeed, the only hints about schooling 
quality contained in this literature would be evidence that the average 
rate of return on years of schooling was increasing or decreasing and a 
presupposition that such changes might be related to changes in quality. 
One of the few examples of an attempt to incorporate other dimensions . 
is Welch (1973). 

Estimates of the average rates of return on schooling range from 7 to 
11% after inflation (Mincar, 1979; McMahon & Wagner, 1982). The 
evidence of the various studies indicates that the rates of return on high 
school compare favorably with rates of return on corporate investments 
and that returns on high school have not declined in recent years. There 
is some indication that rates of return on college education may have 
declined in the 1970's, but the evidence is fragmentary and most likely 
reflects some peculiarities of the baby-boom generation. Unfortunately, 
it will be many years before there are adequate data to fully resolve the 
issue. 

There are also questions about aftertax versus pretax rates of return 
and whether to look at earnings or wage rates. Again, the important 
points are that no matter how these rates of return are estimated, 
schooling has been a good private investment, and that even after the 
costs society incurs in providing education are taken into account, 
education returns more to the economy that it takes out. Moreover, 
higher levels of education also lower the likelihood of unemployment 
and generate higher fringe benefits. 

Many other nonearnings economic benefits might accrue to individu- 
als because of education (Haveman & Wolfe; Michael, 1982). For 
example, better educated people are both more knowledgeable about 
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and more willing to invest in better health for themselves, which shows 
up in their lower mortality rates. They also tend to be more efficient 
consumers and to raise healthier children who perform better in school. 

Better-educated women also tend to have smaller families. That point 
emphasizes the complexity of trying to sort out the selection biases in 
the relation between education and various types of behaviors. For 
example, do better-educated women have smaller families because 
education has reduced their “taste” for children or improved their 
control over family size? Or is it that their higher earnings make it more 
expensive for them to take time away from the labor market to have 
more children? One of the better studies of this relationship finds 
education to have no independent effect on fertility; the effect of more 
education is all via higher wages (Moffitt, 1984). 

Another selection problem complicates the estimation of returns on 
education. Do people with high intelligence quotients (IQ’s) or 
particularly valuable personality traits tend to buy more education, and 
does this result in an overestimation of the measured effect of education? 
This is a tricky issue to resolve, but the returns on education do not seem 
to be biased by ignoring such potential relationships (Griliches, 1977; 
Filer, 1981). | 

In general, the evidence more than suggests that education has been 
and continues to be a good investment for the students.! But it is also 
possible to examine the issue from the perspective of the society or of 
the overall economy to determine whether the resources used in 
education add to the total size of the economic pie, and whether the 
gain is enough to offset the resource usage. When all the individual 
consequences are added up, do the total benefits exceed the total costs? 

In particular, economists have worried about the contribution of 
increased education to the growth of the net national product (NNP). 
Edward Denison had been one of the most careful originators of this 
literature. He found almost a fifth of the growth in NNP per worker 
between 1948 and 1973 to be due to increased education of the work 
force, resulting in a larger proportion of workers with a high school 
diploma or higher. Between 1973 and 1981, when growth in NNP per 
worker declined so mysteriously and precipitously, education still made 
a substantial contribution. In fact, Denison (1983) calculates that 
increases in the amount of education accounted for a third of the total 
growth in NNP during that period. 


1This position has not met with universal agreement. Many Europeans, for 
example, have long held that our system, particularly of higher education, tends 
to be quite wasteful (e. g., Georgescu-Roegen, 1976). 
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Clearly, education has remained an important component of the 
growth in the U.S. economy since World War II. The important point, 
however, is that the main source of growth in the past was the extension 
of education rather than improvements in the quality of education. 
Opportunities for growth from the former source are going to become 
smaller. When most of the work force has a high school diploma, the 
opportunities for growth in output per worker from increasing the 
proportion of the work force with a high school diploma diminishes. 
There may be substantial opportunities for growth from increasing the 
proportion of college-educated workers; however, there is some 
question about whether the returns on a college education remain high. 
In any case, if the proportion of the work force going to college is greatly 
enlarged, the return might well be driven down unless higher education 
is substantially improved. This suggests that potential economic growth 
from the education sector will have to come from improvements in 
educational quality rather than in the average number of years of 
schooling. There are substantial opportunities for yielding very high 
returns on improvements in quality. 

There are many other ways in which society can benefit from a_ 
better-educated population, and these are often much harder to 
quantify. Crime might be reduced by an increase in education, although 
here again one has to distinguish between an overall reduction in crime 
and a change in its composition. Lesser-educated people tend to 
perpetrate more violent types of crime; better-educated people tend to 
commit white-collar crimes and may be more adept at hiding such 
activities. Better-educated people also tend to save more, to plan more 
for the future, and to deter gratification—important components of 
social growth and welfare. But again, this is not a matter on which 
overwhelming evidence exists (Maital, 1982). 

In conclusion, the return on education is high relative to yields on 
corporate and government securities. This does not suggest the need 
for a vast increase in educational investments, but it does indicate that 
there is room for expansion. In the future, education is likely to be a 
good investment if it takes the form of higher quality rather than 
increased years of schooling. The exception will be compensatory 
programs to improve the schooling of those currently dropping out of 
high school. 


Future Changes in the Economy 
and the Education System 


It is one thing to argue that the education system has made a large 
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and stable contribution to economic performance and growth over the 
past several decades. It is quite another to argue that the changes in the 
economy will not in some way alter the relationship between education 
and economic performance. The U.S. economy is going through some 
very major transformations, and one impetus for educational reform 
has been a general perception that somehow U.S. competitiveness is 
diminishing. The United States is said to be deindustrializing and facing 
increased foreign competition. Neither of these charges make very much 
sense when the evidence is examined, but they are widely perceived as 
true, and perceptions most affect policy. 

Two questions need to be asked. Is the United States deindustria- 
lizing? And will changes in the structure of the economy substantially 
alter the educational requirements of the economy? 

In discussing deindustrialization, one has to distinguish between 
changes in manufacturing employment and changes in manufacturing 
output. It is possible that the proportion of the American work force 
involved in manufacturing goods will someday be as small as the 
proportion now growing food (Saks, 1984). In 1954, 32% of nonfarm 
private employees were production workers in manufacturing; by 1979, 
the proportion had fallen to 19% (Department of Health and Human 
Services et al., 1981; Economic Report of the President, 1984), the same 
share of the work force involved in agriculture in 1929. By the year 2020, 
we may have only 5% of the work force in manufacturing production 
work, just as 35 years after 1929, only 5% of the work force was involved 
in agriculture. But the share of the total national product attributable to 
agriculture did not decline in that period, and similarly, the share of 
national product attributable to manufacturing has not declined over the 
past decades. 

A careful study by Leontief, the father of the input/output table, even 
casts doubt on the likelihood of such an extreme scenario just outlined 
(Leontief & Duchin, 1984), Leontief and his colleague assembled the 
best technical data available on the capacity of state-of-the-art automa- 
tion to change the input requirements of U.S. industry. These changes 
in input requirements were fed through the latest input/output table to 
estimate the total employed effects of such innovations. They estimate 
that over the next 20 years, some 10% fewer workers will be required 
to make the same goods than would be needed if extensive automation 
were not undertaken. That is equivalent to saying that the U.S. labor 
force will grow by some 10% over the next 20 years, a small increase 
compared with that experienced when the baby-boom generation 
entered the labor market during the 1970s. 
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Leontief projects a significant increase in professionals and a sharp 
reduction in clerical workers. However, he foresees no decline in 
production workers, because their displacement by robots and auto- 
mated machine tools will be offset by a general increase in demand for 
capital goods such as computers. There is reason to believe that 
Leontief’s method underestimates the impact of automation 20 years 
from now because many future techniques are not now known. 
However, if macroeconomic policy keeps the economy on a low-growth 
path for a substantial period of time, the pace of technological innovation 
will be substantially slowed. Leontief’s estimates are certainly indicative 
of the order of magnitude of likely changes in the U.S. economy over 
the next several decades. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) has been relatively accurate in its 
decade-to-decade employment predictions, especially in larger cate- 
gories of industry and occupation (Goldstein, 1982). Overall, one can 
make the case that the occupational projections have been fairly close 
60 to 80% of the time. These projections also use an input/output table 
of interindustry flows of goods and services and assumptions about 
economic and demographic growth. Of the projected net growth of 15. 
million jobs by 1990, most are expected to be in eating and drinking 
establishments, wholesale and retail trade, and services. Although there 
is much discussion of the job potential of high-technology industries, 
these do not directly employ many people (5 to 10% of the work force, 
depending on who is included) and are not expected to increase their 
share of employment over the decade. These industries (pharmaceuti- 
cals, electronics, aerospace, and instruments) may, of course, play a 
major role in our international trade relations both directly and through 
their impact on the productivity of other industries, but they will not 
absorb many workers., The notion that vast portions of the work force 
will have to be trained for those industries is unsupportable. 

The BLS projections of occupational growth reinforce this point. The 
occupations with the highest projected growth rates mostly represent 
computers and high-technology areas (Carey, 1981). But from the point 
of view of overall labor market impact, the “‘low-technology’”” occupa- 
tions with the highest growth’ in numbers of jobs are most important 
because they account for a third of the new jobs (more than triple the 
high growth rate list). With the exception of nurses, teachers, and 
accountants, these jobs require only modest amounts of post-secondary 
school training. 

These projections and other evidence indicate that the economy will 
be changing in important ways, but that the pace of change is not 
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radically different from that experienced over the past half century or 
so. It is certainly true that more workers will be involved in service 
occupations. It is also true that many workers will have to be trained in 
very high-technology occupations. But as Rumberger (1981) has 
indicated, recent technological innovations have eliminated both high 
and low-skill jobs, and that fact suggests there will not be a dramatic 
change in the average educational requirements of the society. 

There may be some argument for demanding a higher level of 
education because of the increase in high-technology industries. 
Lawrence (1984) recently calculated the characteristics of workers in 
U.S. manufacturing in high versus low-technology industries., He found 
that the median number of school years completed in the high- 
technology industry was 12.5 versus 11.6 in low-technology industries 
(p. 78). 

We know U.S. export industries tend to have higher educational 
requirements than do industries that suffer from import competition. 
This is especially true if we ignore the peculiar developments in the steel 
and the automobile industry over the past few years. We also know 
that the international share of the U.S. economy essentially doubled 
over the period from 1970 to 1980. This suggests that there will be a 
requirement not only for somewhat higher levels of education but also 
for increased proficiency in foreign languages, if the United States is 
going to maintain its market share of total industrial production as it 
has over the past decade. 

New production techniques substantially reduce economies of scale 
in certain product lines, which means that we can expect more products 
tailored to very specific markets and available at low cost. As a larger 
share of the work force is involved in service activities, it is also likely 
to be the case that more of the work force will be involved in matching 
goods to particular needs and in the design and sales functions. These 
activities require higher levels of functional literacy and an ability to do 
problem solving and higher-order thinking. Indeed verbal and mathe- 
matical literacy are the vocational skills of a service economy. These 
changes suggest that the educational system will have to do a better job 
of preparing students to be functional in both areas. 

In short, the economy is going to be evolving rather than changing 
suddenly and that evolution will, to the extent anyone can predict it, 
favor a work force in which some, perhaps more than now, possess 
very high levels of quantitative, mathematical, analytical, engineering, 
and scientific skills and in which many more workers possess higher 
levels of functional literacy. The need for improved cognitive skills is 
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likely to increase, but the economy will need a broad range of workers, 
just as it has in the past. 


High School 


Judging by numerous studies over the past decade by scholars, 
foundations and task forces, it would be easy to conclude that any 
problems with American education are to be found in the high schools. 
The flaw in such a theory is that the high schools exercise little quality 
control over the skills of their entering students and have devoted few 
resources to remedying any deficiencies those students might have. 
This is not an argument for letting high schools off the hook; rather, it 
is an argument for not putting all the blame on the last stage in the 
“oroduction process.” The middle schools should receive equal 
scrutiny. Nonetheless, high-yield investments can be made at the high 
school level. 


‘Performance for Average Achievers 


One way of evaluating the economic performance of high schools for 
the average student is to examine the personal benefits accrued by the 
individual upon graduation. What is the implicit pretax rate of return: 
measured in higher earnings for a 10th grader who decides to get a high 
school diploma but no advanced degree? Liberman (1982) has calculated 
that for high school classes from the mid-1950s through the late 1960s, 
such returns have fluctuated between 11.5 and 12.5% with no noticeable 
trend. 

It is possible that data from classes graduating in the late 1970s will 
show a downward trend in private returns, but we will have to wait 
some years for those data to become available.” Significantly, there was 
no trend over a fairly long period in the census data, and thus, no reason 
to believe the high schools would suddenly have deteriorated in the 
1970s. We know that test scores for college-bound students had already 
begun to decline in the mid-1960s or earlier. We also know that average 
expenditures per pupil in all public schools grew in real terms by an 


2That is because the best time to measure the earnings difference is when the 
high school graduates are in their late twenties. Given the relatively severe 
recession of the mid-1970s, we really should wait for data from late-1970s high 
school graduates. 
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average of 6% a year from 1970 to 1977 (at which point their growth 
stopped).° It is hard to imagine an increase in resources going to the 
public schools and a simultaneous decrease in their average private 
returns (i.e., returns that do not include those public resource costs). 

The apparent stability of returns should not obscure the fact that there 
is considerable diversity in measured returns across groups and among 
states (Psacharopoulos, 1980).* These data suggest that the return may 
be highest for those groups that may suffer the greatest labor market 
discrimination. In such situations, there is likely to be substantial 
opportunity for good investments wisely selected. 

Another way of judging the high school performance of the average 
student is through test data. Contrary to popular opinion, the trends in 
scores for the National Asssessment of Education Progress (NAEP) 
shows no significant decline in the reading scores of 17-year-olds 
between 1970 and 1980 (Lapointe, 1984). There was a decline in 
mathematics achievement between 1972 and 1978, but that leveled off 
between 1978 and 1982. Moreover, the large rise in the mathematics 
scores of 13-year-olds would, if it persisted through high school, offset 
that early 1970s decline. There was also a significant decline in science 
achievement in the first half of the 1970s but there are no further data 
to indicate a leveling off that parallels the trend for mathematics. Thus, 
if these stable test scores measured performance related to productivity 
(and there is clearly some correlation), we should not expect there to 
have been any decline in returns on high school for the average student. 

A final indication of how the high schools are doing for the average 
student is the trend in unemployment. Young people in the United 


Author's calculations from data provided by the U. S. Department of Education, 
National Center for Education Statistics, Statistics for State School Systems; 
Revenues and Expenditures for Public Elementary and Secondary Education. 


‘These returns are not quite comparable to those discussed earlier, largely 
because they make the assumption that the average high school dropout leaves 
after the 10th grade and this causes the rate of return to be biased downward. 
But these rates are meant to be illustrative only. A discussion of this approach 
and some further references to these simple sorts of rate-of-return calculations 
can be found in Psacharopoulos (1980). The author also calculated these returns 
by state of residence in 1980. There is considerable variation in crude measured 
returns across states for a variety of reasons, including selective migration. The 
coefficient of variation across state rates of return is about 30% for whites and 
over 60% for blacks. 
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States do have extremely high unemployment rates, but this is largely 
an indication of the way the transition from school to work is handled. 
Young people are typically in the process of moving from full-time 
student status to full-time worker status. The mix of studying and 
working among the youths has been changing over the past few 
decades. In October 1950, 15% of young people between the ages of 18 
and 24 were enrolled as students; but by 1980, that proportion had 
doubled (Russell, 1982). The evolution of a cohort’s work experience 
over time is typically a story of increasing attachment to the labor force 
as well as to particular firms. By age 55 to 59, almost one-third of male 
workers report they have been with the same firm 20 or more years 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1978). Compensation also rises with 
experience and tenure; employers and employees becomes more 
valuable to each other as they learn how to make their relationship as 
productive as possible. 

From a youth’s point of view, there are several reasons for higher 
unemployment. For teenagers in school (who constitute the majority of 
unemployed 16- to 17-year-olds), jobs have to be part time, fit school 
schedules, and be easy to reach with available transportation. Further- 
more, young people embarking on careers need time to find and sample © 
jobs. Over one-half of unemployed teenagers are seeking first jobs or 
have just reentered the labor force after doing something else. Indeed, 
for young people, unemployment may not even be a useful term; 
nonemployment (periods for which no work is reported) and employment 
may be more useful categories (Clark & Summers, 1982). 

Employers are also searching—in their case, for good workers. They 
prefer experienced workers known to be productive. Employers are 
more uncertain about younger workers and have less evidence to offset 
stereotypes about a facial, ethnic, or sex eroup’s productivity. If the 
schools reduce the essential worth of a high school diploma, the process 
is further complicated. Thus, employers for whom hiring costs are 
significant may either not hire young workers or may offer them lower 
wages (though minimum wage laws, union contracts, corporate policies, 
and custom may make the latter action difficult). 

The unemployment rate is typically highest for youngest workers and 
then falls dramatically during a cohort’s first decade in the labor market. 
Data also demonstrates that the age-unemployment curves shifted 
upward between 1969 and 1978 and that, at all ages, the unemployment 
rate of blacks is at least double that of whites. Is this because of some 
decline in the quality of schooling, or is there another reason? 
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Simple economic theory would predict that as the proportion of 
youths in the labor force increased over the 1970s (the maturation of the 
baby boom), their wages would fall relative to those of other groups. 
Only to the extent that wages were kept from falling enough would the 
theory predict job rationing and higher unemployment. According to 
Russell (1982), this simple theory does much to explain the conse- 
quences of the baby boom’s maturation.> Russell uses a simple statistical 
technique to purge unemployment rates of business cycle effects. These 
cyclically corrected rates stay constant for young men and women 
during the 1970s; the big rise in teenage unemployment occurred earlier, 
before the baby boom hit the labor market. One reason: The wages of 
young people relative to those of adults have fallen consistently since 
1955, and especially rapidly in the 1970s.° In general, then, the baby 
boom does not seem to have been the main cause of the overall rise in 
youth unemployment, because wages (especially for men) adjusted 
downward and the labor market adapted (e.g., as it does every summer) 
to the sudden influx of young workers. 

The Russell analysis attributes most of the upward shift in youth 
unemployment over the 1970's to business cycle conditions. Because the 
maturing of the baby boom coincided with poorer economic per- 
formance, this conclusion must be treated cautiously. However, there 
is no doubt that young people do relatively worse in weak labor markets. 
Over time and across cities, the unemployment rate for youths goes up 
by an average of 3 to 5 percentage points when the unemployment rate 
for adult males rises by 1 percentage point (Freeman & Wise, 1982). 
Given this relationship, the relatively slack labor markets of the 1970s 
can account for much of the rise in youth unemployment. Relative wages 
declined enough to absorb the large numbers of new young workers, 
but the general level of real wages did not fall enough to prevent overall 
unemployment from rising, with its usual multiplied effect on youth 
unemployment. 


°Wachter and Kim (1982) take a similar perspective, though they assign much 
more of an effect to the large baby boom cohort causing the higher 
unemployment (especially for teenagers) and much less labor force participation 
for blacks. It is the confusion between the baby boom and a simple time trend 
that makes it hard to be extremely confident about any conclusions. 


The wages of women over age 25 did hold up remarkably well, perhaps because 
of increasing labor market experience, new labor market opportunities, and 
rapid growth in jobs traditionally held by women. 
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Performance of Lower Achievers 


While a majority of teenagers experience short periods of unemploy- 
ment, some spend long periods of looking for work and not finding it. 
In 1977, between 70 and 80% of the total number of weeks of 
unemployment experienced by young people was incurred by those 
who were unemployed for 15 or more weeks. Those youths made up 
only 8% of all young people in the labor force that year (Lerman, 1980). 
In March, 1978, those 2.8 million low-income youths (i.e., youths with 
incomes of 70% or less of the Bureau of Labor Statistics lower living 
standard, comprising 6.5% of the civilian youth population) who had 
suffered long-duration unemployment or nonemployment were clearly 
in serious distress. Dropouts and those in the lower tail of high school 
achievement have the highest risk of being in such distress. The schools 
have done little for this group. 

There are long-term consequences of inadequate employment early 
in one’s career. Meyer and Wise (1982) found that persons who work 
while enrolled in high school tend to work more hours at higher wages 
in later years. Lerman (1979) found that teenagers who were unem- 
_ ployed 15 or more weeks in one year were four times as likely as other . 
teenagers to be unemployed in March the next year. Unfortunately, 
these statistical correlations do not indicate whether unemployment is 
doing something to a person or signaling something about a person. It 
is no surprise that someone who left high school without having 
mastered basic skills will have lower wages and more trouble finding 
and keeping a first job and that these problems will persist, causing later 
employment difficulties. But are initial handicaps compounded by the 
early labor market failures themselves? Do the early labor market 
experiences of such young people cause their earnings to be lower 
throughout their lives? 

There are formidable statistical problems in sorting out how much of 
the persistence in low earnings or unemployment indicates differences 
among workers and how much is due to problems caused by the 
unemployment experience. For men (with the possible exception of 
inner-city black teenagers), early unemployment does not cause later 
unemployment (Ellwood, Corcoran, Meyer & Wise). But for women, 
unemployment in one period may lower probabilities of subsequent 
employment, perhaps because early unemployment causes women to 
make decisions that reduce their commitment to or opportunities in the 
labor market later. Sustained unemployment for at least half a year 
during the teen years will significantly lower wages by as much as 10 
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to 20% a year in the first few years, but he was not able to show that 
such differences persist. However, given that differential experiences 
even out over a lifetime, it seems unlikely that they would. 

In short, long-duration unemployment in early labor market years 
lowers earnings for a long time. The problem rests with the few youth 
suffering long-duration unemployment rather than with the many 
youths who experience short periods of unemployment. It is particularly 
acute for young blacks, though the majority of distressed youth are 
white. While wages of employed young blacks have been converging 
with those of young whites, the unemployment rate differentials have 
widened; the employment-to-population ratio for black teenagers was 
not even half that of whites in 1978. The labor market problems for those 
black youths not bound for college are astonishing: In 1980, the black 
teen unemployment rate was 39%. In 1977, over one in five young black 
male and female members of the labor force suffered at least 15 weeks 
of unemployment, more than double the comparable white rate” 
(Lerman, 1980). 

One statistic gives a remarkable indication of the alternatives available 
to black youths. By conservative estimate, 42% of all black males born 
between 1957 and 1962 who were qualified for enlistment in the armed 
services by September, 1981, had, in fact, chosen to enlist; that was three 
times the military participation rate for qualified white males (Binkin & 
Eitelberg, 1982). 

The most dramatic deterioration of black relative to white teenage 
labor market experience can be seen in the employment-to-population 
ratios of the two groups. The employment rate of nonwhite male 
teenagers fell steadily from over 50% in the early 1950s to about 30% in 
the 1970s. The comparable rate for white male teenagers, 40% in 1950, 
fell much less sharply until the mid-1960s, when it began to rise steadily 
again, reaching 40% in 1970. However, Cogan (1982) has shown that 
almost the entire decline between 1950 and 1970 in black teenage 
employment occurred for two reasons: (a) Black teenage employment 
rates in the South (where three-fourths of black youths lived) dropped 
from 55% in 1950 to 28% in 1970 as Southern agriculture became less 
labor-intensive and (b) Black teenagers moved to other regions, where 
their employment rates remained near 25%. 

Not much of the decline in employment rates among young blacks 
can be attributed to changes in school attendance or residential patterns. 
The employment rates for black males aged 20 to 24 declined 21 


7Obviously, all these numbers are substantially worse now. 
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percentage points from 1964 to 1978. Decomposition of that decline into 
changes due to redistribution of this group into different school status 
and residence categories versus declines within categories, shows that 
most of the decline, about 18 percentage points, reflected a dramatic 
decrease in employment rates across the board from 1964 to 1978. Much 
the same story holds for teenage males. Had there been no change in 
the distribution of this group among school and residence categories, 
the decline in employment rates in all categories would still have 
resulted in an 8-percentage-point drop in the group employment rate 
from 1964 to 1978, compared with the 9-percentage-point decline that 
actually occurred (Levy & Lerman, 1980). 

The employment picture for black females was almost the reverse of 
that for black males during the 1964-1978 period. For black females aged 
20 to 24, the central cities offered the best job opportunities because the 
demand for clerical and service jobs traditionally performed by women 
has been relatively strong there. For black women as well as men, the 
changes (increases for women, decreases for men) in employment rates 
within categories were much more important than the shifts among 
categories in explaining the overall change in employment rates. 

The most serious question that arises from this analysis is: Why, 
during the 1964-1978 period, when employment rates for most young 
whites were rising, did the already low employment rates of young black 
males decline dramatically? Over the past decade, researchers have 
found many correlates of labor market distress among youths. Young 
people of any color are more likely to have serious labor market troubles 
if they come from poor families, live in poverty areas, live where the 
mix of jobs is such that few youths are employed, and have no older 
employed siblings to recommend them for a job. Being black compounds 
all these impediments (Moore & Burt, 1982). 

Another youth group that requires special mention is teenage 
mothers. Women who have their first child during their teens are far 
more likely to cut short their education, have larger families, and become 
locked into labor market distress. Although there is no strong evidence 
that the Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) welfare 
program induces higher teenage fertility, 71% of all AFDC mothers 
were teenagers when they had their first child. 

The good news is that the fertility rate for women aged 15 to 19 has 
fallen steadily from its peak in 1957; for white teenagers, from 85 births 
per 1,000 women to 44.5 per 1,000 in 1979; for nonwhite teenagers, from 
173 per 1,000 to 100 per 1,000. The decline for both groups appears to 
have leveled out in the mid-1970s. Unfortunately, for black teenagers 
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not only is the birth rate double that for whites, but 87% of these births 
are out of wedlock, compared with 33% for whites. This is a serious 
problem because labor market distress is far more acute for single-parent 
households. To the extent that inadequate labor market opportunities 
encourage teenage pregnancy, this is a very special form of scarring. 

The point is that those who do so poorly in school ultimately have 
very poor labor market prospects. But schooling for such people has 
failed to prepare them for the labor markets in which they find 
themselves. The schools cannot be solely blamed for these problems, 
which have to do with a variety of causes that run very deep. There is 
no evidence that the schools are doing a worse job. There is evidence 
that the fraction of 17-year-olds with serious cognitive deficiencies is 
stable but also significant. Some 13% are functionally illiterate; 28% 
cannot correctly answer questions about literal comprehension from the 
NAEP’s reading assessments; 10 to 25% of students have serious 
problems with written English; 53% could not write a letter judged to 
be successful at straightening out a billing error; 10 to 20% could not 
do division or multiplication (Education Commission of the States, 
1982). These are problems for which schooling investments might 
produce important gains. 


Performance of High Achievers 


The problem at the high school level known by both educational 
researchers and college professors to be most acute and alarming is the 
decline in higher-order analytical skills among the best and brightest 
students. Figure 4 documents the decline of test scores on the whole 
range of aptitude tests taken by college-bound students. A substantial 
portion of the early decline is due to the changing composition of the 
population taking those tests, but such arguments do not explain more 
recent declines. Most important for the college-bound upper tail of the 
distribution of high school students, the number and percentage of very 
high college board test scores has dropped substantially over the past 
two decades. 

The evidence from the NAEP also confirms the special decline in the 
higher-order skills of 17-year-olds. In a 1979-1980 survey, only 5 to 10% 
of students showed strong analytic skills. Only 31% could correctly 
perform a sample inferential comprehension exercise. There was a 20% 
decline in the proportion able to do one analytic exercise that was 
administered in both 1971 and 1980. Only 15% could “write persua- 
sively,’” a 25% decline between 1974 and 1979. Similar weakness was 
displayed in mathematical problem solving (Stedman & Smith, 1983). 
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This trend could develop into quite a serious problem. There exists 
no economic analysis of the consequences, but if there has, indeed, been 
a decline in returns to college students, it could be partly due to this 
phenomenon. It is a trend that comes at a particularly unfortunate time 
for higher education because cost pressures have caused the overwhelm- 
ing adoption of a lecture technology in college teaching, a technique 
singularly ineffective in teaching the problem-solving and higher-order 
analytic and writing skills that the best college graduates must learn. It 
is clear that ancient techniques and perhaps some new ones exist for 
dealing with the problem. Unfortunately, they are labor-intensive and 
require high-quality teachers. But there may be powerful techniques to 
help develop these skills at earlier ages. 


Some Examples of Investments 


There are many ways of evaluating the payoffs from schooling, and 
there are certainly many programs and reforms that might have a large 
payoff. This report cannot even attempt to survey the enormous 
literature on the things that might be done to improve our high schools. 
It concentrates, instead, on a few programs that are regarded by many 
as most directly related to the employment prospects of high school-age 
students in the low and lower-middle segments of the achievement 
distribution. These are vocational and compensatory vocational pro- 
grams. What are the costs and benefits of such programs? They use 
resources. Do they produce enough resources to justify their existence? 
One reserves other criteria for art, literature, and philosophy. Vocational 
training should pay off, or it should be stopped. 

One of the most successful programs for serious disadvantaged 
dropouts has been the Job Corps: a system of boarding schools that 
provide a mixture of skills training, remedial education, motivational 
improvement, and health care. Because the Job Corps costs some 
$14,000 per person per service year, it has received more careful 
evaluation than almost any other employment and training program. 
The average time in the program is about 6 months; but, in fact, many 
participants drop out quickly, and others stay for a year. The important 
point is that the benefits in the form of increased earnings for the 
participants (the minimum criterion for such a program) are, on average, 
extremely high (exceeding by an order of magnitude the average rates 
of return for completing high school). The return to society is also high, 
as much as 46 cents to the dollar (Mallar, Kerachsky, Thornton, & Levy, 
1982). Even from the point of view of taxpayers, the hardest test to 
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meet, the program is almost costless in the long run if the benefits of 
reduced criminal activities, reduced welfare payments, and higher tax 
contributions by higher-earning corps graduates are taken into account. 

The Job Corps has about 90,000 slots and is far more successful with 
seriously disadvantaged young men than young women, who often are 
caring for their own children. It appears that to take advantage of 
available effective programs, young women must wait till they become 
young adults. One program seems promising, but the follow-up 
evaluations have yet to be finished (see Branch, Riccio, & Quint, 1984). 

So is appears that the Job Corps, a unique American innovation for 
providing a second chance to seriously disadvantaged young men, 
should remain the major institution for helping these hardest-to-employ 
youths. It probably should be expanded, though that might put limits 
on its effectiveness. Efforts to incorporate some of the more successful 
aspects of the Job Corps in local programs are probably also worth 
making. Indeed, there are some examples of such efforts, but they have 
not been adequately evaluated. 

The Job Corps has another characteristic that separates it from most 
federal employment and training efforts: it is run by the federal 
government rather than being farmed out to state and local funding 
authorities. The history of most federal funding for employment and 
training activities over the past decades has been one of devolution of 
authority to local officials and, especially under the Job Training 
Partnership Act, the states. That has not proven to be a formula for 
success. 

Work experience for disadvantaged youths (many Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act funds went for such activities) does not 
seem to produce long-term earnings gains. Careful evaluation of the 
most intensive and well-designed work experience program, the 
Supported Work Experiment, showed the program had no effect on the 
subsequent labor market experience of young participants (Maynard, 
1980). Few even pretend that the relatively casual summer youth 
programs have any developmental payoffs. 

Another important experience tried to get dropouts back into a school 
program by offering them minimum-wage private-sector jobs. Despite 
earlier reports to the contrary, this strategy had no impact on school 
attendance (Farkas et al., 1984). 

What should we do for youths who complete high school yet have a 
high risk of long-duration early unemployment? In addition to 
improving their functional literacy and numeracy through improve- 
ments in the school system, we should consider various schemes to mix 
school and work more effectively because those who work while in 
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school do better in the labor market later, either because they are 
inherently more motivated or because work experience increases their 
productivity. The Youth Entitlement program did show that offering a 
private-sector job to students increased their earnings in subsequent 
years (Farkas et al., 1984). It appears that work experience may improve 
their long-term earnings. And black and other minority youths from 
poor families are having a terrible problem gaining such employment. 

What mechanisms can be used to improve the linkage between school 
and work? In Germany, youth unemployment has been low largely 
because about two-thirds of teenage dropouts enter directly into formal 
apprenticeship arrangements with employers. The system is supple- 
mented by a day or two a week of formal instruction in basic vocational 
skills in schools. Presumably the schools and employers each do the 
training they can do best. Although sponsored by local Chambers of 
Industry and Commerce, the arrangements are highly systematized, 
with national standards and careful performance testing. That combina- 
tion of local private-sector control and strict national standards is an 
attractive model, though long traditions of labor-management coopera- 
tion in such arrangements and a pride in turning out good apprentices 
are probably key ingredients that would not so easily be replicated in 
the United States. For many German youths, these arrangements under 
the dual system mark the start of a long career in a firm or industry. 
(However, many other apprenticeships are little more than low-paid 
work experience.) 

In the United States, cooperative education programs mixing school 
and work (usually at different times of the day) are run by the vocational 
education system and have produced some short-term success in 
improving the labor-market performance of non-college-bound youths 
(Stromsdorfer et al., 1973). In general, however, the secondary school 
vocational programs are not providing as much help as they should to 
the relatively high-risk youth in the lower middle of the distribution of 
achievers who are so often shunted into those programs. These 
programs cost more than regular high school programs; yet, on average, 
they do not produce greater earnings (Meyer, 1981), a fact which 
suggests that we are either doing too much or that what we do needs 
to be greatly improved. 

The most thorough evaluation so far has found that commercial 
courses for women and industrial arts courses for men produce some 
transitory relative earnings gains. But, within five years, those who did 
not take such courses appear to be doing equally well. So the question 
is whether that transitory payoff is worth it. For those two fields 
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(commercial and industrial arts courses) the answer is “probably.” But 
for other courses, the answer in general is ‘‘no.” There are many specific 
exceptions where there are good programs, but the average payoff is 
either not high or is negative (because the students could have been 
doing something more productive). 

Improving the quality of secondary school vocational training should 
be a high priority. This means trying to get more leverage with existing 
federal dollars rather than less, which is the direction of current policy, 
and it means being sure that the more advanced general skills required 
in a dynamic economy will be taught to those vocational students who, 
after all, will be spending some 50 years in the labor market.? 

In conclusion, the Job Corps for dropouts and improved mixtures of 
school and work (along with an improved secondary school vocational 
program) should be the centerpieces of aid to lower-achieving youth. It 
appears that the preemployment training programs (counseling, 
world-of-work orientation, and the like) so highly favored under the 
current federal employment and training policies for youth do not have 
a very large payoff and make sense only if they are extremely cheap. 
These activities come very close to trying to teach fish how to swim. 
They do not hurt the young people who go through them, but eventually 
these youngsters would pick up what they need to know of such things 
anyway. !° 


Middle School 


Middle schools are the neglected alleyway of American education. 
Early adolescence is the time when children are particularly difficult to 
teach, according to the conventional view. It is also the time when there 
is great heterogeneity among students because they are at such different 
points in their transits from childhood to adulthood. 

The middle schools ought to be the focus of educational reform. But 
before that can happen effectively, they have to become the focus of 
educational research and scrutiny. We have had too many studies of 
high schools and too few studies of middle or junior high schools. 


*More generally prepared students will find it easier to move among jobs if 
required to do so. The best piece of formal evidence about this has to do with a 
very high-level occupation. Engineers who designed vacuum tubes in the early 
1950s were displaced because of the application of transistors. Joseph D. Mooney 
found that those who had more training in mathematics and physics were more 
likely to find reemployment in engineering jobs. 


This appears to be the conclusion of the studies by Public/Private Ventures of 
Philadelphia. 
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Middle School Performance 


Unlike the aptitude tests for college entrance (which are designed to 
find correlates of college graduation), lower-school tests purport to 
measure the achievement levels gained by students at the various grade 
levels. The overwhelming impression is that there have been substantial 
declines in the tested performance of students in the middle school years 
and some substantial increases in the performance of students in the 
elementary school years (Waters, 1981). The differences are clear, 
dramatic and consistent. Only in basic reading skills does there appear 
to be some question about decline. But in the higher-order skills and the 
quantitative and analytic skills, the middle schools are often failing, and 
the high schools are not doing much to offset that failure. 

There is one apparent paradox: Elementary school test scores are 
improving, and middle school test scores are declining. Are students 
somehow being given memory-loss injections during their middle school 
years? In fact, tests measure quite different skills and achievements at 
the different grade levels. Elementary school tests measure the student's 
ability to do simple arithmetic operations and to decode the words on 
the page. At the middle school level, the tests begin to probe more 
complex kinds of skills related to comprehension and analysis. Students 
can sound out the words, but they do not seem to be doing so well with 
more complex prose, and this shows up finally in those poor assessment 
scores for such skills at the high school level. The middle school is where 
the foundation for this kind of thinking presumably should be 
established. 

Middle school is also the place where those in the lower tail of the 
achievement distribution form their attitudes and patterns of school 
performance. Those who are at a high risk of dropping out of high 
school, with attendant poor labor market correlates, are probably 
identifiable in the middle school years. For example, a study of 
dropping-out behavior shows that the dropout rate among those who 
failed a grade in school was four times the rate of those who had never 
been held back (Bachman, Green & Wirtanen, 1971). Poor grades in 
school and being held back a grade are the two most important 
predictors of later dropout behavior, even more important than lower 
ability as measured by slightly lower IQ scores for dropouts. Family 
background factors are also important in predicting dropout behavior. 
Young boys (the subjects of the Bachman study) whose parents did not 
finish high school, who come from large families, and who come from 
broken homes have a very much higher probability of dropping out. 
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Poor grades and being held back are not causes of later failure; they 
are indications that the school system and the teachers, are, in general, 
quite competent to identify those at high risk of poor performance. Poor 
school performance eventually leads students to get out of the school 
system. This is not an entirely irrational response; such students are 
probably not getting much out of school. The problem is what we should 
do for high-risk students. If we do something special for them, we run 
the risk of permanently classifying them and pushing them into 
low-status adulthood. If we fail to do something particular for them, 
they end up leaving the school system. They ultimately classify 
themselves, which in our society seems to be a more acceptable form 
of behavior. 

For students potentially in the upper tail of the achievement 
distribution, there is another problem that has its origins in the middle 
school years or at least might be effectively reversed then. It has to do 
with an important issue of equal opportunity and equity in our society: 
who the scientists and other leaders of high-technology activities will 
be in the twenty-first century. The problem is that to study science and 
high-technology subjects at the college level, students must have taken 
the basic mathematics and quantitative courses in high school. Our high 
schools have given students an increasing range of choice about what 
they take, and minority students and women have been opting out of 
these courses, thus reducing their high-technology options later in life 
(Berryman, 1983). Studies have found that these negative attitudes 
toward science are overwhelmingly reinforced in the middle schools. 
For example, at grade three, about half the students have “positive 
attitudes’” toward science—not a happy proportion, but at least an 
indication that students are on average somewhat neutral. By grade 
eight, this proportion drops to only one in five (National Academy of 
Sciences & National Academy of Engineering, 1982). 


Opportunities for Investments 


Although there are overwhelming arguments for the middle schools 
being the locus of serious educational problems, no consensus exists 
about the best ways of dealing with those problems. That does not mean 
appropriate attention cannot remedy, or at least improve, things. Some 
things must be done in the schools, but others may require coordination 
between schools and families. Recognizing that the problem may lie 
beyond the domain of the schools does not help very much in 
discovering the solution, but it does suggest that some complex and 
coordinated efforts at the local level are required. 
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Extensive work by the Marjoribanks and others (1974) has identified 
an important correlate of achievement at the middle school years as the 
“press for achievement.”” The elements of this are parental expectations 
for the child’s education, parents’ own aspirations, the planning done 
for the child’s education, knowledge of the child’s educational progress, 
the value placed on educational accomplishments, and parental interest 
in the schools. 

Some well-designed case studies on ‘especially successful’ middle 
schools emphasize the ways in which successful middle schools get 
students to become part of the school culture and to want to do well 
there. Here are some of the conclusions from one such study (Lipsitz, 
1984). 


The most striking feature [of the schools studied] is their willingness 
and ability to adapt all school practices to the individual differences 
in intellectual, biological, and social maturation of their students. (p. 
167) 

The . . . schools set out from the beginning . . . to be positive 
environments for early adolescent personal and social development, 
not only because such environments contribute to academic achieve- 
ment, but because they are intrinsically valued, stemming from the 
belief in positive school climate as a goal, not a process for a goal. (p. 
168) 

Young adolescents are not ready for the atomistic independence 
foisted on them in secondary schools, which is one of the causes of 
the behavioral problems endemic in many junior high schools. 
Behavioral problems lead to omnipresent control mechanisms, 
resulting in the dissonant combination of an overdose of both 
unearned independence and overbearing regulations. (p. 181) 


One issue on which there seems to be little controversy is that middle 
school solutions require schoolwide efforts. The poor performance of 
the low-scoring student cannot simply be passed off to reading or 
remedial specialists. The fact that we begin in middle school to shunt 
students from classroom to classroom without providing focus may be 
part of the problem. 

Another part of the problem is that the skills middle schools need to 
impart do not come easily and that their conveyance is not simply related 
to the amount of time spent teaching it (as the simpler skills in 
elementary school are). An analysis of the impact of time spent teaching 
reading and mathematics on the performance of second and fifth grade 
students found that more time teaching a subject increases learning, 
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but, also, that in the case of reading, the impact time on learning in the 
fifth grade is half what it is in the second grade (Brown & Saks, 1984). 
In mathematics, the way time is used at the fifth grade level seems to 
be far more important than the total time spent in mathematics 
instruction. 

The question of curriculum generates some degree of controversy. 
Lipsitz notes that the more successful middle schools seem to focus 
more on content and less on abstraction in their curricular materials. 
However, good cognitive psychologists have been suggesting that there 
are valuable techniques that can be used to effectively encourage and 
increase the cognitive. 

There are some things that could be done to improve the comprehen- 
sion strategies of students, but, typically, almost no time is spent in 
classrooms to develop such skills. For example, one study observed third 
through sixth grade teachers in many different school systems to see 
what proportion of social studies and reading teaching was on 
developing comprehension strategies (Durkin, 1978-79). Of the 11,587 
minutes of reading instruction observed, only 45 minutes were devoted 
to comprehension instruction. In social studies, there was virtually no 
time spent on comprehension instruction. 

Work by colleagues at Peabody College, Vanderbilt University, 
provides very strong evidence that well-designed strategies will produce 
cognitive improvements (although changes in IQ points per se are not 
dramatic) in many higher-order reasoning skills (Arbitman-Smith, 
Haywood, & Bransford, 1983). 

In summary, the evidence is that things can be done at the middle 
school level, where the first problems become embedded. There is no 
simple solution, but there ought, at least, to be consensus on the need 
for effort. Certainly, almost no federal effort has been directed at this 
level of investment. And we have no clear idea of the costs of such an 
effort. 


Primary Schools 


Primary schooling appears to be one of the stronger elements of the 
American education system. Educational research at this level is of 
relatively higher quality and the evaluation of performance is often 
more positive. Here is where the most basic skills of reading and 
arithmetic are taught and where children are introduced into the culture 
of school. | 

There are, of course, substantial variations in quality both across and 
within states. That will always be the case. But there are also many 
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opportunities for improvement, and many profitable educational 
investments may be possible. Certainly, the major federal investment 
in compensatory programs for elementary schools seems to have had 
an impact. Indeed, we can now identify a mistaken assumption of recent 
educational policy: If the first few years of schooling are effective 
everything else will take care of itself. A strong foundation is important, 
but as we have seen, the rest does not take care of itself. 


Performance of Primary Schools 


Test results indicate that the past decades have brought an overall 
improvement in the achievement test scores of third and fourth graders, 
especially in the area of basic reading. These results presumably reflect 
the increased focus of attention on the teaching of reading as the primary 
mission of elementary schools throughout the country. But these 
improvements were quite extraordinary in their composition. They were 
most pronounced for those who, at the start of the decade, had the 
highest risk of fourth-grade reading deficiencies: blacks, children from 
rural and disadvantaged urban communities, and those living in the 
southeastern United States. Because the majority of funds under the 
federal Elementary and Secondary Education Act was spent on reading 
instruction for such children, we would surmise that the act was at least 
partly responsible for this change. 

More explicit evaluations of compensatory programs raise questions 
about the degree to which they can be targeted intelligently to particular 
groups and about whether there are sustained benefits.’ As we have 
seen, these gains do not continue beyond middle school (Mullin & 
Summers, 1983; Carter, 1979). Nevertheless, we do know that the 
elementary schools, with federal help, have been building a better 
foundation in basic reading skills for those students who are most at 
risk. The misfortune is that so little is built upon this foundation. 

It is worth mentioning that some of the same effect, though much 
more modest, has been accomplished in mathematics. Moreover, as 
efforts were directed more toward reading, scores in science began to 
decline. Schools are productive enterprises, and if they produce more 
of one thing, they must produce less of something else unless some 
other factor changes. 


11The most important study of Title I compensatory programs showed, although 
a higher proportion of poor students received benefits, in fact, more nonpoor 
than poor students received services under the scheme, demonstrating again 
the well-known difficulty of tight targeting under major federal remedial 
programs (see Carter, 1979). 
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The economic consequences of good primary schools are difficult to 
assess, but there is one way to get a measure of the way the market 
responds to better schools. Because public schools are tied to residential 
location, the sale price and value of a house also reflects the market's 
valuation of schooling. A study of Michigan school districts showed 
that local taxpayers were willing to pay well for schools that produced 
higher achievement scores (Brown & Saks, 1983). In a study of New 
Jersey school districts, Oates (1969) found that the market’s valuation 
of the benefits from greater school expenditures more than offsets the 
depressing effects on the price of housing from being in a district with 
higher taxes.!? Indeed, by one type of calculation, Oates could show as 
much as a 60% yield on such expenditures. 


Opportunities for Investments 


Although elementary schools have been making progress, there is still 
sufficient variation to suggest some important specific opportunities for 
profitable investments. After all, 9-year-olds from advantaged urban 
schools still typically do 26% better than those from disadvantaged 
urban schools. Brookover and his colleagues (1979) found that there was 
a typical test spread of some 15 IQ points (one standard deviation) 
between successful and unsuccessful white elementary schools with 
apparently otherwise similar students. Also, the upper tail of the 
distribution of achievers may have experienced declining test scores 
over this period, which is not surprising given the focus on the lower 
tail. 

It is inappropriate from the national perspective to prescribe to so 
many thousands of schools and teachers facing so many different 
situations and with such different objectives just what they ought to be 
doing. As with any industry dominated by small enterprises, the issue 
is how to collectively undertake those activities with the largest-scale 
economies and how to create an environment in which well-managed 
and, especially, productive enterprises are encouraged to produce the 
right services for the least cost, and in which others are either improved 
or removed. 

In the late 1960’s, some of the most visible educational researchers 
were saying that schools and school resources made no difference to the 
performance of students, that the socioeconomic status of parents 


Michigan voters also were willing, it seems, to pay more for “elitist” schools. 
Of course, these results control for the income distribution in the school districts 
where voting is occurring. 
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determined all. It is now understood that such assertions were, for the 
most part, a result of faulty data or faulty analysis (Brown & Saks, 1981). 
Since then, there has been an extensive attempt to try to identify the 
correlates of effective schools. One of the most thoughtful and thorough 
recent reviews of the school-effectiveness literature identifies five highly 
regarded strategies for improving student achievement (Hawley & 
Rosenholtz, 1984). 


A 


Optimize academic learning time through effective classroom 
management. This involves more than maximizing time-on-task 
and includes the active engagement of students in learning by (a) 
carefully structuring physical space, (b) efficiently managing the 
time available for instruction, (c) monitoring and focusing student 
attention and engagement, (d) establishing and maintaining 
standards for student behavior, (e) giving the students responsibil- 
ity while structuring learning tasks, and (f) pacing students’ work 
to balance successful performance and progress toward the 
acquisition of new skills and knowledge. 

Reward student achievement in ways that allow all students to 
succeed, that tie praise to the successful performance of specific . 
tasks, and that are appropriate to the goals of learning. 


. Utilize interactive teaching practices. This means that students 


have opportunity (either from the teacher or an assistant) to 
interact actively with the material presented (generally through 
questions and answers), to demonstrate the acquisition of 
knowledge, and to seek help whenever need arises in independent 
or group work. 


. Hold and communicate high expectations for student performance 


that are applied consistently to all students, regardless of their 
achievement levels. This includes, most importantly, the fair 
distribution of learning resources—particularly the human resources— 
such as instructional time, demands for acceptable classroom 
behavior, and the opportunity to perform. 


. Select the mix of instructional settings—groups, whole class, or 


individual—that are appropriate to the learning tasks being 
pursued and which minimize the amount of time low and middle 
achieving students spend in homogeneous groups. (p. 52) 


In thinking about effective schooling, it is important to consider that 
schools are productive organizations using scarce resources—mostly the 
time of teachers and students—to accomplish many objectives, not all 
of which are equally valuable. Sometimes school reformers lose this 
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perspective. In considering possible investments, it is necessary to 
examine the economic implications of two important factors in 
schooling: the technology of teaching, and the composition and 
organization of the teacher work force that helps to determine the mix 
of outputs of the school system. 


Technology of Schooling 


There are many ways of looking at what goes on in classrooms, but 
one of the most important is to see the teacher as a manager, allocating 
his or her own time and that of different students to various modes of 
instruction, to various groupings, to various subjects. This role has 
some important implications for educational policy. It reminds us that 
teachers and students are, for the most part, actively occupied most of 
the day. If we want them to perform effectively in one area, they must 
perform less effectively in another. If we keep total resources the same 
and increase the resources going to low-achieving students, high- 
achieving students will suffer. Maybe there are ways of improving the 
productivity of teacher and student time, but until we can identify those 
ways, we must look at the problem as one of reallocating time. 

One of the recommendations of various groups (e.g., the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education) is to increase the amount of 
time students spend learning basic reading and arithmetic skills. One 
question to ask is what the impact of such a recommendation would be 
on test scores. We know that reading and mathematics scores should 
improve, but by how much? Will those who stick their necks out to 
push such reforms be able to point to results? It is a question about the 
productivity of an input, time on subject. 

A group of second grade students in California was studied for the 
productivity of time, with all other fixed characteristics of the students 
controlled (Brown & Saks, n.d.). Calculations indicated that increasing 
time spent on mathematics instruction by 10% would increase test scores 
by about 2.5% and that increasing time spent on reading by 10% would 
increase reading scores by 1.3%. Shifting average time allocations by 
10% would not be trivial, and the consequence would be positive, 
although not dramatic. Small gains must be paid for a law of production 
which holds for schools as well as businesses. Furthermore, at the local 
level we have to consider other alternatives that might be more 
cost-effective for increasing scores. One study, for example, argues that 
increased use of cross-age tutoring might be more cost-effective than 
increasing the school day or reducing class size (Levin, Glass & Meister, 
1984). Another study (Kean, Summers, Raivetz & Farber, 1979) argues 
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that certain types of reading curricula (linguistic basal) are especially 
effective. 

The point is that more resources do make a difference and that such 
choices involve trade-offs and calculations about the weights to apply 
to alternative outcomes. Unfortunately, it is not always easy to structure 
incentives so that the best decisions are made in our school systems 
(Wolf, Jr., 1979). Indeed, creating environments to reward good 
decisions by all the participants in the school is probably the biggest 
challenge facing educational reformers. 


Organization of the Teacher Work Force 


Teachers form a large and diverse group, but their composition and 
organization within a school will, in the end, determine the quality of 
schooling more than almost any other factor. Obviously, recruiting 
better-quality teachers would make a difference to the educational 
system, and so would using their talents more effectively. But how do 
we raise the quality of the profession when demand for its members has 
been declining with the passing of the baby boom, when entry 
requirements have been so lax, and when sex discrimination, which - 
used to result in a crowding of higher-quality women into the profession 
at low wages, is no longer so strong? 

Improved teacher quality has been one of the most important 
objectives of the recent school reform movement. Better teacher 
candidates, better teacher training, higher entry barriers, better wages 
and working conditions to hold onto the better teachers, evaluation 
leading to improvement or dismissal of teachers—these are all devices 
that come to the mind of anyone who has considered the problems of 
finding good workers. 

But teachers cannot be thought of as workers on an assembly line or 
even in a shop. They tend to be relatively autonomous in their 
classrooms. Moreover, their outputs cannot be easily measured, making 
it exceedingly difficult to design piece-rate systems (merit pay) in ways 
that solve the school superintendent’s management problem. 

Again, it is important to recognize that improving the quality of the 
teacher work force will incur costs, and we need to experiment with the 
best ways of coping with the problem. Is it more cost-effective to raise 
average salaries or only the salaries of some teachers? Increasing the 
cutoff levels on entry exams will reduce the flow of minority teachers, 
who have been exposed, on average, to worse schooling in their own 
lives. Is that worth it, and to whom? Establishing evaluation systems 
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to monitor and reward good teaching can be extremely expensive (Wise, 
1984). Programs such as Tennessee’s new career ladders program, 
designed to improve the professional standing, salary, and career 
progression of good teachers, may increase educational costs by as 
much as 10%. Is it worth it? Only time and careful evaluation will tell. 
Given that there appear to be no more panaceas in this area than in 
most others, it is likely the gains will not be spectacular. Unfortunately, 
public expectations have been raised to unreasonable levels. 


Foreign Language Training 


One specific investment that might be considered at the primary 
school level is foreign language instruction. International trade should 
become increasingly important to the U.S. economy. This means that 
increasingly Americans need to be able to speak foreign languages well. 
Moreover, to the extent that immigration is likely to be reduced, 
native-born Americans probably need better language instruction. 

Most Americans do not now receive foreign language instruction in 
school; or if they do, the instruction begins only in the late middle school 
years. Physiological evidence suggests that the best time to teach second 
languages may be before ages 10 to 14 (Penfield, 1953). Certainly, in 
considering enrichment activities for the higher achievers and perhaps 
for most elementary school children, this could be an effective 
investment. At present, there is little convincing experimental data on 
the issue, and it would be desirable to try to evaluate such programs 
definitively. 


Preschool Programs 


No set of schooling programs has generated more controversy over 
the past two decades than have preschool programs providing 
developmental training for 3- and 4-year-olds., Despite early findings 
to the contrary, well-designed studies now make it clear that 
high-quality preschool programs lasting 1 year and targeted to 
4-year-olds from poor families can have an enormous economic payoff. 

Preschool programs illustrate three important points about the 
economics of schooling: 

1. They indicate the importance of focusing on high-risk groups. 

2. They illustrate the importance of well-designed long-term research 
to reliably identify cumulative benefits that do not become apparent 
until years after the children have completed the program. Had we relied 
only on early evaluations of preschool programs, we would have had a 
terribly erroneous view of their effectiveness. There are now over half 
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a dozen first-rate studies that show important long-term schooling 
consequences from developmental preschool programs for the disad- 
vantaged. 

3. Pre-school programs illustrate how important the developmental 
view of schooling is. Small differences in performance in early years of 
schooling add up over a student’s early life to produce dramatic 
differences in his or her performance as a young adult. (This is like the 
compounding of interest. An interest rate difference of 3 or 4% a year 
may be inconsequential in any particular year; but, if such interest is 
allowed to accumulate and compound over a 12-year period, the 
difference in the stock of wealth is 50%.) 

In discussing the effectiveness of preschool education, we are 
fortunate to have one particularly outstanding study available. The 
study of the Perry Preschool program in Ypsilanti, Michigan, is a model 
of educational research (Berreuta-Clement et al., 1984). The discussion 
in this section draws heavily on this extraordinary document. 

The issue always raised in any educational program is whether its 
graduates are different because of the program itself or whether they 
were somehow different to start with. We want to determine a 
program's effectiveness, and to discern in what ways its participants 
differ from non-participants. The only reliable way to know whether 
those individuals accepted into a program are especially likely or 
unlikely to benefit from it is to randomly assign a group of people, some 
to the program, some not to the program. The Perry Preschool Program 
did exactly that. 

About fifty 3- and 4-year-olds were randomly assigned to the program 
between 1962 and 1967, and approximately the same number were 
randomly not assigned to it. All the children selected to participate in 
the study were from very low socioeconomic status black families, and 
they had low IQ’s (between 60 and 90) but no evidence of organic 
handicap. Almost half the children lived in single-parent families, and 
fewer than one in five of the parents had completed high school. These 
family traits persisted throughout at least the first decade of the study. 
The students in the two groups have been closely monitored for over 
15 years; therefore, the differences between the groups can be reliably 
attributed to the fact that some participated in the program and some 
did not.’ 


13Differential attrition from the follow-up surveys can, of course, also 
affect the reliability of results. The Perry Preschool Program had almost 
no attrition, and what little there was, was insignificant in its impact. 
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The Perry Preschool Program was directed at the intellectual and 
social development of 3- and 4-year-olds. For one school year, from 
October to May, the students were taught in classes for 21/2 hours each 
morning, Monday through Friday. One adult teacher was assigned to 
every five or six children. Teachers also made home visits to each mother 
and child for approximately 11/2 hours each week. Those who 
administered the tests and conducted the interviews and follow-up 
studies did not know which children had participated in the program, 
and it appears that the experimental design was quite good. 

There were significant differences measured at age 19 between those 
who did and those who did not receive the preschool program 15 years 
earlier. Employment and college or vocational training rates for the 
participant group are almost double; high school graduation rates are 
almost one-third higher; arrest rates are 40% lower; and teenage 
pregnancies are almost half. The two groups also took a nationally 
normed test of functional competence that included reading comprehen- 
sion of items, such as want ads and contracts; writing tasks, such as 
filing a consumer complaint and filling out a W-4 form; computations, 
such as finding the best buy and computing the daily dosage for 
medicine; and a variety of other problem-solving skills. Those who 
went through the preschool program were more than 50% more likely 
to score at or above the national average. Finally, those who went 
through the preschool program were likely to have spent only half as 
many years in special education programs as those who did not. 

If we examine the Perry Preschool Program as an investment and 
convert all costs and benefits into present-value terms using a 3% real 
rate of interest, one year of the program is an extraordinary economic 
buy. Indeed, if these sorts of results were to hold up, it would be hard 
to imagine that society could ever find a higher yield on a dollar of 
investment than that from such a preschool program for its poor 
children. Of course, much depends on whether the differences in 
employment and college attendance rates that are showing up at age 
19 persist in the way that project researchers predict. But even if the 
researchers’ estimates are off by several hundred percent, the return 
would be extraordinarily high relative to other investment oppor- 
tunities. 

How could it be that such a minimal intervention had such a dramatic 
effect on the outcomes for poor children over a dozen years after they 
completed the program? If there had not been random assignment to 
the experiment and a long-term, detailed follow-up, there would be 
serious reasons to suspect these results. But despite earlier evidence to 
the contrary, many studies now indicate that relatively high quality 
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preschool interventions produce high returns. The credence of these 
results is enhanced by the fact that the small gains of the preschool 
participants can be tracked throughout their school careers. There were 
gains in achievement scores and in attitudes toward school and in 
parental satisfaction with schooling. These appear to have added up 
over the years. 

It is especially significant that those who went through the program 
tended to be treated somewhat differently by teachers later in their 
school careers. Whereas many of their peers in the control group were 
regarded as mentally retarded and were shunted into special education 
classes (which also happened to be more expensive), the preschool 
program students were felt to be simply in need of some extra help, and 
that help seems to have been provided in many cases. In short, both the 
teachers and the students appear to have behaved as if the students’ 
learning problems could be addressed successfully in a standard 
schooling context. 

The key element in the Perry Preschool Program is not the particular 
curriculum that was used or even the high ratio of staff to students. In 
fact, the project researchers feel the cost of such programs could be | 
reduced further by expanding the number of students per staff member. 
Rather, the researchers identify high quality and style of program 
operation as the keys to success—the same elements of effective schools 
that other researchers have cited for other levels of schooling. Good 
preschools are just like other good organizations in our society. 

In 1980, some 37% of all the 3- and 4-year-olds in this country were 
enrolled in early childhood education programs, excluding custodial 
daycare. But only 19% of 3-year-olds from families with incomes under 
$10,000 and only 29% of 4-year-olds from such families were enrolled 
in early childhood education programs (Chorvinsky, 1982). Preschool 
education programs may be desirable for most 4-year-olds, and they are 
certainly desirable for 4-year-olds from poor families. Such programs 
appear to be the margin of difference that can have substantial later 
effects on their economic performance. Where the research has been 
careful, it indicates that such programs induce average gains in IQ that 
raise the children above the cutoff for being identified as mentally 
retarded. Although an IQ score of something like half to one standard 
deviation may seem small, it is especially significant for those very close 
to that margin. If the payoffs from such efforts are anything like those 
suggested by the Perry Preschool Program, our society would be very 
ill advised not to try over the next decade or so to get every preschooler 
whose parents consent into such a program. 
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Conclusion 


A good education system is the mark of a civilized society. School is 
one of the key institutions for helping childrenr to rlater assume all the 
roles that an adult has to play: worker, teacher, parent, citizen, problem 
solver, researcher, and humanist. This report has emphasized how a 
good education system can improve the economy and the costs to the 
economy of making such educational improvements. 

If we look at the education sector as an industry, we realize that 
improving the product of that industry requires investments and that 
such investments may be made at various stages in the processing or 
development of students. As an industry, the schooling system has 
yielded a high rate of return, comparing favorably with returns on other 
investments. The return on high school has remained high and stable 
for a remarkably long period of time. Furthermore, a substantial portion 
of the enormous postwar growth of the U.S. economy can be attributed 
to improvements in the education of the American work force. What 
we need to realize, however, is that much of that improvement has 
come through increasing the proportion of the work force that has gone 
to high school and college. Additional gains are likely to require raising 
the quality of schooling the population gets rather than the average 
number of years. Although the economy is changing and will continue 
to do so, the implications for the education system have less to do with 
teaching high technology and more to do with developing functional 
literacy and numeracy skills and making sure that our school graduates 
know how to read, write, communicate, and think. Few will need to be 
computer scientists. 

In analyzing the investment potential at various levels of schooling, 
it has been useful to distinguish among students at the high and low 
ends and in the middle of the distribution of school performance. Of 
course, students do move from one portion of that distribution to 
another. And in any case, we do not want to lock them into rigid roles 
on the basis of performance on a particular test. Nevertheless, it is 
important to remember the high degree of heterogeneity in our student 
population. 

At the high school level, there has been a decline in the performance 
of the college-bound group, especially among the higher-achieving 
students. The high schools do not seem to be doing an effective job of 
teaching the higher-order analytic skills likely to be such an important 
agent of growth for the economy and the culture. Vocational training 
has a fairly low payoff for many, suggesting that we should rethink 
some of our vocational training methods and programs. For high school 
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dropouts, intensive programs like the Job Corps can produce an 
attractive yield when measured by hard-nosed investment criteria. The 
emphasis, again, is on rates of return. For example, the Job Corps costs 
a lot of money; but for every dollar invested, it produces a reasonable 
return. That is the right way to think about vocational training, whether 
it be for high school dropouts or for nuclear physicists. 

The greatest problems in the educational system appear to be at the 
middle or junior high school level. Yet, relatively little study has been 
devoted to finding solutions to these problems. This is where some of 
the greatest relative declines in test scores have occurred and where the 
problems that show up in high school have their clearest origins. 
Students who dropped out of high school had already manifested low 
achievement levels in junior high school. Nor are we developing in our 
very best students the kinds of cognitive skills they need to get the 
most out of an intensive high school program. Reading, analytic, and 
mathematical skills need to be nurtured at the middle school stage, and 
positive attitudes toward science and other analytic disciplines need to 
be developed. 

At the elementary school level, matters appear to be going rather _ 
well. There has been a substantial improvement in the performance of 
students and a substantial narrowing of disparities in student per- 
formance according to various income, race, and ethnic measures. There 
can always be improvements, but we need to recognize, for example, 
that while more time spent on basic skills will improve performance in 
those areas, the evidence is that such gains come slowly and at fair cost. 
As for elementary school enrichments, the increasing role of interna- 
tional trade in the American economy dictates increased foreign 
language competence, and elementary school may be the best level at 
which to undertake that development. 

At the preschool level, there is overwhelming evidence that 
well-designed programs for developing the intellectual and social skills 
of children from poor families have an economic payoff that tends to 
be small in any one year but that accumulates over a student's entire 
time in school. A 1-year intervention in the lives of such children at age 
4 seems to generate much higher.levels of employment and productivity 
at age 19. 

One theme cuts across levels of schooling: Well-managed schools that 
involve all their constituents (teachers, students, and parents) in the 
effort to achieve important goals are the schools most likely to achieve 
those goals. Therefore, effective management of schools is one of the 
important issues confronting our society. That means careful and 
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continuous evaluation of schools’ performance and an incentive system 
and resources to achieve such performance. In this way, good schools 
are no different from good businesses or effective organizations in other 
sectors of society. But such effectiveness does not comes easily. For 
example, good evaluation programs and teachers are expensive; 
teachers must be paid, and time and administrative resources must be 
devoted to effective monitoring. 

There is a great press for school reform and improvement in the 
United States. Substantial gains may be possible by pursuing such 
activities; but the improvements will not come without costs. We need 
to think out quite clearly what and where the problems are and what 
the best solutions might be. There is no one simple solution; rather, 
there are many solutions because there are many problems. The 
educational system is just that, a system. That means many different 
activities and investments used to deal with many different needs. The 
economic arguments for school improvement are strong; the noneco- 
nomic arguments are also strong. But the effort, intelligence, and 
management skills required are formidable. Simpleminded solutions 
based on simpleminded critiques of the current educational system are 
not likely to produce the sort of sustained investments that are needed 
to improve the system. 
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Nathaniel M. Semple 


Introduction and Summary 


Vocational education in this country is in trouble. Virtually all the 
evidence shows that whatever measure is used—future earnings, job 
placement, job relatedness—vocational education is meeting neither the 
needs of students nor those of the nation’s employers. 

Unless vocational education changes, it will become an increasingly 
irrelevant part of secondary schooling. A recent study by the National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES) estimates that without such 
changes, as many as 2 million of the 2.4 million graduates coming into 
the work force by 1990 could lack the essential skills needed for 
entry-level employment. To date, the school reform movement has left 
vocational education out of the debate. Reform needs to include all 
schooling, including vocational education. There are many reasons why: 


© By whatever measure used, vocational education has an impact on 
almost all students at the secondary level. In 1984, fully 95% of 
middle and high school students took some form of vocational 
education, and participation was not limited to those concentrating 
in it. On the average, vocational track students took more than 
those in the general or academic, the difference is not nearly as 
great as one might at first suspect. General curriculum students 
averaged 4.6 Carnegie units (defined as 1 full course year), 
compared with 6.5 for vocational concentrators. Academic students 
took nearly 3 Carnegie units (National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1983) 


© Vocational education is a large and expensive enterprise and has 
been the fastest-growing area of education in the past two decades, 
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having increased in terms of expenditures by a factor of 8 in real 
terms. Today, approximately $8 billion is spent on vocational 
education at the secondary and postsecondary levels, of which 
about two-thirds, or between $5 and $6 billion, is spent at the 
secondary level. This represents one-fifth of all outlays for 
secondary schooling (National Center for Education Statistics, 
1981). Per pupil expenditures average about one-fifth to one-sixth 
of the total, but there is a tremendous range among specific 
programs. For example, technical training for occupations such as 
drafting cost approximately four times as much as training for office 
work. 


Vocational education is viewed as an important part of the effort 
to reach marginal students, both those in school and dropouts. In 
theory, the application of practical life experience serves to make 
the academic and general curriculum more relevant. In certain types 
of out of school programs, this assumption is valid but such 
successful efforts appear to have common approaches that need to 
be assessed and made known. School-based efforts, such as 
experienced-based career exploration, appear to be enthusiastically . 
received by students and parents, but there it little evidence on 
outcomes. 


The general public’s historically strong support of vocational 
education has recently increased. A recent Gallup survey revealed 
that a large majority of Americans (85%) believe that vocational 
education courses should be required for students not going on to 
college, a significant increase from the 64% as recently as 1981. A 
remarkable 37% of Americans supporting occupationally specific 
training believe it should be required in college (Gallup, 1982). 


Vocational education is of special interest to business, because it 
has long been viewed as a major source of good quality employees. 
In fact, it was business that initially coalesced to convince the 
federal government to pass the original vocational education 
legislation (Smith Hughes Act) in 1917. Recent surveys show that 
this support is weakening. ° 


Despite the considerable amount of resources devoted to vocational 


education and the long history of student involvement and business 
support, the returns are not good. The most dramatic evidence is 
contained in a recent report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS), which 
reveals that of the 53 million jobs in the economy that required some 
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form of training (including postsecondary and academic), only 5% had 
received their job training in a secondary vocational education course 
(Coley & Eck, 1984). Analysis of the research reveals that on the whole 
most vocational education programs produce only marginally better and 
generally short-term returns for students. Office and craft occupations 
represent the only two broad exceptions. 

The research shows that the single most important reason vocational 
education fares poorly is that many vocational students lack basic skills 
and sufficient academic preparation to gain from occupationally specific 
training. A second equally significant cause is that too many vocational 
courses simply have no relationship to today’s workplace (Wilms & May, 
1983). 

Change is needed. The most important need is to require a minimum 
level of academic achievement for all students at all levels of elementary 
and secondary school. A second is to relate vocational education to 
market needs and a third is to invest in programs that pay off and to 
end those that do not. 


What is Vocational Education? No One Knows for Sure 


Vocational education is rooted in early twentieth century industrial 
demand for skilled workers and in the increasing specialization that 
occurred in industry after 1900. The business rationale used to support 
establishing vocational education was termed “‘scientific management,” 
which meant reducing planning and production into their simplest 
components, thereby reducing costs and maximizing output. This 
philosophy underlaid the rise of a vocational education movement, 
organized under the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, a powerful coalition of business leaders and academics led 
by the National Association of Manufacturers (NAM), which was 
successful in convincing Congress of both the rationale and the need for 
a nationally sponsored occupationally specific training program. In 1917, 
Congress passed the Smith Hughes Act which provided funds for a few 
narrow categories of vocational training: agriculture, home economics 
and trade. 

In the seven decades since, although the basic structure of vocational 
education did not change, its rationale for existing did. During the 
depression, vocational education was considered an antidote to 
technological unemployment and later as a way of assisting displaced 
workers. During the 1940s, it was seen as a way of increasing the labor 
supply for the war effort; and in the 1960s, it was considered a 
responsive way to meet existing and emerging labor market require- 
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ments. Most recently, the rationale has shifted to supplying an emerging 
high-technology industry. 

All along, vocational education has grown and from 1960 to 1980 it 
was the fastest growing education sector in our schools. Between 1942 
and 1962, enrollment in vocational programs increased by 56% from 4.1 
million students to 11.7 million in 1972, an increase of 185%. During the 
past 10 years, about 40% more students have been added, reaching 
over 16 million in 1983 (Radcliffe, 1983). 

A number of observers credit this growth to the effects of the 1963 
revision in the federal vocational statute, which added a whole new list 
of specific objectives to the purposes stated in the 1917 act. These 
changes were perhaps best described in the Willis Panel Report to 
President Kennedy, which underlaid the new act’s change. In the 
panel's view, vocational education existed to: 


1. Offer training opportunities to the 21 million non-college graduates 
who will enter the labor market in the 1960s; 

2. Provide training or retraining for the millions of workers whose 
skill and technical knowledge must be updated, as well as those 
whose jobs will disappear due to increasing efficiency, automation, . 
or economic change; 

3. Meet the critical need for highly skilled craftsmen and technicians 
through education during and after the high school years; 

4. Expand vocational and technical opportunities consistent with 
employment opportunities and national economic needs; 

5. Make educational opportunities equally available to all, regardless 
of race, sex, scholastic aptitude, or place or residence. 


The federal law was rewritten again in 1968 and 1976, steering 
vocational education into a number of new ventures such as the ending 
of sex stereotyping and remedial training for the handicapped. These 
statutes helped spur added growth at the state and local levels, though 
there is considerable debate about whether the federal statutes were the 
tail wagging the dog or vice versa. The latest revision, passed by 
Congress in 1984, attempted to cut down on the number of these 
prescriptions. 


A Description and a Definition 


One of the adverse consequences of all this legislative categorization 
is that while vocational education has become increasingly specialized, 
its rationale has often changed and, as a result, people have never really 
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known what vocational education is and what it should do. Like the 
proverbial blind men and the elephant, people define vocational 
education in personal rather than universal terms. To some, it is the 
shop class they took in high school; to others it is a secretarial or drafting 
course; to others it even includes medical or law school. This confusion 
has, of course, made it extremely difficult to evaluate vocational 
education’s performance. No one can assess it if no one knows what it is. 

The closest we can come to a definition is to look at the ‘‘categories’”” 
of vocational instruction that have evolved over time and the way 
students use these courses (National Center for Education Statistics, 
Campbell, Orth & Steitz, 1981). Traditionally, vocational education has 
been divided into eight distinct fields: agriculture, distributive, health, 
business and office, technical, trade and industry, consumer and home 
economics, and occupational home economics. Students are enrolled in 
these courses as part of a vocational, general, or academic curriculum 
and take them in one of five participation patterns: 


Concentrator: Students who take an average of 6 Carnegie units over 
a 3-year period and who take at least half of their courses in a 
particular specialty; 

Limited concentrator: Students who take 3 Carnegie units in 2 years, 
generally during 11th and 12th grades; 

Concentrator/explorer: Identical to limited concentrator except that 
the course work is taken before the 11th and 12th grades; 

Explorer: Students who take vocational courses in one or more 
program areas but not enough in any one area to achieve a 
specialization; and 

Incidental/personal: Students who average less than a full unit and 
generally complete the course work in one semester. 

Students can take vocational education in any number of insti- 
tutional settings. For example, vocational education can be delivered 
in any one of the following settings: 

General high schools: Offering five or fewer vocational courses; 

Comprehensive high schools: Offering more than five vocational 
courses but not enrolling a majority of students in them; 

Vocational high schools: In which vocational education courses are 
taken by a majority; 

Area vocational centers: Shared-time facilities where vocational 
education is provided only to students throughout a school district; 

Area vocational schools: Non-degree-granting postsecondary insti- 
tutions; 
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Postsecondary schools: Including community colleges, technical 
institutes, and specialized schools; and 
Private institutions: Which offer a variety of vocational instruction. 

To further complicate matters, students can participate in programs 
under the aegis of four more or less separate types of governing systems 
at the state and local levels. Some states have agencies for all forms of 
public education; some divide elementary and secondary (including 
vocational education) and higher education; a number have separate 
agencies for each level; and some include vocational education as part 
of the higher education authority. The programs can be delivered at the 
local level in regular school districts, special school districts, joint 
systems, shared systems, host systems, and even space systems. 

More than 4 in 5 students take at least one course in vocational 
education in high school. These students come from all three education 
“tracks.” Indeed, a surprising amount of vocational course work is taken 
by those in the academic track (approximately 3 Carnegie units in 1983) 
and general track (4.6 units), compared with an average of 6.5 units 
taken by those in vocational education. In fact, more vocational 
education is taken.in aggregate by students in the general and academic 
tracks than by those in the vocational track. (See Tables 1 and 2). 

More than half the time spent by students in vocational education is 
involved in exploratory courses defined as the first year of any 
occupationally specific curriculum, e.g., Typing 1. Of the 6.5 units taken 
on average by concentrators, nearly 3 are taken in exploratory programs 
(National Center for Education Statistics, 1981). 

As to be expected, most participation in exploratory programs takes 
place in the first 2 years of high school, yet even in the last 2 years 11th 
and 12th graders continue to spend nearly half of their time receiving 
such instruction, while only 20% “concentrate” in one specific 
occupational area (Hochlander, 1984). 


The Make-up of Vocational Education Students 


One persistent myth is that vocational education is taken mostly by 
minorities, by those in urban areas, by those who fare poorly in 
standardized testing, and by those who come from lower socioeconomic 
backgrounds. Although a number of students who take vocational 
education have these characteristics, most do not. Overall levels of 
participation reveal that vocational students are 76% white, 16% black, 
5% Hispanic, and 3% other minorities. In 1982, the average Hispanic 
high school graduate earned 5.0 Carnegie units of vocational education; 
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Table 1 
Average Number of Carnegie Units Earned in Vocational Education Courses by 1982 
Public High School Graduates, by Racial/Ethnic Group. Self-Reported High School 
Program. Standardized Test Performance Group, and Socioeconomic Status (SES): 1982* 





Average Average Units Earned 
Units in Vocational Courses 
Earned in 
All Percent Sample 
Characteristic Courses Total Occupational Exploratory Explorato Size 
2 Satactens UC  ourses 1 0tal a, Uteupational Exploratory = Exploratory. 3ize ae 
Total san YS Se Sees 21.6 4.4 Zo 253 ep! 9.295 
Racial/ethnic group: 
White, non-Hispanic . 21.7 4.3 Za 2.2 51 5.915 
Black, non-Hispanic . 21.0 4.5 Zee 2.4 53 1.295 
imiiGontae Goats ooh ee 21-5 5.0 Dees DG 54 1.964 
Self-reported high school program: 

/ACAGETIN Gui, ales cae, 223 207. Lah 1.6 59 3.322 
Malema. rye etter 2253) 2.8 17 eg 61 1.591 
Femaley ye. fae. 22.4 Dh 2: 1 56 Ys! 

General.) wee @ oes Dil: 4.6 1.9 Zuf 59 3.182 
Malegts :. eteen aes 20.9 4.5 1.8 2h 60 1.654 
Pemaleé. Ake 21.6 4.7 2.0 De 57 1.528 

Vocational sc. saa awe 21.4 6.5 Oe 2.8 43 2.503 
Malectiyee ce. vert. ae 6.3 ne) 3.0 48 1.164 
Female: iy y.0 Me Ganon 21.6 6.6 4.0 2.6 39 1.339 

Standardized test performance group: 

LOW cae 3 Ait k o 20.9 5.4 2.6 2.5 52 1.843 

Middlesos seca tyes tneerer 21.6 4.9 2.4 Zoo 51 4.010 

Lig een eke ee 225 2.9 1:3 1.6 55 2.148 

SES: 

OW ices tC cee Dee Dee oO gt 52 2.285 

Middleware es) ere NNT 4.7 22 2.4 SI 4.084 

Pigiitrge. omens © O24 oh) 1.4 1S 53: 1.836 


ee ee 


*Students were asked. ‘Which one of the following best describes your present high 
school program?” The possible answer choices were academic, general, and the seven 
vocational specialties (see the Definitions of Selected Terms in the Appendix). Some 
students may not have identified their school program properly. 


NOTE: A description of the areas that included vocational coursework is provided in the 
Data Sources in the Appendix. Occupational vocational courses prepare participants for 
specific vocational occupations: exploratory vocational courses typically provide an 
introduction to or overview of a particular subject area. For example: Typing I was 
considered to be eee while typing II was classified as occupational. The Carnegie 
unit is a standard of measurement that represents one credit for the completion of a 1-year 
course. Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High 
School and Beyond Study, transcript file, unpublished tabulations (January 1983), 
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Table 2 
Average Number of Carnegie Units Earned in Selected Vocational Courses by 1982 Public 
High School Graduates, by Self-Reported High School Program and Sex: 1982, 





Self-Reported High School Program! 
Academic General Vocational 


All 
Vocational Courses Programs Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female 


Average Carnegie Units 
Allvocational. 4.4 Bell 2 Oy bell ee dS. Ot phe tS: / eee Ord) Bed ype O.6 


Occupational 


vocational... 21 elgg el ee Os See 0 set mie Oem 
Agriculture PD) ml zl () 2 “3 el 3 6 1 
Business ..... 9 5 3 a 3 A ek as 4 2.6 
Marketing =) 25-0) )9 02 Pl nl Ait ail jl alt 3 “O 3 
Technicals< 2s. % ¢ a Al ail nal all a 1 1 1 1 
eal theese core Oye (7) (6) (a) () (2) 1 1 (2) 1 
Trade and 

industrial. ee... 6 3 4 1 6 8 3 1s ee 2k) 5 
Vocational home 4 ‘ 

economics... A } (*) t 4 1 2 1 () 2, 

Explorato 

eee 2 Ones eg 6 a7 87 Bes a7 Pa 7 oop 0 eS 
Agriculture... (?) pet ee) ee) eee) ae wt Cy 
Business Besar heh a 6 25 ea aif aS 9 8 4 led 
Marketing .... (?) Pipe alee) oC) ar) eee ally eee) 
Trade an 

industrial... Pp al Fl BL a 2 2 2 A oD 
Consumer and 

homemaking . we A sD) 6 9 4 1.4 3 <3) le) 
Industrial arts... 7 By Ge ah HEME WE ieeed. ot orf il 
Sample size... 9.295 3.182 1.654 1.528 3.322 1.591 1.731 2.503 1.164 1.339 


1Students were asked “Which one of the following best describes your present high school 
program?” The possible answer choices were academic, general, and the seven vocational 
specialties (see the Definitions of Selected Terms in the Appendix). Some students may 
not have identified their high school program properly 

2Less than 0.05 

NOTE: A description of the areas that included vocational coursework is provided in the 
Data Sources in the Appendix. Occupational vocational courses prepare participants for 
specific vocational occupations: exploratory vocational courses typically provide an 
introduction to or overview of a particular subject area. For example, Typing I was 
considered to be exploratory, while Typing II was classified as occupational. The Carnegie 
unit is a standard of measurement that represents one credit for the completion of a 1-year 
course. Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High 
School and Beyond Study, transcript file, unpublished tabulations (January 1983). 


*Figures not available. 
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the average black, 4.5 units, and whites earned about 4.3 units, just 
slightly less than blacks and only about half a course year less than 
Hispanics. 

Achievement skills do affect participation rates. Low achievers took 
5.4 units and middle achievers, 4.9; again, not much of a difference. The 
marked difference is for those with high testing scores who took 
approximately 3.0 units. Socioeconomic status (SES) also affected 
participation rates. Those student with a low SES profile took 5.2 units; 
those deemed middle class, 4.7 and those in the upper bracket, 3.0 units 
(National Center for Education Statistics, 1981). 

Vocational education is not exclusively an urban program. In fact, 
fewer vocational course units were taken at urban schools (4.0) than at 
suburban ones (4.2) and significantly fewer than at rural schools (4.9). 
One further surprising statistic is that more vocational education is given 
at schools with fewer students (600) than at those with larger 
enrollments (1,800): 5.0 units versus 4.0 units. What these statistics reveal 
is that vocational education is universal, both in its use and its location. 


Defining Vocational Education’s Missions 


By looking at the participation data, levels of concentration, and 
administrative arrangements, a distinct set of vocational education 
missions emerge reflecting the intent of the policy makers, student 
choices and labor market requirements despite the huge number of 
variables in who, what, when, and where. 

There is considerable debate on how these missions ought to be 
judged, or even whether they should be considered vocational 
education. One way to help determine this is to look further at what 
these programs do, who uses them, and the relevance of what is learned. 


The Prevocational and Exploratory Mission 


By the time students reach high school, a significant number will 
have already taken some form of “general awareness” prevocational 
program. The most common are industrial arts and some form of home 
economics. These programs are not considered prerequisites for future 
employment, nor do they provide students with insight into future 
employment and career opportunities. Rather, these classes provide 
know-how in areas that will be useful regardless of one’s future job. In 
shop class students learn the safe use of tools and shop machinery rather 
than an initial introduction to carpentry or sheet metal working. Home 
economics, at least in its first year, provides basic knowledge about 
cooking, sewing, home maintenance, and the like. In high school all 
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introductory vocational courses are considered “exploratory’”—enabling 
students to learn about and “‘test’’ different fields. Much like the middle 
school shop classes, these are “general awareness” programs, and are 
designed to teach students about types of skills used in the labor 
market—not at home (Galambos, 1984). 

High school graduation requirements in most states require all 
students to take a number of electives and vocational education is one 
of them. Students take exploratory programs for many reasons. For 
example, Typing 1 is a favorite since most students are aware that skills 
learned there will be useful in many future job possibilities. A significant 
number of students often take these courses as a reprieve from the 
academic curriculum. Whatever the motivation, a very large percentage 
of students take one or more of these courses. 

Problems arise when students start taking more than one year of such 
programs or take them to seriously test future employment possibilities. 
Industrial arts is one popular example. In practice, exploratory industrial 
arts is often little more than glorified shop—with a smattering of hours 
devoted to metal working, the printing trades, or technical areas. (Even 
more problematical is that these trades are precisely those that are 
disappearing in today’s domestic economy). Yet, industrial arts, is 
considered one of the school system’s primary exploratory programs. 
Despite recent federal efforts to end sex stereotyping, it remains the 
major exploratory program for men. In 1982, nearly $400 million was 
spent on, and more than 2 million students were enrolled in, industrial 
arts (National Center for Educational Statistics, 1982). 

Similarly, consumer and home economics is considered one of the 
school system’s major exploratory programs. Once again, despite recent 
federal efforts to end sex stereotyping in vocational education, it remains 
primarily a program for women (Meyer, 1982). Home economics claims 
more than 14% of all vocational education expenditures at the secondary 
level. Women take 25% of all their vocational course work in home 
economics, two-thirds of which are exploratory programs. 

Taken together, industrial arts and home economics account for more 
than 70% of all vocational education outlays. Are these classes worth 
such expencitures? In terms of impact on future earnings, no. In fact, 
home economics has a negative effect on earnings, largely because it 
draws women away from courses that offer marketable skills (Galambos, 
1984). 

Not all of this is the fault of the educators. While schools do have 
some degree of control over participation levels, these courses are often 
elective and reflect student choice. Whatever the reason, students spend 
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a good deal of their school program in these types of courses. In 1983, 
more than 54% of all vocational courses taken by students were 
exploratory (National Center for Education Statistics, 1981). This is an 
expensive, time-consuming, and inefficient way to test careers, and it 
detracts students from concentrating on the basics and other more 
important areas. In addition, the programs offered in many schools are 
so lacking in quality that it is questionable whether a true career test is 
provided, even in these areas when a student does “shop” around. 
Career exploration can be a important part of the education process, but 
only a few school districts have developed a quality interdisciplinary 
approach that allows a student to make more informed and quicker 
decisions. All in all, these programs are often more a distraction than 
an educational tool. 


The Compensatory Mission 


Compensatory programs involve the use of some form of vocational 
education as part of an effort to prevent students from dropping out of 
school or to reach those who have already done so. They are also used 
to address the academic problems of these groups, as well as those of 
low achievers generally. Since this is a rationale that can cover any form 
of actual vocational education instruction, the test here is whether or 
not vocational education does keep youth in school. 

The evidence of in-school efforts reveals little effect on preventing 
students from dropping out. Some claim could be made that the 
compensatory vocational programs prevent students from becoming 
truant; but in most cases, there is virtually no impact on youths once 
they reach the legal age of sixteen (Mertens, Sietz & Cox, 1982). 

When provided outside the school setting, which is often necessary 
for a variety of reasons, compensatory vocational education can be 
expensive but effective. One example is the Job Corps, residential 
schools that provide a mix of training in occupationally specific skills, 
remedial basic education, motivational improvement, and health care. 
The Job Corps costs almost as much as a Harvard education (a common 
comparison) and was maligned in its early years after a series of 
publicized disputes with local communities, but the fact remains that it 
does produce results. Research shows that the earnings of participants 
over the long run are surprisingly high, if not in fact, exceeding the 
average rate of return for completing high school. When reduced 
criminal activities, lower welfare payments, and higher tax contributions 
are factored in, the program becomes nearly costless to the taxpayer 
(See Saks, this issue). However, the development of quality Job Corps 
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centers takes several years and requires a somewhat lengthy learning 
curve for administrators, instructors, support personnel, and the 
communities in which the centers are located. As a result, expansion of 
the Job Corps concept is difficult. 

Outside of these few studies, there is little information on the impact 
of vocational education as a means of enhancing the academic learning 
experience. Although some recent figures indicate that vocational 
education does improve self confidence, control, and leadership skills 
and, in addition, fosters more positive attitudes toward school, the 
research is extremely limited (Koppa & Forsberg, 1980) 


Occupationally Specific Training: Employment 


If there is one program in high school that theoretically relates to 
future earnings, job placement and job relatedness, it is occupationally 
specific training. The entire rationale of the program is to prepare youth 
for a job upon graduation. 

Approximately 80% of all high school students take one or more 
occupationally specific courses, normally in one or more of the following 
categories: agriculture, business and office, distributive, health, home 
economics (occupationally specific), trade and industry, and technical 
(McCaslin, 1984). However, only slightly more than one-fifth, or about 
2 of 10 million high school students concentrate in a specific occupational 
area; i.e., take more than an average of 6 Carnegie units of work over a 
three-year period. By far the largest number of high school students 
take these courses for incidental or personal reasons, and the courses 
are usually in the business/office area (American Vocational Association, 
1983). 

Judging outcomes of occupational programs is at best educated 
guesswork. The reason is simple. There is no data that tells us how 
much each program costs per pupil per year, which makes it impossible 
to determine accurately the returns on any given type of vocational 
education instruction. What we have is NCES tabulations on the total 
costs of any given program type according to the time spent by a student 
in that area. Technical education is clearly the most expensive, at $1,200 
per student. Costs associated ‘with office occupations rate about 
one-fourth of this amount, $300, which is around the average for all 
classifications. 
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Table 3 
Expenditures For Vocational Education 
Programs Per Enrollee* 


Secondary Postsecondary 
Agriculture 353.10 403.23 
Distributive Education 358.60 216.09 
Health 386.26 456.60 
Consumer and Homemaking 156.28 53.69 
Industrial Arts 114.62 605.70 
Occupational Home Economics OIL.22 353.56 
Office Occupations 318.23 310.75 
Technical Education 1,234.90 467.50 
Trade and Industrial 456.71 339.13 
Total 289.36 325.91 
Without Consumer and Homemaking** and 379.68 356.06 


Industrial Arts 


SOURCE: Adapted from NCES Bulletins 83-304b and 83-306. 

“These data are not adjusted for time spent in the program by each enrollee. 

“These programs are not designed to develop salable skills. 

COMMENTS: With the notable exception of secondary technical education, the 
expenditures are fairly similar. These data, however, are very rough, and may mask large 
differences which would be revealed if it were possible to control the proportion of 
instructional time spent in the vocational program. 


As a result, most defenders or detractors look at the outcome 
side—without considering cost, which for purposes of current dis- 
cussion is not available. As to be expected, supporters of vocational 
education claim considerable outcome benefits, as much as $2,000 to 
$3,000 for men and $500 to $1,000 for women who concentrate over those 
not similarly trained. They also claim that vocational trained students 
do better getting jobs than the general education student (Freedland & 
Little, 1980). 

Those who hold this view often refer to Paul Campbell's 1981 research 
for the National Center for Research and Vocational Education. Using 
data based on personal interviews of 12,000 young people and 
inspection of their transcripts, Campbell and his colleagues found that 
the more vocational courses the student takes, the more likely he or she 
is to find a job. Of those with strong vocational backgrounds, 83% were 
employed, compared with 75% of students with limited exposure and 
68% of those with no vocational courses (Campbell, 1981). 

But a 1981 study by Robert Meyer and David Wise showed that for 
those who do not go on to college, high school curriculum—whether 
vocational or general, had little effect on labor market outcomes (Meyer 
& Wise, 1983). 
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Perhaps the most convincing evidence that occupationally specific 
training has little impact as a training source for the labor market is 
contained in the Bureau of Labor Statistics study published in the 
Winter, 1984, edition of Occupational Outlook Quarterly (see Appendix I). 
This analysis presents a breakdown of more than 70 job categories and 
about 400 sub-categories for which training is required as a condition 
of employment. The study then breaks down the various sources of 
training: pre-high school vocational education (both public and prepara- 
tory); high school vocational training; junior college or technical 
institute; formal company; informal on-the-job training; armed forces; 
correspondence courses; friends and others. The report concludes that 
of the 53 million people currently employed in jobs which require 
training, only 5% received it in high school vocational classes (Carey & 
Eck, 1984). 

Those who cite earnings gains readily admit that almost all the gains 
are derived from the success of the business/office programs and, to a 
lesser extent, from some of the crafts. Nearly all the research also 
confirms this finding. Women graduating from a concentrated business/ 
office curriculum do appear to do relatively well in the labor market. 
As Meyer notes in his otherwise negative findings: 


Women gain substantially from commercial education, at least in the 
first decade after high school graduation. Commercial curriculums 
that teach distinct job skills do appear to be highly valued in the labor 
market (Meyer, 1982, p. 101). 


The BLS study finds that 35% of the nation’s secretaries and clerk 
typists obtained their training in high school vocational education. The 
fact that more than 60% of all women who pursue occupationally specific 
training are enrolled in business/office training indicates that students 
themselves know where their bread is buttered. 

The BLS analysis indicated that business/office is one of the few 
vocational areas that relate to what people do. Others included drafting 
(25%), typesetting (21%), and tool and diemaking (16%), small numbers 
to say the least. In almost all occupational categories, most training is 
provided by informal on-the-job instruction and various forms of 
postsecondary education. 

Why the mismatch? Some of it results from the fact that many 
academically and non-vocationally trained students wait a period of 
time before deciding to pursue a postsecondary degree, which may 
considerably skew the positive placement figures for occupational 
programs. 
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But more often than not, too little of what vocational education offers 
in schools today relates to jobs being offered in the economy. 
Employment opportunity is growing in the better service area jobs that 
require essentially a fairly high order of academic skills. 


Employer Attitudes 


Another way to judge the “success” or “failure’’ of vocational 
programs is to find out what employers think of them. 

Most surveys confirm that employers prefer students with strong 
academic skills—those with weak skills the least. Vocational students 
are often seen as a reluctant “next best.” 

A survey of 1,811 personnel directors of member firms of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce in May 1981, revealed the following: 78% found 
vocationally trained students more employable than students who had 
received a general education, with 25% finding them much more 
employable and 53% ‘‘somewhat’’ more employable. At the same time, 
only 13% of the respondents found vocational education to be “very 
effective,” 60% found it “somewhat effective,” and 23% viewed it as 
either “somewhat ineffective’ or “very ineffective” (U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, 1981). 

An interesting finding was the belief of many personnel directors that 
occupationally specific training should be continued beyond high school; 
98% felt that such training should be offered at both the high school and 
the post high school levels. 

A second major survey, in this instance 2,000 members of the National 
Association of Manufacturers (NAM), was conducted by the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education in 1982. About 40% of the 
members responded. This study confirms the results of the Chamber 
of Commerce analysis. It revealed that all else being equal, 85% of 
respondents preferred hiring vocational graduates rather than non- 
vocational for a job requiring less than a 4-year college degree, but a 
vast majority would willingly prefer an academically skilled student, if 
one were available. The fact that vocational students appear to be 
considered ‘‘second best” is indicative of the major weakness employers 
find across the board in high school graduates: the lack of academic 
preparation. Indeed, the NAM respondents were able to spell out in 
their responses what changes they felt were needed in the practice of 
vocational education to improve the quality of graduates. An over- 
whelming 63% chose ‘‘stressing teaching of the basics (reading, writing 
and arithmetic)’ as the number-one priority (National Association of 
Manufacturers, 1982). 
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A weakness of both surveys is that they do not compare vocational 
education graduates directly with graduates of the academic track or 
with students with postsecondary training, with the exception of a 
general finding among many NAM respondents that postsecondary 
trained students do better. 

One survey that makes a direct comparison was conducted by Wilms 
(1983), who analyzed the relationships between employer demands for 
job skills, preferred educational background, specific vocational prepara- 
tion, changes in educational requirements, company size, and the 
impact of technology. In contrast with the other two surveys, which 
used large-scale mailings, this survey involved 172 businesses. Wilms 
reached the following conclusions: 


© Good work habits and positive attitudes were cited by 63% as the 
primary ingredient in an employee’s success on the job. This was 
truer for the first 6 months of employment (75%) than later on. 


oO Employers especially preferred applicants for both professional/ 
technical and clerical jobs to have received a postsecondary degree. 
The primary reason cited was that employers felt postsecondary 
education was a greater assurance that an applicant would bring 
good work habits and attitudes to the job. 


oO When asked whether they preferred applicants with an academic 
or a vocational background, not limited to high school graduation, 
only 17% favored those with a background in vocational training. 


oO Only 8% of the respondents said that the possession of a high 
school degree or an associate degree was sufficient for establishing 
an applicant’s literacy. 


The general conclusion of Wilm’s study is that most firms want 
entry-level employees who are literate and trainable. Virtually none of 
the respondents expressed a hope that future job applicants would 
come out of secondary schools. When asked what the schools should 
do about this low assessment, employers most often answered that 
schools should give higher priority to developing pride and self- 
discipline and to teaching the three Rs. This finding has been strongly 
confirmed by the results of a recent survey of employer attitudes recently 
conducted by the Committee for Economic Development (Hochlander, 
1984). 
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Why Are Occupational Programs Doing Poorly? 
What Can Be Done About It? 


There appear to be three overriding causes for the generally poor 
reputation of high school vocational education. First, in the occupation- 
ally specific programs, most graduates do not have the necessary 
grounding in the basics required by most of today’s employers. Second, 
too much of what is offered in high schools as vocational education 
simply does not relate to the current job market. Third, although there 
are examples of excellence in vocational education, the overall quality 
is very uneven. This unevenness exists not only from state to state but 
among school districts within states and even from school to school 
within the same district. 

The causes for the inadequate preparation of most vocational 
education students are rooted in the shortcomings of the core academic 
and general curricula and have usually developed long before students 
have chosen an occupationally specific program. Where there are 
separate tracks—academic, vocational, and general—the vocational and 
general tracks offer decidely inferior instruction. All too often, students 
who enter occupationally specific training need remedial academic 
work, and it is provided by vocational instructors who are not trained 
to do so. 

The probable solutions are many, but the place to begin is to 
strengthen both the academic and the general tracks in the elementary 
and middle schools. One possible way to achieve this is to establish 
minimum literacy competency for students before they are allowed to 
begin occupationally specific training. A second step is to establish 
standards of academic attainment for graduation from a vocational 
education curriculum that does not differ markedly from standards for 
general high school graduation. A third step might be to eliminate the 
general curriculum entirely and concentrate exclusively on separate 
vocational education and academic tracks. 

To address the need to make occupational training more relevant, 
there are numerous options. Vocational education courses need to be 
justified on the basis of results as measured by job placement, earnings, 
and job relatedness. Employers need to be involved in determining the 
relevance of any particular occupational category in terms of labor 
market demands (or lack of them), and relatedness of any given 
curriculum. 

A number of opportunities have been provided by the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational Education Act of 1984. The law significantly expands the 
business role at the federal, state, and local levels. At the national level, 
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it provides a majority of business members on the National Council of 
Vocational Education, which should help focus greater business 
attention on national policy developments. It reorganizes the State 
Councils on Vocational Education to include a majority of business 
members. It also establishes technical committees of business repre- 
sentatives at the state and local levels. These committees are specifically 
charged with advising vocational educators on course selection and 
curriculum requirements. It will be up to business to seize these 
opportunities. 

Serious consideration needs to be given to eliminating a large number 
of exploratory programs, particularly in industrial arts and home 
economics that have little long-term value. In their place, there needs 
to be better, more efficient exploration programs coupled with a 
substantial improvement in the quality of counseling for students not 
intending to go on to higher education. This would cut down on the 
number of students that drift from course to course. 

Second, all other forms of vocational education should be judged by 
other standards—most importantly, whether or not they interfere or 
add to academic preparation, the development of citizenship and good 
work habits—or whether or not they contribute to quality occupational 
programs. 

Third, vocational education is offered through too many institutional 
arrangements. It is beyond the scope of this report to analyze the various 
outcomes of these different arrangements, but there is strong reason to 
believe that a wide variance in quality exists, and that institutional 
redesign can improve it overall. 

One arrangement that has a poor track record is the comprehensive 
high school, which theoretically blends an academic and a vocational 
education program. Theoretically, the best form of vocational education 
comes in a combination where excellence can be provided in both the 
academic and general area. Aviation High School in New York City is 
an excellent example. But on the whole, the comprehensive schools 
often have blended the worst of the general and vocational tracks and 
enjoy a reputation of often being a school district's second-rank 
institution. There is no clear reason why this has occurred but it may 
largely result from an inherent bias towards those schools that succeed 
in providing the most college bound graduates, and uneven concentra- 
tion of resources and community support. 

Some school districts have established high-quality area vocational 
education centers that concentrate available resources under one roof. 
According to most accounts, these centers can provide better quality 
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vocational instruction, leaving the academic preparation to the academic 
high school. But vocational centers can be both costly and, in some 
cases, impractical. In addition, area schools create scheduling and 
transportation problems and can be accused of disrupting a youth’s 
social life and involvement in extracurricular or summer activities. 
Saturday sessions might be one way to get around this. 

Finally, business needs to involve itself more actively. Vocational 
education offers business a real resource that could be provided in better 
quality and greater numbers if essential reform takes place. Vocational 
education is an integral part of American education and needs to be 
included in any program to upgrade our schools. However instituted, 
the traditional separation between academic and vocational training 
must end, and a common purpose must be established to assure that all 
the nation’s high school graduates have the literacy, attitudinal, and 
employability skills they need to become productive and fulfilled 
members of the American economic mainstream. 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics 
- “How Workers Were Trained’ 
from Occupational Outlook Quarterly, Winter 1984 
(Vol. 28, No. 4) 
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How 
Workers 
Were 
Trained 


Occupation! 


Officials and 
administrators. publi 
- administration .. . 
Administrator: 
officials, public 
administration........ 
Executives, officials. and 
managers. except public 
administration... . , 
Financial managers... .. 
Personnel and labor 
Telations managers... . 
Purchasing managers... . 
Managers, marketing. 
advertising. and public 
relations’ -/sirns. ses. 
Administrators, education 
and related fields... .. 
Managers, medicine and 
healthe-e ec asrsee 
Managers. properties and 
Yeal’ (estates ting a. eis 
Managers and 
administrators, n.e.c... 


Management-related 
occupations ..........4.. 
Accountants and auditors. 
Other financial officers... 
Management analysts... . 
Personnel, training. and 
labor relations specialists 
Buyers, wholesale and 
retail trade. except farm 
prodilctsaj4.0;- 
Purchasing agents and 
buyers: inie\es iain: 
Business and promotion 
ABENUS noes arama ene 
Construction inspectors... 
Inspectors and compliance 
Officers, except 
construction . . 


Management-related 
occupations. n.e.c. 








Architects 
Engineersyn ac thence 
Aerospace engineers 
Chemical engineers 

Civil engineers. 


See notes at end of table. 
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Workers needing training to qualify for their current job orkers who trained 
Sources of training (percent of occupational employment) /to improve their skills 


rker Training 





Workers Sources 
e ~ of training 
Trained ‘$ (percent of 
ed -S occupational 
employment) 
ion! 





slectrical and clectronic 
engineers 

ndustrial engineers... 

Mechanical engineers 

sngineers, n.e.c. 


mputer systems analysts 
ind scientists........., 


erations and systems 
esearchers and analysts. 





ologists and geodesists. . 
logical and life scientists 





ysicians 
nists 





gistered nurses. 
BEMACIS itty se ictee ss ze 
BANGS re enc crs? 2 

BRAOISE Saks o.sNafats. dares se4 : 

















Teachers, prekindergane 
and kindergarten... 


Teachers, elementary 
SohOO! . 2... = 


Teachers, secondary 
RBONOOS ovat ie, chitin dabtly 


HEBCHETS. D.C5C oe ne apart 








om Oo Tas oy] 


i 75 | 88 | 64 e 4 Nee DT ae 6 
z 121 98 | 98 65 | 4] 14 IS 


Social workers... 
Recreation workers. 
BOE 6 55 oscanS 


Religious workers, n.¢.c, 






EcOnOmIsIS 6... ss 
Psychologists... 0... 

















EAWYUES oe ce a's 


es at end ot table. 
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Workers needing training to qualify for their current job orkers who trail 


Sources of training (percent of occupational employment) /to improve their sh 























How Workers 
Were Trained 














continued 
i 
‘ 
Occupation! ; é 
a 
Writers, artists, 
entertainers, and athletes . 1,141 
AWthOrsmia elem stan 54 
Designets o..s-c5cu a 266 
Musicians and composers 126 
Actors and directors... . 60 
Painters, sculptors, and 
craft-artists ... 2... . 121 
Photographers 99 
Editors and reporters... . 181 


Public relations 
Speécialists..)-.))- arias + 


Athlete: 






Health technologists and =| 

Aechnicians ... 2.22.55.) 

Clinical laboratory 
technologists and 
































































































technicians .......... -240 | 88] 71 fF 4 
Dental hygienists.....,. 96 | 93 | 89 3 
Radiologic technicians 99°} 92) | 69 19 
Licensed practical nurses AID 9S 79s ve 4 et? 
Health technologists and 
technicians, nec... .. 145 78 | 34! 4 
Technologists and | ee i i 
technicians, except i, f | | 
health. 0... : 1,568 | 82) SI} 7] 4 ‘ 
Engineering and related ! 
technologists and 
technicians .......... 719 82 | 49] 11 4 4 19} 17 13 Ww 8 4 = 423 48 | 20 17 17 
Electrical and electronic 
technicians: gsc... 7. - 260 | 88 | 48 6 9 Se 254 be TOS SOF ke: 7 2 147 50} 20.) 267 a2 
Engineering technicians, 
POC eee ve mips E 185 | 73 | 42 5 i Bh 23h 206) WI 38 5 2 139 | S54] 20:) 18} 26 
Drafting occupations... , 218 | 85 | 66] 25 4 6) R22 e22 9 4 Aa 3 3 98 | 38 | 22 8} 12 
Science technicians. . . 126 | 64 | 44 3 4 Zz ae | St 7 28 | 3 1 3 109 58 2h 1? ee 
Biological technicians. .. 40 | 73 | 49 a 7] 38 4 | 26 10 26 | 47 7) ves 
Chemical technicians... 53 | 63 | 50 17 4 5 Ot BSB St | 2 3 53 63 | 27 | 26:4 22 
Science technicians.n.e.c. 327/556") 30 4 2} 34 S| 40 ae 1 30 | Sl} 25 8} 29 
Technicians, except health, | i | 
engineering, and science 724 86 | 54, 3 5 2) 13 | 37 Hwy Fs 1 2 483 Po NEA Tm FL 
Computer programmers . 371 of | 64; 1 4 SP 1G 40") 19, Se RY 249 6I }) 25, 27) a8 
Legal assistants. Pr 85.) 79 | 42 8 2 x | 59 | 38 36 | 19 o'L ae 
Technicians, n.e.c, 179 80 | 53 2 4 1 he DG 30) 6 122 Sah V9.) AB ee 
Supervisors and : Poa, | ) 
proprietors, sales....,.. 1,392} SO] 18 Se Blatt aM 2 1 4 936 | 34 7 
Sales representatives, ‘ Seo} 4 ) i G8 
finance and business. : fn EASES Es oe | | : 
SEIVICOS esac uan core e Ne O4 | 75 | 34) 2 Se AGT NF a8 Toba 3 1.000 | S8 | 17 
Insurance sales 
occupations 6.0.0.0... 421 16 | 26 e 3 | 5 16 9 6 3 393 71 VP 82 eS 
Real estate sales | | 
occupations . . ; 431 89 | 54 = i S|, 2a 17 28 1 2 | 314 65 31 21 14 
Securities and financial | : \ 
services sales ! 
occupations ......... S659)! 298 RTA 2 | | 5] at Se 7 | 3 107 1°87] aa | 370) sae 
Advertising and related | i | | 
sales occupations... . 62 SO a2 gy 3 3 \4 3 1 | | 2 46 7 +} alOi 22 














See notes at end of table. 
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Workers needing training to qualify for their current job orkers who trained 
Sources of training (percent of occupational employment) /to improve their skills; 


rker Training 














Workers Sources 
‘ of traini 
Trained (eee Be 
ied occupational 
employment) 
ation’ 





Sales occupations, other 
business services..... 










































Sales representatives, 

mining, manufacturing, 

and wholesale........ 

ales workers, motor 

vehicles and boats... . 5 
Sales workers, apparel. . 3] 10 
Sales workers, shoes... . 5} 14 
Sales workers, furniture 

and home fumishings. . 9 2 1 
Sales workers; radio, 

television, hi-fi, and 

appliances........... aN 9. 5 
Sales workers, hardware 

and building supplies. . 6] 11 1 
Sales workers, parts Tie ik. 2 
Sales workers, other 

commodities ....... 5 6 | 10 > 
Sales counter clerks... . . 3] 16 
BOAGHICT Sic choos sol ae SS 
Street and door-to-door 

sales workers........ 133-22 5 
News vendors 












































upervisors, general 
MAICe Mee vieitale ie ciel 
Supervisors, financial 
records processing... . 61 70) 37 z 1 3 329 8} 43 3 1 2 47 | 55.) 24 |, 26°) it 1 
Supervisors, distribution. 
scheduling, and 
adjusting clerks...... 12 1 1 2 4 4 Tae27 2 2 76 | 44) 14] 17] 19 7 
DEMAIONS se ee A410 | 74) 34] 1 4 21444 7 |) 18.1 43 2 1 247: | 45] 13 | 16} 25] 2 
Computer operators... . . 408 | 75] 35] 11 4 Z| 1S 7] 15 | 44 2 1 247 | 46] 13 | 17 | 26 2 
laries, stenographe' : : i t 
typists... etaine , 2 | 3,426 | 73] 57 | 35 6) 4) 13 Z 4/31 1 1 1,309 | 28) 11 Fa 3 
Secretaries ............ 2,746 | 73 | 59] 35 6 4] 14 yi 4) 31 l I 1,059 [28] 12 Tie 3 
87 | 88 | 67 | 25] 11 Bais) Welds ell e28 2 4 36 | 361) 14] 17 7 4 
593 | 70 | 50] 36 3 4 7 3 5: "29. 1 ! ! 214 | 25 i Tee 2 
529 | 45 | 20} 10 2 2 6 5 8 | 25 1 ! SST LAY 8 9] 14 2) 
AZ |\8495 | 525 5 3 1{«t0} 10] Il} 25 1 1 64 | 43] 13} 20] 17 1 
rate! ClELKS. cs 7- 5 a= 24 | 47] 12 4 1 1 5 Aha 20 | 40 7 2} 28 6 
Transportation ticket and 
reservation agents..... 61 54} 11 2 3 3 2722 2 2 1 GF 1 ST] 10} 3951) 20 2 
Receptionists .......... 285 46 | 25 14 2 2 8 4 Soi) an, | 155 25 & 5 13 2 
Information clerks, n.e.c, 88 aye TT 7 ! | 3 Tolmee ! 4 34 \4 6 el 9 1 
cords processing occupa- ; : : 
. except financial. . . 375 | 41) | 8 2 1 4 5 8 | 26 1 320 | 35 8] 44 20 1 





*s at end of table. 
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Workers needing training to qualify for their current job ‘orkers who trai 
Sources of training (percent of occupational employment) /to improve their sh 
















How Workers 
Were Trained 
continued 


Occupation' 


Orden Clerks chats cans = 


Personnel clerks, except 
payroll and 
timekeeping... .. 


Library clerks......... 
File Clerks. «2. Se ita 
Records clerks. 







Bookkeepers, accounting: 
and auditing clerks... 


Payroll and timekeeping 
GICTKS gaia as ape 


Billing clerks.......... 
Cost and rate clerks 








Telephone operators. . 


Postal clerks, except mail 
CaTrieis:. sched ee 


Mail carriers, postal 
SERV ICO G7 tatieteo wai eee: 59 
Mail clerks. except postal 
service. . Satay ce 
Messengers 














Dispatchers............ 
Production coordinators. 117 


Traffic, shipping, and 
receiving clerks...... 99 
Stock and inventory 
Clecksrn Aetna ness 168 


Weighers, measurers, 
and checkers......... 


Expediters. . 












Insurance adjusters, 
examiners, and 
investigators .... 0... 132 


Investigators and_ 
adjusters, except 
insurance. 2... a 179 

Eligibility clerks. social 
welfare... . as 40 

Bill and account 
collectors . 


scellaneou: 
HONS. ask 


General office clerks 
Bank tellers 
Data-entry keyers. 
Statistical clerks 
Teachers’ uides. 


























































ee Noles alend Of table, 
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>rker Tr aining Workers needing training to qualify for their current job orkers who trained 
Sources of training (percent of occupational employment) /to improve their skills 

























. Workers 

> Trained 

hued be en 
employment 

ation! 





Administrative suppor 
occupati ‘ oe 


Supervisors, protective 
service occupations. . . 
Supervisors, police and 
detectives:......-.-..- 
Firefighting and fire 
prevention occupations . 169 | 87 | 35.1 She} 38 8 
Firefighting occupations 149 87 | 34 | Say |). 37, ry 
Police and detectives... - 437 69 | 28 | 39 | 23) -4 
Police and detectives, 
public service...... 
Sheriffs, bailiffs, and 
other law 
enforcement officers . 
Correctional institution 
GM ICETSa as a.atiaiiare 
MBS ote ere itele ties 7 = 
Guards and police, 
except public servic 


59 80] 43], 33 | 24) 17 


Zoe TUN ASA aSs ee 5 


54 SO 28h 25) 2s 


ie) 


91 SSiiee! 
180 | 27 $1 tO} a 


oP) 


71 28 4) 11 


L 
4 


Supervisors, food 
Preparation and service 
occupations 
Bartenders 
Waiters and waitresses. . 
Cooks, except short 
OTGUEN  piata s atpit aiit= ><> 
Short-order cooks...... 
Food counter, fountain, 
and related 
occupations.......... 
Kitchen workers, food 
preparation.......... 
Waiters/waitresses® 
assistants,......-.... 
Miscellaneous food 
preparation 
occupations...... 


2 30 10 | 
1 140 i l 


wow 


w 
nN 
x 
2 
+ 
~ 


13 ! 
4 18 5 15 








Dental assistants. ne 
Health aides, except 






































nursing ........ ae 71 534 27 2 5 2 9} 10 i Wes 1 2 my | 43] ut Doi) eS 4 
Nursing aides, orderlies, 
and attendants........ 790 64 | 29 4 5 ual a 18 | 26 | Sl4 41 Otol eae 4 


wtes at end of table. 
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rorkers who trait 
to improve their sk 


Workers needing training to qualify for their current job 
Sources of training (percent of occupational employment) 
School 















How Workers 
Were Trained 
continued 








(percent 
OCCU patios 
employ me 


Occupation! 










Supers iyor: 


building service : 
workers 2... as S| 41 1 ‘ 
Maids and housemen. , | Shp 32 x! 


Janitors and cleaner: 





Barbers 
Hairdressers and 
cosmetologist . | 570 | 96) 74 7 
Attendants, amusements | 
und recreation 
facilities . . 29 a2 7 2 i 
Welfare service aides abe 26°} 13 6 8 x) WO 3 
Child care workers, 
except private 
household — j 116 18 7 2 | 1 4 4 9 3 101 16 z 4 
Personal services 
occupations, n 















































48°] 32) 1Oje! 2 Ti QOCP ADs 2 29 













Farmers. except I 
horticultural 2... 2... 406 31 I a | 1 2 6 16 ' 1S aad. 
Managers, farms, except 


horticultural 


Supervisors, related 
agricultural 
occupations . 

Groundskeepers and 
gardeners, except 
farm. ei 75 

Animal caretakers. 

except farm ee 





















Timber cutting and 
decuputions 




















and repairers . 








| 1 
; aug ; 
Mechanics and repairers, | | ' 
except supervisors 2.593 67 | 19 | 7 2 3 7 1 US Re R 3 9 1.646 a3 7 | 
Vehicle and mobile | | | | : 
equipment mechanics ' \ | | ! 
and repairers 1.085 OR 2h y | 2 | aon 1 13 40 8 I 14 SX4 a? % me | 
Automobile mechanics say | 70 | 26} 13 Lap al ad i es ae Co eee eee ay 





ee NOLES at end of table 
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orker Training Workers needing training to qualify for their current job leruere who trained 
Sources of training (percent of occupational employment) /to improve their skills 
y Workers Sources 
: of trainii 
e Trained haeernitan 
nued occupational 
employment) 
i/> 
> s/ 2 
pation’ ay Sc ‘és 
$/S S/S 
SSIS 
Bus. truck, and stationary} =) | i te 
engine mechanics.... . 177 | 65] 14 5 1 3 6 8 | 43 9 13 105 a8 BalSi|| te 4 
Aircraft engine 
mechanics.........-. 79 | 82] 34 6 5 Tae 3 | 20) 39 | 45 5 | 10 51 53 So aya 6 
Automobile body and 
related repairers...... 118 | 66 | 13 4 2 2 5 1 8} 43 2 7 STi ee) a) SG aT 2 
Heavy equipment 
mechanics .......- $6 101 62 14 5 zZ 7 14} 39 2 1 10 62 38 4 la} 23 | 
Industrial machinery 
Tepairers ..........-.-- 308 63 14 6 1 3 5 1 18 | 40 6 ! 7 178 Sy 6 1S 18 7) 
Electrical and electronic 
equipment repairers... .. 494 | 70 | 20 5 2 3 8 Qe 29.290 14! 5 4 444 63 Deal echt enes 7 
Electronic repairers, 
commercial and 
industrial equipment. . . 129 75 | 24 6 3 2 10 2 17 | 28} 23 12 6 93 54 7 Mh es 15 
Data processing 
equipment repairers... BS FOZ 97, 8 3h) 42) ) 25 8] 31 | 30) 22 3 ! 65 67} FOO} SS tO} 0 
Telephone line installers 
and repairers........- 51 74 6 2 2 ] Aheless 10 4 46 67 10 | S57 16 1 
Telephone installers and 
FEpairers ... 0. .ees es 147 Si: 8 3 1 3 Leia aad: 7 3 1 188 dey Sues 28 1 
Miscellaneous electrical 
and electronic 
equipment repairers... 46 | 70} 17 8 3 6 30) | 26 | 19 3 5 34 52 3) Oe 28 9 
Heating. air-conditioning, 
and refrigeration 
mechanics. ..5.2+..0+5- 140 75‘ |, 33 6 3 9 1S 2 17 | 40 7 3 8 75 40 a 2OR Wz Z 
Miscellaneous mechanics 
and repairers....-..... 547 | 66 | 16 6 2 2 6 2 || 20: || 42 6 4 6 358 43 8] 18 | 18 4 
Office machine repairers . 62 87 | 34 8 5 20 5 | 41 | 46] 11 2: 6 4) 57 7 | 49 3 
Millwrights...........- 50 60 | 13 2 1 7 3 Q35Ni AT: a 4 1 40 47 i 18 | 24 2 
Specified mechanics and 
repairers, M.€.c....... 211 64] 14 7 1 3 4 2) 15 |, 45 i) 3 5) 126 38 
Not specified mechanics 
and repairers 126. |) 59 |. 13 9 1 
Supervisors, construction 
occupations...........- ‘ 6 
Supervisors, n.€.c....-- 249 | 68 | 16 4 1 2 3 8} 10 87 | 24 x Sie 5 
Construction trades, except 
supervisors ...-..-.---+ 2,221 66 | 11 4 2 2 3 1 17 | 42 3 1 I 875 26 7 a AS 2 
Brickmasons and 
stonemasons . . 94 69 | 12 3 2 7 20 |} 43 1 iB} 22 16 4 | 10 
Carpet installers...... 75 70 4 2 1 1 2} 23 | 44 2 2 9 an 23 a 9 | 10 5 
Carpenters)......-.-- 639 | 65] 11 5 2 2 2 2 8} 45 | 18 4a I 4 | x 2 
Drywall installers. . 7 60 | 72 4 2 yd 14} 49 13 i 1S 5 x 2 
Electricians... 6.005555. 465 85 | 28 9 3 6 8 2} 32 | 44) 12 2 5 261 $8 MOG) VS te 17 3 
Electrical power installers 
and repairers. ..... ST A 24 6 3 2 1 ! 24 | 34 8 65 | 60 Wh 2oalees 5 
Painters, construction and 
maintenance ....... 161 48 3 1 1 2 9 | 36 1 7 Aw ' 2 1 x | 
Plumbers, pipefitters, and 
steamfitlers .....- 299 78 8 a 2 aug 2 31 | 49 3 pe 9 ae Ad 10 10 17 | 
Roofers; .....-5: Wie at 56 55 | 9) 44 8 25 24 2 9} Id 
Structural metal workers 41 66 i 3 8 31 29 4 13 21 13 a K 
Construction trades, 
Supervisors, extractive 
occupations . . 
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How Workers 
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continued 


Occupation' 






Workers needing training to qualify for their current job orkers who trai 
Sources of training (percent of occupational employment) /to improve their sh 































































Drillers, oil well . 
Supervisors, production i 
occupations............ 18] 19 | 
Precision metalworking 
occupations......°..... GSLs 22) 10 I 4 7 2.| 23} 41 5 332 | 36] 10} 12] 18 
Tool-and-die makers... . 138 || 85) 25 || 16 1 4 5 2 | 35. 44 1 3 65 | 40} 17} 10] 17 | 
Machinists ............ 342 | 74] 22] 10 5 7 23 | 43 5 1 4 154 | 33 7 | 10} 18 
Sheet-metal workers... . BF G7 jos 7 4 3 4 13} 43 8 1 50 | 39] 92 [16 48 
Precision woodworking 
occupations............ 56 62 17 10 4 2 6 | 42 11 7 8 2 6 
Precision textile, apparel, 
and furnishings machine 
WOFKEIS deters lech 4 165, | 63.) 16 7 I 2 3 3 3 | 36 ie | 32 12 4 1 8 
Dressmakers........... 64 | 59] 19] 10 2 8 te 28 32 16 15 9 2 or 
Upholsterers........... 53 | 80] 16 3 3 3 ii 57 1 Si dP 8 12 12 
Precision workers, assorted 
MALEK aUS ty ace «sees 131 | SO] 14 | 2 2 a 4] 10] 29 2 2 92) 35 6] 10] 20 
Optical goods workers... 35 | 65 | 26 4 tT} 3 8 17 |) 30 3 24 | 45 Sid f he 
Dental laboratory and 
medical appliance 
technicians .......... 39 | 74] 19 4 it 8 4] 17] 37 4 3 30 | 56 6] 22) 3¥aa 
Electrical and electronic ‘ 
equipment assemblers. 17 21 5 2 3 7] 14 17 21 3 6] 13 
Precision food production } 
Occupations.......... 209 | 49 6 3 a | 1 10 | 35 I 5 112 | 26 2 4] 235 
Butchers and meat cutter: 144 | 50 6 2 2 1 1 13} 35 1 4 69 | 24 2 Sn ee 
Bakers:ccnneinudcnch os « 55 | 45 9 6 2 1 aod 3 1 6 39 [| 32 1 44) 258 
Precision inspectors, i 
testers, and related : 
WOFKENSitien ite catch aia: 101 | 70] 14 2 8 Ff. SR se 5 3 3 37 39) 8 | 15 | 4s 
Inspectors, testers, and i 
BPAGERS ers 3 see. penis 93 | 69 | 14 2 9 Bap Se 38 5 3 4 54 | 40 9} 16} a4 i 
Plant and system operators . 3 9 20 ; 
Stationary engineers 5 3 


Precisic 
id plastic 
working machine 
OPSPALOHS i cies iiee ns 
Lathe and turning 
machine operators... . 
Punching and stamping 
press machine 
Operators........ 
Grinding, abrading. 
buffing, and polishing 
machine operators... , 
Metal and plastic 
Processing machine 
operatofs.......... 
Molding and casting 
machine operators. . 
Woodworking machine 
Operators... dates 
Sawing machine 











operators... 


See notes at end of table. 
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Packaging and filling | 
machine operators Sly} is 1 1 ! 12 52 14 ! Peels 
Separating, filtering. and \ 
clarifying machine 
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Painting and paint 
spraying machine 
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Slicing and cutting 
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Photographic process 
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How Workers 
Were Trained 
continued 


Occupation! 
Truck drivers, light, 
Driver-sales workers 
Bus drivers... 
Taxicab drivers and 
chauffeurs . 


Transportation occupations, 


except motor vehicle...) 


Rail transportation 
Occupations . ; 
Locomotive operating 

occupations... : 

Water transportation 
occupations ne 

Material moving equipment 

Operators 

Operating engineers... 

Crane and tower operators , 

Excavating and loading 
machine operators... . 

Grader, dozer, and scraper 
OPEFAlOTS:.c ce none... ; 

Industrial truck and tractor 
equipment operators... . 

Miscellaneous material 

moving equipment 
Operators... . 











trade: oe 
~ Construction laborers... . 
Production helpers... ..... 
Freight, stock, and material 
Garbage collectors 
Stock handlers and 
bageers ... ek 
Machine feeders and 
OUMDEAPENS: <9.) e.vcccas 
Freight, stock, and material 
movers, hand, n.e.c,, 
Garage and service station 
_felated occupations. . , 








' Includes only detailed occupations with January 1983 employment of 50,000 or more 


* Percent is less than the sum of Specific sources of training because many workers reported 


more than one source of training 


* Percent is less than the sum of specific types of school because workers reported more 


than one source of schooling. 


ree stands for “not elsewhere classified ”” 
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Employers and High Schools: 
The Fit Between Learning and Working! 





Paul E. Barton 


Introduction 


Finding a better fit between learning in school and the needs of the 
workplace has come to have a high priority in the employing 
community. And since adequate preparation to earn a living ranks high 
in the purposes of educators, they tend to listen to what employers are 
saying, particularly at this time when there is considerable dissatisfac- 
tion with the skills of young people showing up in the hiring offices. 
At the same time, thoughtful employers and responsible educators keep 
their perspective: education is a lot more than preparation for work, 

This paper addresses several aspects of the fit between learning and 
work. The first section describes specific projects and programs created 
through partnerships between employers and educators to ease the 
transition from school to work. Examples of specific projects are 
described for the following types of partnership approaches: career 
exploration and awareness, adopt-a-school programs, new schools that 
are skill specific, new work-study programs, classrooms in industry, 
comprehensive approaches, collaborative councils, experience-based 
career education models, cooperative education, and vocational educa- 
tion. 

The second section provides a composite picture of how employers 
view the schools: what they want from the schools, what they want 
young people to be able to do, and how they want them to behave. This 
is based on six national, one state, and three city level studies. 


When this was written, PAUL E. BARTON was President of the National Institute for 
Work and Learning, Washington, D.C. He is currently an Associate Director of the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 


New Jersey. 
1This paper was commissioned by the Committee for Economic Development. 
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The third section asks, ‘What goes on in the schools that creates 
qualities and capabilities employers look for?” ‘‘What fails to happen in 
schools that leads to problems in the workplace?’ These are large 
questions for which there are few concrete answers. 

The fourth section called, ‘The School of Work,” asks ‘““What is 
learned in the workplace, and how does early work experience dovetail 
with schooling?” During high school, (more and more) young people 
spend a substantial amount of time in workplaces, and there they form 
attitudes and develop behaviors well before they enter regular full-time 
employment. 

The last section attempts to look at the future. 

In all sections recommendations are made for additional work that is 
needed and policy directions. 


Business-School Partnerships To 
Improve The School-Work Transition 


A long-standing gap in youth development has existed at the point 
of transition from high school to work. Schools have become, for the 
most part, large bureaucracies quite distant from the workplace where 
over one out of two high school graduates will end up immediately after 
graduation. Employment counseling is limited and inadequate; occupa- 
tional information is generally deficient or not available, and, if avail- 
able, there are few people with the competence to help young people 
make job and career decisions; classroom vocational education too often 
takes place without employer participation; limited opportunities exist 
for career exploration within actual places of business; and relatively few 
students have access to job placement services while they are in school 
and as they graduate (Wirtz et al., 1975). 

In recent years a variety of business-school partnerships have moved 
to fill this void. There is now a richness of experience that can be used 
by many firms, schools, and communities to make the movement from 
school to work a less chancy proposition, although it is hard to say how 
pervasive these efforts are. The various forms of partnerships at the 
high school level are described below, together with a number of 
examples of each type. (Partnerships aimed directly at improving 
instruction in the basics are not within the scope of this paper.) They 
are divided into those that were begun within the last decade and those 
that have been with us a long time. The types are as follows (Schilit & 
Lacey, 1982): 
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New Partnerships 

A. Career Exploration and Awareness 
. Adopt-A-School Programs 
C. New Schools to Learn Special Skills 
D. New Work Study Programs 
E. Classrooms in Industry. 
F. Comprehensive Approaches 
Collaborative Councils 
. Experience-Based Career Education 
Partnerships 
Cooperative Education 
Vocational Education (classroom) 


G. 
H 
Old 
I. 
ke 


Career Exploration and Awareness 

These are efforts to broaden the exposure to a variety of jobs and 
careers in order to provide students with a better basis for making 
choice. 


Career Development Centers, Chicago. Three hundred companies are 
involved in these Chicago centers, which are associated with Chicago _ 
United. Students receive academic credit for half-day classes in which 
they learn about an industry. Classes are conducted at school or in a 
business facility. The industries include air transportation, maritime, 
merchandising and retailing, life and health science, hotel manage- 
ment, and computer science (Clinton, 1984). 


Business Industry Community Education Partnership (BICEP), Salt Lake 
City. It was concluded from surveys that over half of adults polled 
would, if given the chance over again, go into different careers. In 
response, four school districts combined with the business community 
to create BICEP. BICEP informs students of career options so they can 
make informed decisions at an early stage. The program, which is run 
with the help of business volunteers, involves: 

© speakers provided in the classroom 

© on-site tours in business establishments 

O internships 


Career Awareness Fair Outreach Project. Organized by the Prome- 
theans and the Washington, D.C., Public Schools (n.d.), Career 
Awareness Fairs have been held since 1978 in Washington with 61 
businesses participating in 1981. After success in Washington, the 
idea was extended to 18 other communities through the provision of 
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technical assistance, workshops, site visits, and the development of 
a Career Awareness Guide and a slide/tape presentation. 


Youth Personal Career Advice, Santa Barbara, California. Since 1978, 
over 400 employees from businesses in the Santa Barbara, California, 
area have volunteered to counsel high school students in their careers. 
Youth receive advice from people practicing in the careers which 
interest them. A computerized career search system generates 
occupations for youth to explore, and five staff members link the 
students to the volunteer counselors. An ABT Associates evaluation 
concluded the volunteers were enabling students to do a better job 
of career exploration (Schilit & Lacey, 1982). 


Youth Enterprises in Montgomery County, Maryland. Students, assisted 
by business and professional members of the community, have been 
given the opportunity to explore careers through their own enter- 
prises. They have built reviewing stands, bus stop shelters, gazebos, 
and a four bedroom home. In the past, they have even operated a 
small car dealership, which provided experience in purchasing, sales, 
accounting, and public relations. 


Technical and Business Clubs (TAB), Detroit, Michigan. Technical and 
Business Clubs motivate about 600 minority female students each 
year to enter careers where they are underrepresented. These include 
engineering, business administration, law, math/computer science, 
architecture, and pre-medicine. The clubs are a joint project of 30 large 
employers and Lawrence Institute of Technology. In 1980-81, 90% of 
TAB Club graduates entered college (Schilit & Lacey, 1982). 


Adopt-A-School Programs 

While only partially documented, it appears that Adopt-A-School 
efforts are springing up in a great many U.S. cities. The program 
encompasses a wide variety of content in the relationships between 
schools and individual companies. What is done in these partnerships 
largely reflects the joint assessment of needs and capabilities between 
individual schools and corporations, although in some cities some 
common objectives are established. The examples provided below will 
illustrate this diversity. Information is not complete enough to always 
be able to separate efforts designed to promote the transition from 
school to work from those designed to improve regular academic 
offerings. The school systems usually have the goal of system-wide 
involvement of schools, obtained in practice in different degrees. 
According to Timpane (1982), this objective has largely been accom- 
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plished in Dallas, Los Angeles, New Orleans, Memphis, and Oakland. 
Timpane describes Minneapolis, Boston, and Chicago as having 
“transitory or indifferent success” in reaching this system-wide goal (p. 
28). A few examples are provided below. 


Baltimore. The Baltimore program has not been standardized, but 
reflects the agreements arrived at by individual schools and 
employers. Typical activities are: 

© Those designed to improve motivation, attendance, punctuality, 

attention and behavior and to counter alienation and negative 
attitudes 

O Career awareness 

oO Work-study projects 

© Contributions to ongoing school curricula, such as projects in 

basic skills in reading and mathematics, a tutoring service, a 
curriculum in ‘functional education,” and activities to gain 
insight into the working of the urban community 

© Helping potential dropouts 
As can be seen, there is a mixture of objectives that include smoothing 
the school-to-work transition, improving regular education offerings, 
and influencing behaviors and attitudes (Kraushaar, 1978). 


Washington, D.C. The program got underway in the fall of 1979 after 
a small pilot effort in 1977; by the end of 1981, 80 organizations were 
involved with all of Washington, D.C.’s junior and senior high 
schools. Some of the principal activities include lunchtime meetings 
and workshops between students and adopters, compilation of a 
roster of role models in sixteen career areas, career awareness fairs, 
preparation for job hunting, field trips for hands-on experience in 
businesses, career shadowing opportunities, and classroom instruc- 
tion about opportunities in different business areas. Most of the 
activities seem to be geared towards improving employment prospects 
rather than towards improving basic education capabilities (Moore & 
Ethredge, n.d.). 


New York City. The comparable effort in New York City is the 
Join-A-School program, initiated by a key figure, Frank Macchiarola, 
president of the New York City Partnership, who is quoted as saying 
“our schools aren’t orphans” (Lacey, 1983). The blueprint for this 
effort, which was proposed in mid-1982, called for each of the city’s 
100 high schools to be paired with a corporation or other institution 
and emphasized promotion of health and fitness. The expectation 
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was that the program would not get involved in curricular and 
academic decisions. Under new direction, however, the program’s 
goals have become the improved mastery of basic academic skills. 


Oakland, California. The Oakland Chamber of Commerce has 
recruited local businesses to adopt the city’s schools, and, after 6 
years, 41 schools had been adopted. The school system insists that 
school needs be served, but recognizes that business needs must be 
served as well. Initial activities suggested by the schools are: tutoring, 
career exploration, job placement, provision of speakers, in-service 
education provided by employers, club sponsorship, support for 
renovation, and contributions for motivational activities. 

Timpane, in his recent study of corporation-school relationships, 
concluded that “there has been no evaluation of the Adopt-A-Schools 
program and there is a slightly unsettling ‘boosterism’ among its 
enthusiasts who shy away from models or criteria. But there is enough 
anecdotal evidence of success and of its ingredients (such as an 
enthusiastic principal and a dedicated CEO) that many school systems 
are moving to launch or expand Adopt-A-School programs (1982, p. 29). 

Whatever the motivations and the benefits, there seems to be steam 
left in this boiler. A story in USA Today (December 19, 1983, p. 1) began 
“. .. most major cities now have Adopt-A-School programs, and the 
movement is spreading rapidly across the USA’s 16,000 school districts. 

. . . Even the White House has adopted a school.” 


New Schools To Learn Special Skills. 

In the last few years, a number of new schools have been created at 
employer initiatives, or through employer cooperation with the schools. 
These schools provide specific skills found by businesses to be in 
demand in their communities. Some, such as those in Washington, 
D.C., are new programs operated out of existing schools. 


Murry Bergtraum High School for Business Careers, New York City. The 
Murry Bergtraum High School for Business Careers was the joint 
product of New York City employers and the public schools. This is 
a “magnet” school drawing students from throughout the city. The 
Downtown Lower Manhattan Association of businesses formed a task 
force of CEOs who requested volunteers from their companies. The 
businesses defined the skills needed by the business community. The 
five areas of concentration are accounting, marketing, legal studies, 
computer science, and secretarial studies. The dropout rate is only 
1'/2%, there are few discipline problems, and the percentage of 
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Bergtraum graduates who go on to college is the highest in the city 
(You & Youth, 1981, November). 


High School for Engineering Professions, Houston, Texas. This new 
school was launched with the support of 22 local businesses and 
foundations. It is a 475-student magnet school which offers rigorous 
courses in mathematics and science starting in the 9th grade, before 
students develop attitudes that these courses are too difficult. The 
school aims to help minorities and girls who have special problems 
with math and science. Local industry contributed to both the funding 
and the planning of the curriculum (You & Youth, 1981, November). 


Workplaces, Hartford, Connecticut. Created in 1976, Workplaces are 
alternative schools where disadvantaged and minority students learn 
skills that are in demand in the community. The schools are supported 
by 75 companies that provide funds, jobs, and materials. The first 
center prepared students for auto careers and was a model for 
subsequent centers which now offer courses in insurance and 
banking, health, manufacturing, graphic communications, industrial 
fashion and design, as well as providing an academic center. About 
85% of Workplace graduates get jobs or go on to further schooling 
(Schilit & Lacey, 1982). 


Skyline Career Development Center and Seven Magnet Schools, Dallas, 
Texas. Serious collaboration started in 1965 between the schools and 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, leading to the involvement of over 
35 businesses in the creation of the Skyline Career Development 
Center. The Center stresses marketable skills, and 4,500 students can 
select among 700 occupational courses. There are now seven magnet 
schools connected with the Skyline Center: the Business and 
Management Center; the High School for Health Professions, Arts 
Magnet High School; the Transportation Institute; the Center for 
Public Service, Government, and the Law; the Human Services 
Center; and The Center for Science and Technology. A “minimal” 
dropout rate is claimed for the program (Schilit & Lacey, 1982). 


Public Private Partnership Programs, Washington, D.C. In Washington, 
D.C., business support has made it possible for the city’s schools to 
offer new career development programs. Local businesses provide 
financial support, staff resources, donated and loaned equipment, 
work-study jobs, management training to teachers, job placement 
services, and help in the design of course curricula. The programs 
opened in 1982-83 are: Pre-Engineering, Health Professions, Commu- 
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nications, Business and Finance, Hotel Management, and Computer 
Assisted Instruction. In addition, IBM and the John Henry Martin 
Corporation sponsored a “Writing to Read’ project in 15 elementary 
schools (McKinsie, 1982-3). 


New Work-Study Programs 

While there have been many “work-study” programs emanating from 
funds earmarked in the Federal Vocational Education Act and the 
Economic Opportunity Act, these have been principally for the purpose 
of income maintenance and work experience for the disadvantaged. In 
the last few years, at business initiative or with strong business 
participation, there have been a number of new programs for high 
school students with the object of improving occupational education and 
facilitating movement to regular jobs. 


Off-Campus Work-Study, St. Louis, Missouri. This effort began with a 
partnership between the St. Louis public schools and the Ralston 
Purina Co. Today, 17 area companies sponsor eight work-study 
programs. Students spend a half day in school and a half day in paid 
work experience. Instruction is provided at the worksite by public 
school teachers, using company equipment. The work-site experience 
is viewed principally as training, and not as employment. The 
program has an annual job placement rate of 75 to 80%, and 15 to 20% 
of the program’s graduates continue formal education after high 
school (You & Youth, 1981, December). 


Ogilvy & Mather, Chicago, Illinois. A significant work-study program 
in Chicago originated with this company’s difficulty in finding 
qualified minorities for its entry jobs in the graphics department. Its 
answer was a work-study program in collaboration with the Roberto 
Clemente High School. During the last 7 years the company has 
expanded the effort to include 15 other firms in a Graphics and 
Communications Advisory Council. Council members have worked 
with the public schools to improve curricula in the graphic arts and 
are now able to hire graduates directly from the public schools. Most 
of the high school graduates participating have been hired at starting 
salaries as high as $12,000. The Ogilvy & Mather approach was later 
replicated in New York City. 


Action Learning, Minneapolis, Minnesota. The Greater Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce and the Minneapolis public schools initiated 
a number of joint projects in the early 1970s. One of them was “Action 
Learning,” where 1,000 students each year learn through direct 
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experience in business and industry, as a supplement to regular 
classroom instruction. Through experience, students are able to test 
and apply what they learn in the classroom. In another program with 
a career exploration objective, students get an opportunity to broaden 
their knowledge of occupations. 


New Horizons Work-Study Program, Richmond, Virginia. This program 
is managed by the Richmond Private Industry Council. Local firms 
employ in-school youth in unsubsidized jobs with emphasis on 
instilling problem-solving and customer-relations skills. During the 
summer, the students are employed and are provided special 
instruction at Virginia Commonwealth University. Instructional goals 
are suggested by company personnel. 


Classrooms in Industry 

There are numerous examples of industry classroom instruction to 
high school students, in industry locations and using industry 
instructors. This practice is one extreme of industry involvement—at the 
other extreme, industry is involved only in an advisory capacity. 


The High School Involvement Program, California. This is a program of 
Northrop Aircraft involving 17 high schools in five California districts. 
Northrop provides on-site classroom instruction for 250 seniors each 
year in 45 occupational areas, including such occupations as 
accounting clerks, computer operators, and time-keepers, at a cost of 
about $240 per trainee. This program has become an important 
recruitment source for Northrop, which hires about 10% of each year’s 
class. Northrop works closely with school counselors and provides a 
two-day job development workshop. 


The Skills Training Education Program, California, Each year the 
Security Pacific Bank offers over 80 classes at 32 locations to 1,500 
high school seniors. The classes, averaging 20 students each for from 
70 to 180 hours, cover 17 subjects, such as banking and finance, office 
skills, word processing, and cathode ray tube operation. Classes are 
taught by volunteers from the bank, who must have 5 years of bank 
experience and appropriate college education. Job search instruction 
is included, and those who complete the program receive certificates 
signed by a bank vice president. The bank itself hires about 25% of 
the graduates. 


The Advanced Career Training Program, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. At 
the initiative of the corporate board members of the Private Industry 
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Council, Philadelphia area companies have contributed people, 
facilities, and equipment in a pilot program for on-site, after-school 
classroom training for 350 youths. The program was to expand to 30 
companies and 1,000 youths in 1983, Instruction (provided by 
employee volunteers) includes hands-on experience with modern 
business equipment, introduction to career opportunities in large 
firms, and job search instruction. 


Comprehensive Approaches 


Success on the Move, Oakland, California. This is a collaborative effort 
of the public high schools, the Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 
Corporation, and the University of California at Berkeley (McNett, 
1983). The program has four goals: 

O Injecting knowledge of the job market into the curriculum, 
improving communications and problem-solving skills, and 
promoting a better understanding of the link between school and 
work. 

O Providing paid experience opportunities with local workers. 

O Development of in-service curriculum for teachers. 

© Ongoing planning by all three partners. 

Accomplishments reported include a negligible dropout rate; im- 
proved attendance, attitudes, and academic performance; and an 
improvement in employability skills (improvement based on pre- and 
post-testing). 


Jobs for America’s Graduates (JAG). Starting as a program in Delaware, 
Jobs for America’s Graduates (JAG) now has expanded to Arizona, 
Missouri, Massachusetts, Virginia, and Tennessee. With employers 
playing key roles, high school seniors receive employment counseling 
and develop employment skills. Efforts are made to motivate students 
and leadership training is provided through a Student Career 
Association modeled on the various student clubs in vocational 
education. These clubs provide peer support, follow-up, and 
motivation (McNett, 1983). 


70001 Ltd. This is national program largely dealing with school 
dropouts and young welfare recipients. A variety of local organiza- 
tions have franchises with the national headquarters. There are five 
school-based programs in Wilmington, Delaware; Boise, Idaho; 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Spartanburg, South Carolina; and Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 70001 programs combine counseling, job placement, and 
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student clubs, and is typified by employer involvement (Ellsman, 
1980). 


Detroit Pre-Employment Training Program (DPETP). A specific exam- 
ple of a program run by 70001 for high school students and dropouts 
is the highly regarded DPETP. The program is run out of a center with 
the objective of providing pre-employment skills that will help youth 
stay on the job, develop positive attitudes toward work, and, for those 
that complete the program, help in finding unsubsidized employ- 
ment. The program has a simulated assembly line and two unions. 
The principal business partners are GM, Ford, Burroughs, and Budd. 
According to the program director, large numbers of youth, before 
the program, failed to stay in their jobs, and now 90% of those placed 
are retained (McNett, 1983). 


One-to-One in Atlanta. Among the several efforts in Atlanta is an 
intensive approach to helping students. The school system identifies 
1,000 potentially unemployable students, and the students are 
matched one-for-one with business representatives. This continues 
until each student has gotten a job and stayed with it (School 
Community Partnerships, 1983). 


Collaborative Councils 

There is another approach different from the rest in that a process of 
collaboration between employers and schools (and often unions and 
voluntary service organizations) is established on an ongoing basis. 
These are called, in total, collaborative councils. Their names vary from 
place, but the most numerous are Community Education Work Councils 
(or Work Education Councils). Some have attracted considerable 
attention, others attract hardly any attention outside of their own 
communities. The principal national leadership for such efforts has 
come from the National Institute for Work and Learning (NIWL) and 
the National Association of Industry Education Councils (NAIEC). The 
program efforts they develop are carried out by the local councils, or are 
taken up by the participating sectors with the councils acting only as a 
catalyst. The National Institute for Work and Learning provides 
technical assistance to such efforts and has an Action Guide to help 
interested organizations start collaborative efforts. A few examples are 
provided below (Gold, 1984). 

Once such councils have taken one or more courses of action, the 
actual programs may resemble many of the ones reported in this paper. 
But the council continues as a bridge among these important sectors and 
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as a readily available channel of communication. There are now about 
150 such local councils (although a few disband and a few more are 
created each year). 
© A Rural Council 
“Tn the rural-industrial heartland of south central New York State, 
the Career Development Council, Inc. service a tri-county area 
centered on the small city of Corning. The council, formed in 1975, 
and incorporated in 1977, has forged a reputation as a trustworthy, 
high-quality source of information, contacts, and programs on all 
aspects of career development for youth and, more recently, for 
adults.” (p. 185) 
© An Urban-Suburban Council 
“The Arizona Business-Industry-Education Council (ABIEC), estab- 
lished in 1960, is one of the oldest and most widely recognized 
collaborative councils. It services students, teachers, and school 
counselors ... ABIEC facilitates interactions between education 
and business. . . . In 1981-82, ABIEC programs reached 5,400 
students, 680 teachers and counselors, 155 school administrators, 
and 430 business leaders.” (p. 186) 
O The Washington, D.C. Council 
“The Metropolitan Washington Work-Education Council was’ 
started in 1981 in the nation’s capitol area by a public agency serving 
a consortium of regional jurisdictions. ... In cooperation with 
District of Columbia Public Schools, the council developed a project 
for a centralized career placement center for District of Columbia 
Youth.” (p. 187) 

The 150 collaborative councils have been described in a directory 
compiled by Gold (1981). These councils meet the following definition: 
“Council membership is representative of major sectors in a community; 
collaborative mechanisms are intended to join and service the interests 
of more than two sectors. Councils should be designed to treat education, 
industry/business, labor, government, and youth serving institutions 
as equal partners . . . Collaborative Councils are performance oriented. . 
Most especially, council members and institutions they represent share 
responsibility for implementing the action agenda that brought them 
together in the first place.” (p. 4) 

NIWL has also surveyed the activities of the 150 collaborative councils. 
The 12 most frequent activities are: 
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No. of Councils 


© In-service teacher workshops on career development 

topics . 52 
© Career speakers in classrooms 45 
© Community resource clearinghouse and/or directory 36 
© Coordination of school and non-school programs 35 
© Career days and career fairs 35 
© Job fairs and/or job placement assistance for youths 34 
© Improving career counseling and information services 33 
O Site visits for students to employers 27 
O Improving vocational education programs 27 
oO Shadowing programs for students at work sites 22 
O Public relations on career-related topics 22 
© Establishing school-business partnerships and 

adopt-a-school programs 27 


Evaluations of curricula have been conducted by AIR and ABT 
Associates (Gold, 1982). 

There is another, and more recent, effort at community wide 
collaborative networks called School to Work Action Programs (SWAP), 
funded by the Edna McConnel Clark Foundation (Jobs Watch Alert, 1983). 
The SWAP’s common elements are “the strong network they have 
created to provide mutual support, a focus on in-school training, and a 
commitment to establishing effective linkages between the business 
community and the schools as a framework for training and placement 
efforts.” (p. 11) SWAP efforts are now located in Boston, Albuquerque, 
Philadelphia, East St. Louis, and Washington, D.C. Some evaluation 
has been conducted by AIR. 


Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) 

In the early 1970s the Office of Education funded four experimental 
models designed to integrate classroom work and experience in four 
schools in different parts of the nation. These schools were developed 
and implemented by the four educational laboratories. While the 
purposes were the same, the four experiments had some variation. For 
example, graduation requirements of EBCE students in Tigard High 
School, Tigard, Oregon, would have these requirements (National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 1975): 


O Life Skills: Students must complete two projects per program year. 
© Competencies: Seniors must complete at least 7 of 13 competencies. 
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© Basic Skills: All projects must include fundamental and applied skill 
activities in reading, mathematics, and communication. 

© Employer Learnings Sites: Each student must complete at least five 
exploration level placements per program year. In addition, each 
must spend two-thirds of a program year in learning level 
placements. 


EBCE builds, to a great extent, on a variety of employment and 
community experiences for the purpose of advancing learning and life 
skills, and uses employer sites less than cooperative education for the 
pursuit of training in a particular occupation. While a variety of 
community institutions are involved in ECBE, the business community 
is the principal provider of experience opportunities. 

A principal objective of EBCE was to improve oral and communica- 
tions skills, create better attitudes toward the school, and reduce 
dropping out. The integration of experience with the classroom was 
thought to be important in achieving these objectives. In the evaluation 
of the four programs against control groups, gains were found in all 
these areas. One condition was that these gains not be at the expense 
of achievement in the basics; the evaluation found no deterioration in 
performance in regular academic subjects (Bucknam, 1976). 

EBCE Programs have spread to 156 school districts and have now 
been subjected to 80 separate evaluations with control groups. These 
evaluations have confirmed the improvements found in the evaluation 
of the original four programs. Further, these evaluations have 
established that EBCE programs have produced gains, relative to control 
groups, in regular academic subjects. Contrary to some predictions, 
EBCE students at all socio-economic levels from all types of residential 
areas have profited from the program (Bucknam & Brand, 1983). 


Cooperative Education 

While cooperative education really lies within vocational education, 
it merits separate identification as perhaps the oldest form of joint effort 
between employers and schools. The first rationale for this approach (of 
which I am aware) was put forth by Dean Schneider of the University 
of Cincinnati, which launched cooperative education in 1906: 


First, he had noted that many elements of most professions could not 
be taught effectively or at all in the classroom but rather required 
practical experience for their adequate mastery. Second, he had found 
that most students either needed or wanted to work sometime during 
their college careers; most of these jobs, he further observed, were 
menial and unrelated to the students’ career goals. By means of his 
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cooperative education plan Dean Schneider found a way of satisfying 
the needs of students for ‘state of the art’ experiences and for money 
(Wilson, 1971, p. 4). 


According to the High School and Beyond study of a sample of all 1980 
seniors, 11% were enrolled in cooperative education programs (up from 
8% in 1972). For reasons not wholly known, this approach is used for 
only a fraction of vocational education enrollments. Yet, it has 
considerable promise in that: a) it requires schools and employers to 
work together, b) it enables students to learn with state-of-the-art 
equipment, c) it exposes students to the requirements of the workplace, 
and d) it gives employers an opportunity to convey deficiencies to the 
school in time for them to be corrected before graduation. A few 
examples will illustrate the cooperative approach. 

© In Dayton, Ohio, an entire high school was established, and 

continues based on the co-op model in 1914 at the initiative of the 
business community. The major employers in Dayton expect to 
draw their skilled entry workers from Patterson High School. 
Students alternately attend school for 6 weeks and work 6 weeks 
year round except for a 2-week vacation. 

© According to a recent report by Bushnell (1980), the Cleveland, 

Ohio, co-op program enrolls over 13,000 students in five major 
vocational areas: trade and industry, horticulture, home economics, 
business, and retail trade. All students are supervised by a 
cooperative education coordinator who is responsible for ensuring 
that the work opportunity provided by an employer relates directly 
to the occupational training the student is receiving. Seventy 
percent of the students are subsequently employed by employers 
with whom they have worked. 

O In 1982, co-op students in New York earned over $25 million in 

programs involving over 3,000 employers (Lacey, 1983). 


Vocational Education 

The roots of vocational education go all the way back to the Morril 
act, signed into law by President Lincoln, which provided instruction 
in the agricultural and mechanical arts. While individual states 
developed programs in the 19th century, the real impetus was the 
Federal Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, the result of a collaborative effort 
between the NAM, and AFL, and reform minded educators. While 
vocational education began as a collaborative venture with business, the 
actual strength of the business involvement has varied from time to 
time and from place to place. 


Az, 
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Over the last several years there has been more effort to encourage 
greater involvement of the business community in vocational education. 
The AVA has adopted a 5-year strategy for doing this and collaboration 
between business and vocational education was the theme of AVA’s 
last convention and its recent yearbook. The proposed AVA bill to 
reauthorize the Vocational Education Act attempts to provide incentives 
for collaboration. The Department of Education has also assigned a high 
priority to collaboration. 

The advisory council has been the principal vehicle for providing 
employer involvement. There is no precise count of the number of such 
councils, but it is estimated that they number from 30,000 to 40,000 and 
involve from 300,00 to 400,000 representatives of the business 
community (Worthington, 1983). It is hard to say anything in general 
about the quality of the business involvement, or about the extent to 
which good advice is heeded. One careful look at advisory councils 
occurred recently in South Carolina. The state’s Office of Vocational 
Education surveyed 1,000 advisory council members. The members said 
that their recommendations had no real impact, and 70% of the members 
reported that none of their recommendations were implemented 
(Oswald, 1984, p. 153). As a result, South Carolina took a number of 
steps to revitalize these committees. 

Vocational education is a vast enterprise, enrolling from 25 to 33% of 
U.S. high school students, depending on the definitions of vocational 
education used with regard to the number of courses taken. There has 
been no comprehensive study of business involvement throughout the 
system. Although there are many recent examples of strong employer 
participation, these publicized cases tell us little about business 
involvement in the mainstream of vocational education at the secondary 
level. In addition to classroom teaching, vocational education also 
involves a number of vocational clubs that provide peer support and 
attempt to instill some of the very attitudes and behaviors that 
employers say they want in high school graduates. 


Summary 

While the partnerships described above are limited to those that deal 
with the school-work transition, they go beyond that in their effect. 
They do make a contribution to improved achievement in basic 
education as well, although there is no evidence to back this up, and the 
magnitude of this benefit it not known.? The reasoning is, therefore, 


One exception is the EBCE model, discussed earlier. It has been subjected to 
80 evaluations with control groups, with the finding that basic skills improved, 
although there were no specific interventions in this area. 
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purely deductive. If schools and places of employment are quite distant 
and lack the interactions described above, there are two likely results. 
One possible result is the process of getting into the work world may 
be slow and painful, while prior exposure would establish much more 
clearly in a youth’s mind that success in school does, indeed, result in 
success in employment, and is, therefore, relevant. Furthermore, if high 
school graduates flounder after graduation, or move from one casual 
youth job to another without progress, those in school who know them 
will doubt that schooling, in fact, leads to successful employment, and 
will likely take schooling less seriously. By age 16 the powers of 
perception are well developed; when students see poor prospects for 
future employment, then one of the powerful tools adults rely on to 
install motivation is withdrawn. 

The other result may be that the first lesson of the work world learned 
by the high school graduate will be that he or she has had no help in the 
critical matter of choosing a job and getting into the adult economic 
world. If the student is not successful on his own, the lesson does little 
to promote a belief in our economic system. 

Following is a list of recommendations for aiding this young 
movement and spreading the availability of joint employer-school efforts 
and programs. 


1. There should be a more regular means of identifying and tracking 
these partnerships and distilling their approaches and results, so 
employers and schools can draw on them to fashion their own 
approaches or to duplicate successful efforts elsewhere. 

2. Employers need access to good information about the needs of 
high school students and school systems, and reliable information 
about the strengths and weaknesses of their schools. Each 
community’s employers could organize its own study of the 
schools in their community and fashion joint ventures based on 
information in which the business community has confidence. 

3. Employers might benefit from making their own inquiry into their 
vocational education system to find out why the joint approach of 
cooperative education is so seldom used outside the retail trade 
industry. If businesses believe this is a better way to impart 
occupational skills and link students to employers, they should 
take the initiative to convert from wholly classroom approaches to 
joint efforts. 

4. Rather than only one ad hoc approach to working with the school 
system, the collaborative council could be explored as a way of 
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institutionalizing relationships between schools and employers 
and creating a regular forum in which communications and 
cooperation can take place, as well as provide a means for 
employers to inform the schools of the skills that graduates lack. 

5. Advisory committees can greatly affect the quality of vocational 
education. The recent South Carolina approach of finding out how 
effective these committees are and requiring real employer 
participation is one recent example of a way to keep these councils 
effective. Employers could take the initiative, rather than waiting 
for action by the state legislature. 


Employers View The Schools 


What do employers want from the high schools, and what do they 
look for when hiring for entry level positions? While a complete answer 
is not available, there have been enough studies over the past few years 
to get a view, in fact, several views, of the skills that employers would 
like their entry level employees to have, and what they say they are 
getting and not getting. As to be expected, there is no such thing as one 
employer viewpoint. Employers have differing opinions, although there 
may well be a strongly held majority viewpoint. Alternative viewpoints 
may be due to the varied enterprises of the executives answering these 
surveys. There are documented differences in some areas by size of firm. 
But these aside, we can still expect differences among executives of firms 
of the same size and in the same industry. Executives have different 
views about production and marketing strategies; it would be unlikely 
that they all want the same things in their entry workers. 

These surveys have limitations that must be kept in mind. They vary 
from being highly structured to being based on open-ended interviews 
where the choices have not already been pre-identified by the 
researcher. The answers to questions very often are influenced by the 
way questions are structured, and questions are too frequently 
structured by researchers who have preconceived notions about what 
the views of executives are or ought to be. These inconsistencies may 
or may not be real, and no attempt has been made in this paper to 
compare and trace the influences that methodologies may have had in 
creating these inconsistencies, although such an effort might be 
worthwhile. Finally, these surveys have widely varying response rates, 
and most have very low response rates. This raises the question of 
whether some of the differences in responses might not be due to the 
differing degree that these surveys adequately represented the universe 
from which their samples were drawn. 
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Nevertheless, we have developed a body of information about 
employer attitudes and experiences, and the limitations of survey 
methods should not be overemphasized. What these surveys tell us is 
summarized below. 


The Nation’s Employers. 
Surveys of national samples of corporation executives. 


The Fortune 1,300. During the summer of 1983, a random sample of 
108 executives from the 1,300 corporations were interviewed by 
telephone (Research & Forecasts, 1983). The interviews had to be 
among the firms’ top executives; one-half were chief executive 
officers. 

Only 3% of the executives thought education ‘“does not need any 
serious changes,” with 45% believing that it ‘‘needs some serious 
changes. . . butis basically sound,” and 46% believing that improving 
the system should be an “immediate national priority.” 

Some 85% believed that trade and technical schools will play a 
more important role in the future; 12% thought the majority of 
vocational schools are effective today, and 64% considered them 
somewhat effective. Only 2% considered them very ineffective, and 
9% somewhat ineffective. 

Executives were asked how they would rank education, job experience 
and character in hiring decisions. Character came out on top with 48% 
ranking it first; job experience was ranked second by 34%, and 
education was ranked first by only5%. 

Possibly at variance with the above findings, 53% strongly agree 
that “unless American students are required to meet higher 
educational standards it will be impossible for us to compete with 
foreign companies in the future” (another 37% somewhat agreed). 

Responding to the assertion “it is more important for students to 
learn how to think ... than it is to learn facts and figures,’”’ 72% 
strongly agreed. Most (47% strongly and 30% somewhat) agreed that 
there should be a required core of basic courses in high school. 

A majority of 63% strongly or somewhat agreed that “Improving 
education ... will require funding from corporations and private 
foundations as well as local, state, and federal governments.”’ 

When asked to grade the teachers, 71% said “good” or ‘‘fair.”’ 
Some 57% thought teachers should be paid based on length of service 
and 43% a combination of performance and length of service (none 
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opted for length of service alone). Teacher salaries, they believed, 
ought to be increased, and they were in favor of master teachers. 

Most (84%) of the executives thought youngsters should be taught 
to be competitive in school in order to succeed in business. Almost all 
thought schools should be responsible for teaching students to use 
computers, and 58% would require that students take computer 
courses. 

The executives were asked the question: ‘Would you approve or 
disapprove of a plan for students to be given aptitude tests in junior 
high school and then be channeled by the school system into 
specialized high school programs, for example, concentrating in 
science, art, music, math, or skilled trades?” to which 22% strongly 
approved; 35% approved somewhat; 14% disapproved somewhat; 
and 27% strongly disapproved. 

Thirty-seven percent thought business should help retrain teachers 
in the science, math, and foreign languages, and of those who said 
yes, 45% would give scholarships to individual teachers. 


Corporations with 500 or more Employees. In 1977 the Conference Board 
published a study based on a sample of 2,798 firms with 500 or more 
employees (Lusterman, 1977). Twenty-two percent (610) of the 
questionnaires distributed were returned. The universe of such firms 
was estimated at over 7,000. ‘Senior personnel executives” were 
identified as the respondents. 

According to the study’s director, ‘‘they are closest to consensus in 
their belief that our education system should give greater emphasis 
to preparation for work.’” When asked to comment on the “apparent 
trend” among secondary and postsecondary schools toward increased 
emphasis on vocational skills and career education, three out of four 
approved.’ Among those disapproving were those who thought there 
is already too much emphasis on vocational education, those who 
worried about too narrow specialization, and those concerned with 
the neglect of basic literacy. 

Executives rated all education institutions in “their work- 
preparation role.” On the question of secondary vocational schools, 
26% thought they were doing “particularly well’ and 27% thought 
they were doing ‘‘particularly poorly.” The comparable percentages 
for the academic curriculum were nine and 39. 

The belief that education should be more vocationally oriented does 
not mean that executives think the academic side is already well taken 


‘It should be borne in mind that “career education” was reaching a peak in its 
popularity in the mid-1970s. 
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care of—“If any generalization can be made it is that, at all levels of 
schooling, too many employees lack the language capabilities . . 
they should have’ with 54% finding deficiencies in language skills, 
24% in mathematical or computational skills, 18% finding deficiencies 
in such attributes as understanding of beginning rates of pay, speed 
of advancement, standards of behavior; and attitudes toward work, 
discipline, and accomplishment and some 7% finding deficiencies in 
interpersonal skills. 

Four out of five corporations thought that business experiences in 
education and training could be applied in the schools. The author of 
the study summarized these views as follows: the “chief elements are 
a stress on greater student involvement in education processes; 
tailoring of methods, course length, and curriculum to individual 
needs; and increased use of instructional technologies.” Most 
frequently recommended was “active learning’’ in contrast to 
“lecturing and student passivity.” Such learning was thought to 
include role playing, simulation, hands-on instruction, case study, 
and practical application. 


Corporate Survey of ‘Basic Skills.” In 1982, the Center of Public 
Resources published the results of a survey of the views of 
corporations (along with a survey of unions and schools) about basic 
skill requirements for work (Henry & Raymond, 1982). While the 
published survey does not describe how the sample was drawn, 2,125 
questionnaires were distributed, of which 184 (or 8.7%) were 
completed and returned. In over two-thirds of the cases the 
respondents were directors of personnel with the rest coming from 
directors of training or line supervisors. 

The survey focused on “the basic skills crisis,” using the College 
Board’s definitions of basic skills necessary for college entry, with 
some modifications. The basic skills were competencies (spelled out) 
in reading, writing, speaking and listening, mathematics, science, and 
reasoning. 


y, 


The findings were summarized by the authors as follows: “Overall, 
the majority of companies. . . identified skill deficiency problems 
of at least one degree* in the majority of job categories listed. . . 
For the most part, companies responding to the CPR survey 
indicated that reading skills of out-of-school high school employees 
met or exceeded specific job needs. . . 
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Over 59% . . . identified writing deficiencies of at least one degree 
among their secretarial, skilled labor, managerial, supervisory, and 
bookkeeping personnel . . .** 

Mathematics was consistently noted as a deficient skill by business 
respondents across a range of job categories. . . .*** 

Deficiencies in this basic skill reasoning were noted by responding 
companies most significantly in secretarial, technical, and super- 
visory positions. . . 

Concern about speaking and listening deficiencies was clear. . . . 
Science/technology skill deficiencies were largely in terms of skilled 
labor and technical job categories . 

Most often cited as additional ‘skill’ deficiencies effecting business 
operations are those related to behavior, including tardiness, 
improper attire, and poor interpersonal relations. . . .” 


* One degree means, for example, that requirements were high but 
achievements were average; two degrees indicate requirements 
were high but achievements were low. 

** Eleven occupations were included; less than half of the 
respondents identified skill deficiencies in the other six occupations. 
** It is unclear what “range of job categories” means. Less than 
half of the large companies found deficiencies in seven of 11 
occupations. 


The extremely low response rate, with no follow-up of the 
characteristics of the non-respondents, makes it difficult to judge the 
significance of this survey. For example, were employers who found 
the most deficiencies the most likely to respond? 


Personnel Directors. In 1981 the Chamber of Commerce surveyed 
personnel directors on their attitudes toward vocational education. 
Questionnaires were sent to 1,811 firms representing a cross section 
of U.S. business by industry, size of firm, and geographical region. 
There were 957 returned questionnaires—a response rate of 53%. 

Asked how important it was that a student be trained in an 
occupation which is in demand in the regional labor market, 74% 
thought it very important, and 18% somewhat important. 

The question was asked: ‘In general, do your think students who 
have received specific occupational training are more or less employ- 
able than students who have received a more general education?” 
Twenty-five percent of the respondents thought them ‘much more” 
employable, 53% thought them “somewhat more employable” and 
14% said “about the same.” Only 6% thought those receiving specific 
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occupational training were somewhat or much less employable, and 
6% had no response. 

When asked whether new employees with specific occupational 
education needed less on-the-job training than those with a general 
education background, 19% said substantially less, and 55% said 
somewhat less. A majority of 60% judge that vocational education has 
been at least ‘somewhat effective’ in preparing students for 
employment, and 13% view it as “very effective.” The Chamber’s 
report draws the conclusion that ‘vocational education is useful in 
training students for jobs, but. . . there are opportunities for making 
it more effective.” 

The respondents most often cited the following as the best ways of 
working with secondary fschools: informing students of career 
opportunities, cooperating in work-study programs, and providing 
training through apprenticeship or internship. Three out of five of the 
personnel directors were willing to have students learn on the 
company’s equipment (one in four of the respondents’ companies 
already have a similar arrangement). A significant 49% believed their 
own companies should be more involved in the ‘‘design and operation 
of specific education programs.” Two out of three thought the best — 
method of offering vocational education is for schools to ‘“own some 
equipment and arrange for advanced students to gain experience with 
local employers using employers’ equipment.” 

They were asked “where and at what level of the teaching of general 
employability skills and specific occupational skills would be most 
effective in preparing youth for work?” Almost six out of ten 
suggested teaching of both general and specific skills at both the high 
school and postsecondary levels. 

They were asked what they thought of proposals to “reduce specific 
job skills training at the high school level and increase vocational 
courses in junior college.” Only 30% agreed; 51% disagreed; and 15% 
were undecided. 


Manufacturing Employers. Questionnaires were mailed to 2,000 
members of the National Association of Manufacturers (NAM), and 
775 were returned for a response rate of 39% (1982). The responsibil- 
ities of the persons in the firms responding varied, with the largest 
group comprised of presidents or chief executive officers (40%). One 
in ten were vice-presidents for industrial relations, one in five were 
personnel managers, and one in five were employment and training 


managers. 
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Although 57% thought their company benefited from vocational 
education, 16% said that it did not, and 25% were not sure. Four out 
of ten thought vocational education saved the company training costs, 
with one in four saying it did not, and one in three not certain. 

When the employers were asked: “Would you hire a vocational 
graduate rather than a nonvocational graduate?” 85% said yes, and 
only 4% said no. But it was clear that vocational education meant to 
these employers both general “employability skills’ and specific 
occupational skills. Seventy-three percent wanted the schools to teach 
both general and specific skills; 15% wanted only employability skills, 
and 8% wanted only specific skills. Employability skills were ‘such 
areas as career decision making; seeking, finding, and holding a job; 
resume writing; interviewing; attendance; punctuality; and work 
attitudes.” 

Over half of the NAM respondents were willing to provide work 
experience to students; six out of ten were willing to provide summer 
experience for instructors; and six in ten would do the same for 
guidance counselors. There was less willingness to help in such ways 
as allowing employees release time to instruct in schools (37% would), 
or allowing their equipment to be used for instruction (20% would). 

While most employers wanted vocational education students who 
were taught both general and specific employability skills, one 
question elicited strong interest in the “basics.” When asked to rank 
improvements needed, the highest priority was stressing “teaching 
of basics (reading, writing, and arithmetic).”” The second highest 
priority was ensuring that individuals who do not go to college have 
access to vocational education. The third priority was updating 
vocational education programs; and fourth was providing work 
experience opportunities. 


The American Society for Training and Development. The American 
Society for Training and Development (ASTD) is a very large 
professional organization made up principally of education and 
training personnel in industry. A report on issues and positions has 
been prepared by the ASTD National Issues Committee and approved 
by the ASTD Board of Directors (1983). One section of the publication 
is devoted to vocational education, and general or academic education 
is not addressed separately. 

ASTD points out that “a new challenge is building” and that “a 
stronger, more applicable public vocational education system is 
necessary in order to provide generic work skills, and specific skills 
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where feasible, especially for smaller employers.” Federal legislation 
and support is advocated for the following: 


1. Encouraging education-work arrangements where employers 
would have the controlling voice in identifying job competency 
needs. 

2. Providing more federal support for cooperative education 
programs that would encourage positive exchange among educa- 
tional institutions, students, and employers. Cooperative education 
might well be extended beyond traditional areas, e.g., it might be 
extended to the economically disadvantaged. 

3. Making federal grants to vocational education institutions 
contingent upon their securing matching funds (or in-kind con- 
tributions of resources such as equipment) from employers. This 
practice would help assure that vocational education meets work 
place needs. 

4. Providing tax incentives for employers to share (or contribute) 
modern education and training resources, including equipment, 
facilities and personnel with vocational education institutions. 
Personnel exchange programs could be developed for sharing 
current knowledge of work place needs. This information would 
be used for planning and instructional purposes. 

The ASTD report suggested that federal legislation supporting new 
collaboration between vocational educators and employers could further 
the development of the following: 

1. Vocational education better attuned to available job and career 
opportunities; 

2. Job training directed toward higher proficiency and achievement 
in the work place; 

3. More realistic job and career expectations on the part of students 
when they enter the world of work; 

4, Improved communication between employers and educators for 
assessing continuing education needs; and 

5. More efficient investment of both public and private resources 
in the human capital of our economy. 


New York City’s Employers 

In 1978, the Labor Market Information Network published what was 
labeled as a “non-statistical approach to data-gathering” (Lynton, 
Seldin, & Gruhin, 1978). The approach was designed to produce 
qualitative information about occupations in office work, service, 
maintenance, and manufacturing where there is substantial hiring of 
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entry-level workers in New York City. A task force of employers was 
created to study individual occupations or clusters of occupations. The 
task force’s findings are summarized below: 


Clerical Occupations. For lower-level clerical work, selection is based 
on education, especially language ability and “a willingness to work.” 
Only minimal typing ability is required. “Most employers reported 
processing increasing numbers of applicants and yet barely able to 
meet their standard, indeed, often accepting marginal candidates.” 
Full fledged secretaries and stenographers need to meet speed 
requirements and must have higher levels of language ability; and for 
these positions, appearance and personality become significant factors 
in hiring. There are numerous signals for employers that “whatever 
the number of openings, the qualifications demanded will focus 
increasingly on the level of basic education as well as on special work 
skills.” 


Computer-related Occupations. The preference is for youth with 
experience and/or education beyond the high school level, although 
for lower-level jobs a high school diploma is sufficient. ‘With regard 
to the content of training, the Task Force felt that employer needs are 
so individual, because they are based on equipment used and the use 
to which it is put, that training should be generic rather than specific.” 


The Banking Industry. With the exception of jobs that require typing 
or stenography, ‘the emphasis in hiring is on basic literacy, figure 
aptitude, such personal attributes as appearance, personality, depend- 
ability and motivation. .. .” 


Service. Both the present and future are characterized by “the 
limited impact of technology and the likelihood that these occupations 
probably will continue to be people-oriented rather than machine- 
oriented.” Despite easy access to entry-level jobs and growth, the 
occupations do not have a good image, and, according to employers, 
“attracting qualified stable and motivated workers is the ‘problem.’ ” 


Maintenance. While maintenance occupations provide an oppor- 
tunity for those who want “‘to work with their hands” in a city without 
much emphasis on manufacturing, public schools do not offer 
preparation for these occupations. The individual task force reports 
illustrate the range of technical complexity in these occupations for 
which pre-employment training could be provided. 


Manufacturing. Only 16% of the city’s employment is in manufactur- 
ing. Separate task forces studied the garment industry, printing, and 
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machine operations. Their reports were too diverse for generalizations 

about manufacturing as a whole. 

The above is an overly condensed summary of a 300-page report that 
is the most thorough study of hiring requirements and their relevance 
to schooling this author has seen. The study could be very valuable for 
educational planning in New York City and is a model other labor 
markets might find useful. 


Employers in Downtown Los Angeles and Torrence, California 

Employers from 172 firms located in downtown Los Angeles and 
Torrence were interviewed (Wilms, 1983). Thirty-two percent of the 
firms employ fewer than 50 people, 41% employ from 50 to 499 people, 
and 27% employ more than 500. Each respondent was asked to identify 
one production or entry-level job for which training was important, and 
to talk about the job in the interview. There were few differences 
between responses in Los Angeles and Torrence, so the data were 
merged. Only 9% of the jobs discussed required education beyond the 
high school level. However, for 36% of the occupations a postsecondary 
degree was preferred. 

When the employers interviewed were asked how much educational 
requirements had changed over the past five years, 83% reported only 
slight or no changes due to technology. 

The employers were asked what they thought was the chief value of 
an education credential. Forty-two percent (the most frequent response) 
said it ensured “good attitudes and habits.” Only 5% said education 
credentials ensure better job skills. One out of four thought achievement 
below the high school diploma level had little or no value, and one in 
eight similarly regarded a high school diploma. 

When asked what type of educational background they preferred, one 
in two of the employers said it did not matter, 34% preferred an 
academic background and 17% preferred a vocational background. One 
in five said they paid vocational graduates more than others. 

Forty-six percent of the respondents had actively recruited at a school 
or training program in the past five years. The most frequent means of 
recruitment were referrals, local advertising, and walk-ins; recruitment 
from proprietary vocational schools ranked 7th, regional occupational 
centers ranked 9th, and high schools ranked 11th. 

One in four employers were already working with the schools, one 
in two were willing to work with the schools but had not been asked, 
and one in four were unwilling. 
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Employers were asked what the schools could do to reduce youth 
unemployment—21% would emphasize the “3 Rs,’”” 15% recommended 
more vocational education, 10% would improve career counseling, and 
7% blamed the home. 

When the employers were asked the most important reason for 
success on the job, 63% said good work habits and attitudes, 23% said 
technical job skills, and 14% said linguistic and computing ability. 


San Francisco’s Employers 

A sample of 105 firms in the Bay Area (out of 500 firms receiving the 
questionnaire—a 21% response rate) were asked what characteristics— 
they looked for in young, entry-level applicants for jobs requiring less 
than a college education (R.M. Peterson, 1983). They were also asked 
about what the schools should be doing to prepare these students for 
employment. The questionnaire were responded to by persons in the 
firms who recruit, hire, train, and supervise employees. 

Forty-five percent of the respondents thought today’s entry-level 
applicants are poorer prospective employees than applicants five years 
ago; 27% said they were better. Two-thirds had greater problems with 
young entry-level employees than other employees. 

Employers rated the importance of 16 factors in hiring decisions made 
over the prior two years: 


Factors Considered Very Important 


(Percent) 
© Seemed serious about work and eager to get the job 65% 
© Seemed bright and alert 50% 
O Seemed courteous and personable 43% 
© Seemed to have the ability to learn quickly 42% 
Oo A neat appearance and appropriate dress 39% 
© Good ability to carry on an adult conversation 40% 
© Seemed to understand what paid employment is all about 33% 
O Seemed self-confident without being abrasive 26% 
© Good reading ability 32% 
© Possessed special skills required by the job, such as typing 33% 
© Good ability with numbers 32% 
O Presented neat and complete application form 27% 
© Good writing ability 16% 
© A record of prior work experience 18% 
oO Was recommended by someone reliable 15% 
O A record of achievement in school 7% 


Employers and High Schools. . . 


Only 39% of the respondents require a high school diploma, 40% 
sometimes hire without it, but not usually, and 32% do not require it. 

Employers were asked to assign priorities to 14 “school functions.” 
Leading the list were developing competency in reading, writing, and 
computing (96% thought important or very important), developing 
competency in speaking and listening (92%); developing values, 
attitudes, and habits useful in employment (91%); and developing 
competency in relating to other people (89%). At the bottom were: 
helping students make appropriate career choices and plans (66%); 
developing specific job skills geared to particular occupations (54%); 
preparing students to find self-fulfillment in non-occupational pursuits 
(37%); and helping graduates locate and obtain paid employment (27%). 

When asked to rate the schools on their performance in the same 14 
areas, half the employers responded that schools were fairly effective 
or better in developing competencies in relating to other people; less 
than half gave similar positive ratings to the other 14 areas. The three 
functions which the respondents felt schools perform least effectively 
were helping students become competent, self-directed learners; 
developing competency in making decisions; and preparing students - 
with realistic expectations about the working world. Only 29% said 
schools were effective in these areas. 


Colorado’s Employer 

In-depth interviews were conducted with 135 managers at 114 
employer locations judged to be employers who hire young people 
(Hulsart & Bauman, 1983). This was not an effort to draw a random 
sample. One employee was also interviewed at each location. Employers 
were asked to respond to a list of 80 employment tasks in terms of the 
degree of importance of each task and how effectively young people 
performed them. 

This report is too expansive for a quick summary, however, a few 
major findings are highlighted below. About 60% of young people were 
rejected outright because of deficiencies in the application/interview 
process. Applicants were found to be particularly weak in legible 
writing, spelling, and English usage, and they “often failed to express 
an interest in or knowledge of the position and the company.” Only 
5% of entry-level applicants were rated as excellent. 

While all the traits looked for in the application/interview process 
were considered imphhortant by the employers interviewed, the most 
important trait was a ‘convincing interest in the company.” 
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Except for typing, very few tests were used to select entry-level 
employees. 

An entry-level employee, preferably a Colorado high school graduate, 
was interviewed at each site. The authors also rated performance of and 
preparation for the 80 identified tasks. They report: ‘Responding to the 
employment tasks listed . . . was a difficult process for the young people 
interviewed. It was apparent that many of the young people had never 
thought of their high school preparation in terms of usefulness for 
specific employment tasks. They could speak to their preparation in 
terms of courses or the major skill areas but when asked to rate their 
preparation for specific tasks, they had difficulty identifying when and 
where they had received instruction in the skill involved. . . .” 

While the study was specifically designed to ask employers who hire 
high school graduates what they thought of the graduates, the authors 
report that “since the employers hired relatively few young people 
directly from high school, their impressions about high school 
preparation were often based primarily on their experiences with young 
people during the application/interview process.” Employers were often 
critical of the young applicants. Since these employers hire older persons 
with only a high school education, one might question whether the 
employers are reacting to youth or to the adequacy of high school 
preparation. 


Some Observations 

The above studies vary considerably in the questions they are 
intended to answer. Those studies that ask the same questions 
interviewed different groups and used different approaches. 

Almost any statement would find support somewhere among these 
studies. Even on the question of whether vocational education is or is 
not preferred over academic education for entry level employment, the 
answer varies depending on the survey. Some (mainly national-level 
studies) report an overwhelming preference for vocational education 
while others report that most employers favor general education or “the 
basics.” Another study shows employers favor a combination of 
vocational and general education, and yet another suggested that high 
school credentials are of little use anyway. Overriding emphasis is given 
to certain behaviors and attitudes (for example, the Bay Area study 
showing that seriousness about work, eagerness to secure employment, 
seeming to be bright and alert, and seeming courteous and personable 
all take the lead as factors in hiring). 

All the studies have serious deficiencies, particularly with low 
response rates that range from a high of 53% to a low of 9%. Only the 
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Conference Board study made any attempt to find out the characteristics 
of non-respondents. Only two of the studies made any effort to find out 
whether the employers hired the high school graduates they were being 
asked about. Yet, despite the diversity of results, there is a wealth of 
information in the sum of all these studies. To use the studies to 
maximum advantage would require posing a specific question and 
tracing the answers through all of the studies, while trying to hold 
constant such variables as industry type, occupation, and firm size. 


Future studies should: 


© Try hard for a response of at least two-thirds. If educational 
decisions are to be made on the basis of such surveys, we should 
be reasonably sure the surveys reflect employer views. 

oO Build on the work of the surveys reported above, using them to 
frame more precise questions, and duplicating questions and 
methodologies to see whether some results are stable. 

© Identify the age at which employers in the survey hire, to see if they 
have any contact with high school graduates. If not, the employers 
are observing not only the effects of high school, but also the effects _ 
of being older and having other work or training experience. 

© Repeat the same survey in order to find out how employers’ 
perceptions and practices change over time. Such changes may be 
much more meaningful than unrelated cross-sections at different 
points in time. 

Oo Perfect those instruments that could be used at the local level where 
employers hire and where a great many education decisions are 
made. Each labor market has a different mix of occupations and 
industries, and perhaps even different attitudes about what is 
appropriate education for employment. Assistance could be given 
to a local Chamber of Commerce or an industry-education-labor 
council; a Private Industry Council could conduct surveys and 
make its own assessments. With such assistance, one could use 
state-of-the-art methods and avoid the many pitfalls already 
experienced by others in carrying out such surveys. 

© Carry out studies to determine differences of executive viewpoint. 
Survey questionnaires are answered by several executives with 
different responsibilities, and these different responsibilities may 
result in different responses. For example, the training director may 
have different views from the personnel director. The people who 
actually do the hiring may have different views from the 
headquarter’s executives. Some studies should be carried out to see 
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whether such differences exist and to identify whose view is most 
important. 


The School Side 


What goes on in schools that creates qualities and capabilities 
employers look for, and what goes on that does not? This is not an easy 
question to answer based on present knowledge, so the observations 
advanced here are tentative and incomplete. 

The surveys reviewed above give some idea of what employers say 
they want and what they think they are and are not getting. While there 
are inconsistencies and shortcomings in these surveys, it is clear that 
employers want the following: 


© a better grounding in the “basics” of reading, writing, computing 
and listening; 

© behaviors and attitudes more useful in the workplace; and 

© specific occupational skills (although the balance between general 
skills and specific occupational skills was not consistent among 
surveys). 


The inadequacies in the basics have been the topic of many recent 
studies and statements by a half-dozen commissions. There seems to 
be a fairly wide consensus that too many high school dropouts have 
deficient skills. However, according to the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, although reading and writing skills of high school 
students have not deteriorated, skills in mathematics and science have. 
A closer look at those NAEP results reveals some slippage in “higher 
order” skills, but here we are looking principally at youth entering 
employment as entry-level workers without education beyond the high 
school level. There would be wide agreement with the proposition that 
more high school students need to improve their performance in the 
“basics”; the uncertainty would concern what percentage are ill- 
prepared for the jobs available to them and the appropriate corrective 
measures, although there is growing consensus on a number of 
corrective measures as well. 

As for vocational education, there is growing consensus that 
collaboration between employers and vocational schools needs consider- 
able improvement. There would also be considerable support for the 
proposition that vocational education in the comprehensive high school 
needs much better integration with general education; and there would 
be agreement that vocational education (principally a creation of the 
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business community at the turn of the century) has developed too much 
in isolation from general education. 

Rather than plunging into present debates about the high schools, it 
might be useful to look at the situation more broadly over a longer period 
of time. 

In general, it seems reasonable to say that what happens in schools 
is moving in the right direction in preparing young people for the work 
world. They learn, in content, the kinds of skills—reading, writing, and 
computing—that enable them to function. 

For employers who agree with their predecessors of 1900-1917 that 
the schools should provide specific occupational skills that employers 
need, they can be reassured that vocational education has been growing. 
From one-fourth to one-third of all high school students are enrolled in 
vocational education programs. To be sure, there are dissatisfactions 
with vocational schools, but there are obvious ways to keep it responsive 
to business needs if business wants to increase its efforts to work with 
the legislature and the schools. 

As for desirable student attitudes and behaviors, a superficial 
examination might conclude that there is considerable compatibility. 
Students must learn to cope with large institutions like the urban high ~ 
school. They must get to school on time, and they must realize that there 
are penalties if they do not attend. They must perform the tasks assigned 
or get poor grades or fail (although social promotion has weakened this 
time-honored incentive to learn). Students are taught to compete with 
their fellow students, in athletics, and in the classroom. Schools are 
highly organized and specialized, as is the workplace. It has been 
observed by Ginzberg (1976) that: 


The longer a young person remains in the bureaucratized educational 
system, the more he will be conditioned to other large organizations, 
particularly the corporation, which increasingly dominates the work 
environment in advanced economics (p. 237). 


The basic structures of secondary education generally seem consistent 
with workplace needs. 

However, there are some differences between secondary education 
and workplace needs. The whole purpose of education is to serve the 
individual youth. That’s what the whole establishment is paid to do. 
Yet, starting from the day of graduation and entry into the workplace 
the tables are turned; the youth is hired solely to serve the needs of the 
corporation. There would seem to be some real changes in perspective 
that are called for. An example of a change pointed out by employers (in 
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the Colorado study) is the large difference in the need for accuracy. The 
school is an environment in which there are opportunities for the young 
person to identify and correct errors in assignments. However, once the 
young person is on the job, the employer can seldom afford the time 
and expense involved in correcting employee errors (Hulsart). 

To really find out what basic forces are at work in schools that shape 
workplace needs would take much more in-depth observation of what 
really happens in the schools than has been done recently, with one 
important exception. While there have been several recent reports by 
prestigious commissions, they do not get down to the processes in 
schools that shape behaviors, beyond questions of whether strictly 
cognitive skills are being developed. Some critics judge these commis- 
sions severely (P.E. Peterson, 1983). 

The exception is the decade-long study of the schools by Goodlad and 
his associates (1984). They spent a lot of time in classrooms learning 
what actually happens, getting behind the subject matter to the means 
of instruction. One particular aspect of instruction stood out among all 
others. Says Goodlad: 


No matter what the observational perspective, the same picture 
emerges. The two activities, involving the most students, were being 
lectured to and working on written assignments (and we have seen 
that much of this work was in the form of responding to directives in 
workbooks or on worksheets). When we add to the time spent in these 
learning modes the time spent on the routines of preparing for or 
following up instruction, the extraordinary degree of student passivity 
stands out. The amount of time spent in any other kind of activity 
(e.g., role playing, small group planning and problem solving, 
constructing models) was miniscule—and does not add up to a great 
deal (p. 230). 


Goodlad contrasts this passive learning mode with what is remem- 
bered from schooling, as found from follow-up studies 30 years old by 
Project Talent: ‘What they remembered and found useful were those 
experiences in which they became interested and deeply involved (p. 
231).” Goodlad argues that to achieve this interest and involvement, 
teachers must make subject matter relevant to students, involve 
students in setting their own goals, vary teaching methods, use 
approaches that employ all the senses, and be sure there are 
opportunities for relating knowledge to experience. 

Goodlad asked the students in his study about what they learned. 
The subjects rated by more than a third of the students as being “very 
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interesting” were the arts, vocational education, physical education, and 
foreign languages. All of these have considerable student involvement, 
and require active learning. Only 23% found English interesting, 
although the students rated it as important. Goodlad asks how he would 
react to such passive learning: 


I would groan audibly over still another seatwork assignment. My 
mind would wander off soon after the beginning of a lecture. It would 
be necessary for me to put my mind in some kind of ‘hold’ position. 
This is what students do. Films of relatively good frontal teaching 
(lecturing and questioning the total class) clearly reveal how quickly 
many students turn their minds elsewhere to simply doze. (p. 233) 


Minnesota polled its high school students, using questionnaires and 
small group discussions, to find out how they viewed school (Hedun 
et al., 1983). The results were quite similar to what Goodlad found: 
While nearly all the respondents perceive their high school education 
as crucially important for the future, they characterize the day-to-day 
reality of going to school in much the opposite way. “We asked students 
to offer words which describe their typical school day. Overall, their 
free-associations reveal a daily routine of boredom and lethargy (p. 30).” 

What advice would employers, who have a great deal of experience 
with education and training, offer high schools for moving from such 
passive approaches described by Goodlad to more active ones? The 
Conference Board survey, described earlier, offered some advice. The 
chief recommendation was a greater stress on student involvement in 
education processes. Mentioned most frequently was an emphasis on: 


‘active learning’ and ‘participative techniques,’ in contrast to what 
one called ‘lecturing and student passivity.’ Industry’s use of role 
playing simulation, ‘hands-on’ instruction, case study, practical 
application, and ‘involvement,’ many executives believe, can serve 
as a useful model for schools and colleges. (pp. 66-67) 


Recent reports have taken a much too narrow view of school factors 
of a traditional nature and too little attention has been paid to the nature 
of the teenager and adolescence. The young are maturing physically and 
sexually at even earlier ages; they are at a period of life where they 
want to do; they want to be involved in society. In times past, even with 
later maturation, young people had important economic roles. Today 
we confine students principally to the classroom and hold them out of 
the adult economy longer. If we are going to educate teenagers instead 
of simply holding them in high schools, we are going to have to find 
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more participative forms of learning. The situation was described by Eli 
Ginzberg a decade ago (1976): 


The major drawback, especially in the United States, of the elongated 
compulsory educational cycle is that meaningful alternatives for the 
nonbookish young person have not been provided. The classroom is 
such an oppressive environment for many 14 to 17 year olds that the 
truancy rate reaches 50% and higher during these ages. (p. 237) 


The passive mode of a teacher talking and a student learning (often 
memorizing) may mean that even what is demonstrated on standardized 
tests may not always produce competency from the standpoint of the 
workplace. Datta has reviewed studies of employment-related basic 
skills and finds that reading, writing, and mathematical skills as 
measured by standardized tests may not be the same as skills required 
on the job. She gives as an example the kind of job-related reading that 
requires looking up a fact, using it, then forgetting it. She contrasts this 
with reading to learn something for later recall (Silberman, 1983). 

In a study done by Short (1979) for the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, employees often described great differences 
between the reading required at work and that learned at school: “In 
school, they said, they read primarily in order to be able to answer a 
written question related to the reading. . . . In contrast they found that 
most of the things they were required to read on the job were supposed 
to change their actual behavior (p. 6).”” Students found few situations 
in school where reading was for this purpose. 

Differences were also noted in math: “In school, math problems are 
always in a book with all the information conveniently arranged in a 
brief paragraph. However, on the job, the problem is never so neatly 
defined. In one particular job, the variables of a math problem came 
from customers, from manuals and rate policies, from computer 
displays, from training materials, and from conversations with super- 
visors (p. 7).”” Short summarizes: 


The math problems created by job situations often require no more 
than basic addition, subtraction, division, and multiplication skills 
once the problems have been identified. But the nature of the 
problems—the fact that they are spread over time, disorganized, and 
full of irrelevant materials—involves organizing information and 
conceptualizing the problem, a skill very different from solving the 
problems that are already neatly organized for students in a math 
textbook or test (p. 7). 
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These few examples prove nothing, but they do suggest that an 
assessment of the degree to which the schools prepare in ways most 
useful for workplace functioning goes beyond the acquiring of skills in 
the way that is usual in the classroom. They suggest, as does the 
extremely passive learning mode of classroom instruction, that addi- 
tional methods should be explored to more nearly represent real-life 
settings as a learning environment, either by integrating experience into 
the learning situation, or by simulating real-life settings. 


The School of Work 


The common stereotype about the transition to work is one of a young 
person who goes to high school, graduates, and then goes to work in 
an “entry level’ job—implying a start on a career in a firm that has 
opportunities for advancement and long-term employment. By and large 
this is not the case. Understanding what does happen in the great 
majority of cases is very important to understanding how “employ- 
ability’ is developed in the United States. 

The first fact that departs from the stereotype is the high school period 
itself. Most young people work during the school year, as well as during 
the summer months. The labor force participation rates of high school 
students have been rising steadily for the past two decades. In 1960, 34% 
of 16- to 17-year-old males and 23% of females enrolled in school were 
in the labor force (Employment and Training Report of the President, 
1981). In 1980, 68% of 16-year-old high school students and 76% of 
17-year-old students were in the work force. This is at one point in time; 
the percent active in the labor market at some time during the entire 
school year would be greater. This pattern is not simply the product of 
those from lower income families needing to work; it is a pattern of 
behavior that cuts across economic lines. The range of labor force 
participation rates for all income categories was from 73% to 78% for 
high school seniors in 1980. Two out of three employed seniors were 
working more than 15 hours per week, and three out of ten worked 
more than 21 hours (National Center for Education Statistics, 1981). 

This level of employment activity exists despite that fact that schools 
do very little—and often nothing at all—to help students obtain 
part-time work (except for the small minority of students in cooperative 
education and work experience programs). This high level of labor force 
participation means that youth have considerable motivation to work, 
and that motivation begins rather early in the high school period. For 
example, the labor force participation rate of sophomores in 1980 was 
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58%. While these statistics say nothing about the view of their employers 
about the quality of their performance, they do suggest that young 
people are not dragged into the work world kicking and screaming. 

The relevance of these facts is that they address the question of what 
students learn during their schooling years that is relevant to the work 
world. While we have tended to look almost exclusively to the school 
itself to see how good work behaviors and attitudes are formed that 
will please prospective employers, we should be looking as well into 
what students learn from the workplace before they graduate from 
school. What is the nature of the work they do? What kinds of 
perceptions are formed about the work world, and are their perceptions 
of the adult work world accurate? Are the particular jobs students find 
transmitting attitudes that are not accurate for work in general, and do 
we need to provide some instruction in high school about the nature of 
employment and what employers expect? Or, is the opposite true—is 
the opportunity to experience work before high school graduation good 
preparation for the full-time work which is to follow? This is largely 
unexplored territory, although the National Institute for Work and 
Learning has completed a study of youth employment in fast food 
chains, where a considerable portion of students are employed. 

There is some evidence that working while in school is associated 
with employment success after leaving school. This comes from a 
longitudinal study of the high school class of 1972. Students who worked 
longer hours had lower unemployment rates 41/2 years after high school 
(Harrell & Wirtz, 1980): 


Hours Worked Per Week, Unemployment Rate 41/2 
Senior Year Years After High School 
0 12% 

1-5 13 

- 6-10 9 

11-15 9 

16-25 7 

More than 25 6 


If working in school does contribute to lower unemployment rates, the 
kind of work experience programs described earlier in this paper may 
be productive through employer-school partnerships. Better workplace 
attitudes and behaviors might be instilled in immature students by 
cooperative ventures with the schools, to help mold attitudes and 
behaviors before the students leave school. 

High school graduation, contrary to many expectations, does not 
typically mark the point of a youth’s transition to the adult economy. 
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This proposition is hard to establish with solid evidence. I believe, 
instead, that most youths leave high school and enter into a somewhat 
separate youth labor market until about the age of 20 or 21, when they 
enter employments that more nearly resemble those of adults. Here the 
distinctions become less than clear, but the general situation is one of 
“adult type” jobs being foreclosed to young people until they reach the 
age of hiring. The larger firms with the more stable and better paying 
jobs tend not to hire until the age of 20 or 21... the age of graduation 
from college. 

My argument is that the coming of age in the American economy is 
about 21 and that the great majority of employers of the kind belonging 
to the Committee for Economic Development either do not hire below 
that age as an explicit policy or as standard practice. In 1974 I pieced 
together the direct and circumstantial evidence that did exist concerning 
this contention, and I have found no studies of employer hiring practices 
since then that deal directly with the age of hiring (Barton, 1975). The 
studies I synthesized in 1974 were carried out in the late 1960s and early 
1970s. I see no reason why industry practice would have changed much 
since then, although I do not have the statistics to prove it. This does . 
not mean that teenagers do not get jobs, for obviously they do. But they 
continue to be in basically the same occupations and industries as are 
those of high school students. Also, high school dropouts and graduates 
are to be found in basically similar occupations; this is indirect evidence 
that age makes a much greater difference than education from age 17 
to 21 (one exception is in the case of females who become secretaries; 
there are many more high school graduates in this occupation than there 
are dropouts, for employers have become used to expecting to get entry 
level secretaries who have been trained in the public schools). 

I would not claim that my proposition about the age of hiring is 
sufficiently established. But the case is solid enough to make it 
important, I believe, to collect information on a more regular basis on 
the age factor in youth hiring. If what I have said about the age of hiring 
is correct, then a high proportion of corporations hiring at the entry level 
do not have experience with high school graduates until about 4 years 
after the students leave high school. During that time they may have 
worked for several employers of youth labor. They have been 
“schooled” in the youth labor market for 4 years beyond high school. 
What do they learn there? Are the attitudes and behaviors apparent to 
the employers who hire at the entry level for “adult” jobs the product 
of what is or is not done in school, or are they more the results of 
experience in youth jobs? Are all these youth jobs good experiences, or 
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do some of them teach behaviors and develop attitudes not considered 
desirable? Should we know more about this 4 years of experience from 
a standpoint of how it shapes attitudes and behaviors? 

Almost all the research that has been performed has concerned itself 
with youth unemployment. It might be worthwhile to direct more 
research toward the nature and role of youth employment in their 
development. 


The Uncertain Future 


The title of “The Uncertain Future’ could well have been preceded 
by “The Unknown Present.” The reader of all that has been reported 
in this paper will be more puzzled than well informed about the present: 
the relationship between what employers want from the schools and 
what the schools actually provide remains elusive. This is probably 
inevitable as long as we are looking for a clear answer that is applicable 
to employers (and schools as well) in the aggregate. It is much more 
attainable in specific occupations in specific industries in specific 
communities where employers become involved with specific schools. 

This is even more true in the case of forecasting future industry trends 
and how they translate into educational needs in the future. We simply 
do not know how technological changes in methods of production and 
service delivery, organizational changes in the management of produc- 
tion, creation of new products, and, through advertisement, the creation 
of an effective demand for them, and changes in the international 
markets will shape education requirements. Most of these factors focus 
on the more dramatic matter of technological advance and its influence 
on skill requirements. While that is important, it may be overshadowed 
by more mundane developments. For example, at Christmas of 1983, 
the phenomenal sale of Cabbage Patch dolls was largely a media feat 
. . . they required no new skills to manufacture. Tens of thousands of 
young people have lost jobs pumping gas because of the relatively new 
“self-service” stations where only one person is required to take money. 
A raft of new low-skilled jobs were created when airline terrorism caused 
the establishment of inspection stations in airports. The nature of the 
jobs of factory operatives is more the product of Ford’s invention of the 
assembly line and Taylor's introduction of the stop-watch, than of any 
technological or scientific insight per se. 

Despite all the imponderables, the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
in the past done a moderately good job of projecting employment 
growth by occupation, depending on what one’s expectations are about 
the accuracy of such projections. Goldstein (1983) has reviewed the 
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accuracy of the projections made for 1965 to 1975, and for 1970 to 1980. 
The results are as follows (p. 55): 


Percent 
1960-1975 1970-1980 
On Target 39.5 32.8 
Close 39.5 26.8 
Not Close 21:1 40.6 


However, the record was better for the earlier than it was for the later 
projections. Goldstein comments: ‘In all these tests, the most recent 
projections did not do as well as the earlier set, a result that is unsettling, 
since we should expect improvement with experience and better data” 
(p. 59). Goldstein makes a number of recommendations for improve- 
ment. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has developed a methodology for 
translating the national projections into projections for individual states, 
these are more useful for educational planning. 

When we look at the work that will be available for those who go only 
to high school, we find substantial growth in jobs with minimal 
demands, often where not even a good high school education can be 
fully used. The greatest job growth in terms of numbers of new jobs is . 
in occupations with few requirements for education and training, which 
probably comes as a surprise to those who have been bombarded with 
predictions that technological change was rapidly driving up the skill 
content of jobs. Among the ten occupations with the greatest job growth 
between 1982 and 1985, accounting for 6.2 million new jobs, only two 
(registered nurses and elementary and kindergarten teachers) require 
any significant prior preparation beyond basic literacy or typing skills. 
The other eight occupations are: building custodians, cashiers, secretar- 
ies, general clerks (office), sales clerks, waiters, and waitresses, truck 
drivers, and nursing aides and orderlies. 

Among 16- to 21-year-olds, the jobs held quite often require little by 
way of training in order to perform them. The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, for each occupation it lists, identifies the length of training time 
required to learn the job. These measures have been married to the count 
of number of jobs in the Ohio State longitudinal survey. Boris reports 
the results (for the spring of 1981) as follows (p. 111): 
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Percent of Employed 16-21-Year- 


Olds in Jobs Requiring... 
Only a short demonstration 46 
30 days or less training de 
31 days to three months training 19 
Three months to six months’ training 8 
Six months to one year’s training 2 
One to two years’ training 1 


It may come as a surprise that two out of three jobs held by young 
people require less than 31 days to learn, and one out of two require 
only a short demonstration. Only one in ten requires more than three 
months training. As might be expected of jobs that can be learned so 
quickly, they also require little by way of educational preparation. The 
“general educational development’ need for jobs has also been judged 
in the research underlying the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. The 
results, also for 1981, are as follows (p. lt). 


Percent of Employed 16-21 Year- 


Olds in Jobs Requiring . . . 
Up to 8 years of education 27 
9-11 years of education 51 
12 years of education 14 
Over 12 years of education 6 
Six months to one year’s training 2 
One to two years’ training 1 


Eight out of ten require less than a high school education, and only 
6% require more than that. 

These are the levels of schooling required if (for example) 8 years of 
schooling results in a young person achieving this level; the actual 
number of years of school completed by the young people holding these 
jobs in much higher than shown in the above table. 

The point being made, in relation to the future, is that as far as youth 
jobs are concerned, we start from a present low level of training and 
education needed to perform the jobs the economy makes available to 
youth. Even if educational requirements rise and affect youth jobs, there 
is a long way to go before the requirements would outpace educational 
achievements. 


4Of course, some percent of high school graduates have not really reached the 
equivalent of an eighth grade education. And what educational credentials 
employers ask for depends as much on supply of educated people as on the 
real educational requirements of jobs. 
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For employers who actually hire 16- to 21-year-olds, it is easy to see 
why they concentrate so much attention on attitudes and behaviors; 
there is little need for educational levels (in general) to exceed that which 
most youth already possess, and little time is required for training. Thus, 
employers screen on the basis of qualities of personality, appearance, 
motivation, responsibility. These qualities become more necessary than 
screening on the basis of educational achievement. Admittedly, there 
are illiterate and barely literate 16- to 21-year-olds, and these are 
educational failures that result in unemployment. 

Employers who hire adults only, which means the great majority who 
have the better paying, more stable jobs that are sought after, take 
many characteristics into account other than education. Employers look 
for prior experience and a record of good prior employment behaviors. 
The older young adults have passed through the stormy youth period, 
have likely gotten married and ‘settled down.” They are judged to 
make better employees. At this point of transition from youth jobs to 
adult jobs, education becomes just one requirement employers take into 
account. For these adult jobs, will the future change the level of 
education needed? A prestigious panel of the National Research Council 
recently spent two years struggling with the question of what education 
will be required for tomorrow’s jobs. In fact, their report was titled 
Education for Tomorrow's Jobs. The panel concluded (p. 64): 


The problem of designing vocational education programs to meet 
these changing skill requirements is that there is no agreement of 
what these skill requirements will be or even the general direction of 
change. 

The precise direction this change will take is even more difficult to 
specify. For example, while it is clear that the revolution in 
information processing has just begun, we cannot predict precisely 
the range of applications, the speed with which they will be adopted, 
and the skills that workers will need in the new industries that this 
revolution is generating. Given the uncertainty regarding the skill 
requirements of the economy, it is essential that the education of 
America’s young people is designed to enhance their abilities to adapt 
as necessary to these changing requirements. 


The panel does not take on the task of specifying what kind of education 
will enhance these abilities. 

The panel was not exaggerating the difficulty of prediction. One 
school (Ayers & Miller, 1981) strongly advances the argument that skill 
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levels will increase. The other (Levin & Rumberger, 1983) argues just 
as strongly that the jobs of the future will have less skill content. 

What then is the answer? The one this author prefers, in the face of 
this uncertainty, is to create a process that will provide some hope of 
adjusting to the future as it unfolds. A regular interchange between 
industry and education (and I include unions within “industry”’) will 
provide the communication necessary to make the adjustments. Indeed, 
if such processes had long been in place we would not need to be talking 
today about the disjunctures between schooling and work. The first 
part of this paper describes some early attempts at identifying such 
processes, although a great many of them have the characteristic of 
single purpose projects that may not have the staying power or the scope 
of concerns to bring about the adjustments that will be called for. Where 
there are formal processes, as in the case of the industry-education 
councils of the kind developed and advocated by the National Institute 
for Work and Learning, they too often remain abstract, or fail to sink 
roots deeply enough to be either long lasting or effective except at the 
margins. 

The principal recommendation urged for the CED project is that such regular 
processes of joint effort and communication between industry and education be 
established in every community, and that these efforts become institutionalized 
to a degree that gives them some permanence so that collaboration is not 
dependent on a few ad hoc projects engaged in from time to time by a few 
employers. 
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Excellence in Education: 
Lessons from America’s Best-Run 
Companies and Schools! 


Marsha Levine 


Part I 
The Way Schools Are 
Introduction 


Would-be reformers in education have historically approached the 
question of how to improve the quality of public education through 
structural analysis—examining a school’s curriculum, standards, require- 
ments, and performance measures. Such studies inexorably lead to 
recommendations for the alteration and manipulation of these elements, 
as they are believed to be the principal levers of change. However, 
experience in attempts at educational reform tell us that “the more 
things change the more they stay the same.” It is this author’s 
contention that the traditional levers employed by policy makers are 
inadequate; we must look elsewhere for ways to effect change. This 
paper explores a new approach to change in the schools, namely, 
through the dynamics of school culture and environment and their effect 
on the quality of teaching and thus on the effectiveness of schools. 

The current round of educational reform proposals is somewhat more 
comprehensive than previous efforts. Today’s reformers have suggested 
that changes may be required in all of the major components of 
schooling; no one culprit has been singled out, and no one remedy has 
been suggested. However, because there are indications that significant 
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changes in the quality of the teaching force have occurred over the last 
decade, it is not surprising that much attention has been given to the 
question of how to improve the quality of the teachers themselves. In 
dealing with this issue, the various task forces, panels, study groups, 
policy analysts, and researchers have looked at a wide spectrum of 
strategies: teacher education, teacher recruitment and selection, com- 
pensation, and teacher retention. In an effort to devise ways to attract 
and keep the best and the brightest in teaching, they have focused on 
policies that might provide incentives to teachers. For example, it has 
been suggested that recruitment might be assisted by scholarships, 
loan-forgiveness programs, and higher starting salaries. Similarly, many 
argue that retention of the best people might be assisted by the provision 
of a career ladder offering opportunities for considerable salary 
differentials associated with advancement in a hierarchical system. 

While these new incentives might go a long way toward attracting 
better-qualified students into teaching, they will have little long-term 
effect if, once in the schools, these bright new teachers find the 
conditions of employment not only difficult but unpleasant. It is the 
thesis of this paper that improvements in teacher education, recruit- 
ment, selection, and compensation—while necessary—are not sufficient 
for achieving the goal of improving the quality of the teaching force. It 
is also necessary to pay close attention to the problems associated with 
the conditions of work that deter talented people both from entering the 
teaching profession and that drive them out. 

Educators have been slow to appreciate the importance of work 
conditions in improving the schools. Historically it was possible to 
ignore the issue altogether. Socioeconomic circumstances provided large 
numbers of highly talented, self-motivated people to swell the ranks of 
teachers. The years of the Great Depression saw classrooms filled with 
highly trained individuals seeking secure employment. For many more 
years, educated and talented women had few other career options open 
to them. The loss of these people because of retirement and gains of the 
women’s movement has caused the educational establishment to 
confront for the first time a set of problems typically encountered in 
other professions. In truth, there are two distinct problems that 
educators must face. The first is how to create an environment that can 
attract and retain highly skilled, competent people. The second problem 
is how to create an environment that motivates and supports high levels 
of commitment and performance from all teachers. While it is probably 
true that not every classroom will be filled by a superstar, it is also true 
that steps can be taken to attract the career-oriented teacher. Similarly, 
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conditions, rewards, and incentives can be designed to encourage high 
performance from even the most average teacher. This problem has 
been dealt with in numerous instances in the private sector, as there are 
many examples of how business has learned that increasing the 
effectiveness of people in their organizations can be critical to the success 
of the organization. They have looked at organizational environment, 
human resource development, and management as the keys to 
attracting and keeping good people, and to enhancing the performance 
of even the most ordinary employee. It is the purpose of this paper to 
explore the lessons learned about effective organizational environments 
in industry and relate them to the needs of schools. 

Part I will describe what is and has been the prevalent culture in 
public schools. I will briefly summarize some of the literature on 
educational culture and the events that have shaped it. I will also 
address the issue of why there is the need for change. Part II will 
summarize the lessons from well-managed companies about the role of 
culture and people in achieving ‘excellent’ organizations. These 
observations may be seen in stark contrast to conditions generally found 
in schools today. Part III illustrates how, in fact, these “lessons from 
business” are already operative in exemplary, effective, and good 
schools. In Part IV I make recommendations for policies and practices 
that would support conditions designed to both improve the quality of 
people attracted to teaching and to encourage and support the highest 
level of performance from teachers. 


The Culture of Schools and of Teaching 


Culture and Reform. Cultures exist in all organizations. They may be 
weak or strong, and they may have a negative or a positive impact on 
the success of the organization. The culture of an organization is just 
one part of what has been described as “organizational climate.” Halpin 
and Croft (1963) have called the climate of an organization its 
personality. Climate includes the physical and financial resources of the 
organization; the characteristics of the people and groups in the 
organization; the social system or patterns of interaction among the 
people, groups and the organizational structure; the culture or the beliefs 
about how things work; and finally the values about what is important. 
In any organization the shared beliefs and the shared values interact 
with the organizational structures and control systems to produce a set 
of behavioral norms that define “the way things are done.” The culture 
of an organization is the stuff which binds people together. 
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There is a fundamental issue at the core of discussions concerning 
reform directed at improving the quality of the teaching force. On the 
one hand, it is said that reform measures must be consistent with the 
school culture, otherwise they will not take hold. They will be rejected 
in much the same way that the body rejects an organ transplant not 
carefully matched to the donor. Thus, the argument is often made 
against merit pay for teachers: merit pay is fundamentally a sound and 
reasonable idea; the trouble is that it goes against the “culture of 
teaching.” An alternative view is that the powerful and long-lived 
culture of the schools is in need of some fundamental modifications. It 
is no longer a viable support for high performance, it is not attractive 
to well-qualified, career-oriented people. The latter is an especially 
important point because schools can no longer count on a captive 
teaching force; and they are not able to provide the kind of environment 
that encourages and supports behaviors leading to high performance. 

Changing the culture, or even some facets of the culture, is serious 
business. Corporate consultants warn that it is a task that should not 
be undertaken lightly. In a large and established organization a 
fundamental change of culture may take a decade or more to establish 
itself. Such change is indicated only under certain rather extreme 
conditions. The experts argue that one should look seriously at culture 
change if changes in the environment make organizational values 
ineffective. Culture change is also indicated if an organization is 
mediocre or worse. 

I would contend that such indicators describe the conditions of schools 
today and probably have for some time. Furthermore, I would suggest 
that, in order for there to be any significant change in the quality of the 
teaching profession, the culture of the schools must be changed. 

The question of culture change in schools is at the heart of reform 
issues. The nature of this culture is complex, involving not only values, 
beliefs, and norms of behavior, but also the perceptions of the missions 
of schooling as they have evolved historically and politically, and the 
nature of the teaching and learning transactions that take place in school. 
All of this defines the culture of schools. It can attract people to teaching 
or deter them from it; it affects the quality of their work and the 
outcomes of their institutions. Finally, I believe that it provides a 
necessary but very much overlooked lever of change for the educational 
process. 


Subculture of Teaching. Most of the research on school climate has 
focused on the relationship between such climate variables as resources, 
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structure, and student characteristics and achievement of students in 
school. Research on the culture of schools and the conditions of 
teaching focuses on the several dimensions of school culture relevant 
to teacher performance, commitment, and loyalty. The culture of 
teaching may be considered a subculture of schools. There is a set of 
traditions, beliefs, and values that defines acceptable behavior for 
teachers. There are historical, environmental, and circumstantial 
explanations for the way in which that subculture has developed. For 
the most part, the subculture of teaching has been shaped by two major 
influences: the organizational structure of schools and the composition 
of the traditional teacher workforce. Thus, for example, because 
teaching has always been an occupation dominated by women, its ethos 
has been deeply influenced by the broader cultural norms of women’s 
roles and occupational behavior. Similarly, the cellular classroom 
structure of schools also has had a very powerful effect on shaping the 
subculture of teaching. 

A brief summary of those influences will illustrate how these factors 
have defined the subculture of teaching. However, before discussing 
the evolution of the culture of teaching, it is important to say a few 
words about teachers as a group. Over 2 million persons, three-fourths 
of them women, teach in our public schools. As an occupational group, 
they are something between a profession and a workforce: they are 
college educated and union organized; they have comparatively low 
incomes but comparatively high autonomy; they have considerable 
responsibility but decreasing authority; they have a history of high status 
and esteem, but they currently suffer from low status and no esteem. 
They do not enjoy the confidence of a systematic body of knowledge or 
of a shared technology. 

Their workplaces are located where others live, away from where 
others work. Teachers work almost exclusively with children; they 
interact very little with other adults. Their work requires intense and 
continuous personal interaction; they are always “on.” They control 
only a small number of variables associated with learning yet are held 
largely responsible for learning outcomes. They are rarely told how they 
are doing, and there are few rewards for work well done. Their work 
requires engagement and intellectual conflict. They must exert control 
even though they have decreasing personal and social authority. 
Teachers’ work and the source of their rewards is centered in the 
classroom. Essentially all teachers have similar responsibilities and, with 
the exception of department chair-persons or team leaders, the basic job 
functions are the same for beginning teachers as for those near 
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retirement. Finally, much of their clientele would rather be somewhere 
else—and, increasingly, so would the teachers. 

In his excellent sociological analysis, Lortie (1975) identifies some 
dominant characteristics of the culture of teaching: presentism, 
conservatism, and autonomy. Obviously, this is only one of many ways 
to analyze the ethos of teaching and teachers, but it seems to be a 
particularly useful way to clearly see the influences of the organizational 
structure of the schools and the historical role of women in the teaching 
workforce. 


Presentism. The lack of a future orientation, usually expressed through 
a career hierarchy, is what Lortie describes as ‘‘presentism.” The work 
and responsibilities of teaching essentially remain the same throughout 
a teaching career. 

The presentism that is characteristic of teaching is related in large 
part to the occupation’s high turnover rate. This, in turn, is the result 
of the dominance of women in the employment ranks. On the one hand, 
men entering teaching have rarely viewed it as a long-term commitment. 
They usually plan to teach for a few years and then to move on in the 
school administration. The pattern of male administrators and female 
teachers has its roots in the earliest days of public schools. On the other 
hand, until very recently it was expected, and often required, that single 
women would give up their teaching positions when they married; 
married women until recently typically were required to leave their 
teaching positions when they became pregnant. Since women constitute 
three-fourths of the teaching profession, the norms governing their 
employment dominate the occupation. Thus, past employment patterns 
among married women in teaching reveal characteristic movement in 
and out of the field, often dependent upon changes in family 
responsibility or relocation related to husband’s employment, 

The result of this large turnover and cyclical employment pattern 
among women—reinforced by the attitudes of men in teaching—has 
been to keep teaching an ““unstaged”’ career with little future. It is not 
necessary to provide a career ladder for people who probably will not 
be teaching very long. In fact, as Lortie points out, if a large number of 
individuals are rotating in and out of teaching, it is to their advantage 
that they can do so without losing very much in the way of salary and 
without losing anything in the way of status. Thus, the absence of a 
career structure and a salary structure in teaching was satisfying to a 
large part of the workforce. Furthermore, the more stable members of 
the teaching workforce—men and single women—did not have to be 
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satisfied; men because they didn’t look at teaching as a career, and 
women because they had few other options. 


Conservatism. With the term “conservatism” Lortie refers to the 
remarkably unchanging patterns of teaching behavior and classroom 
strategies that describe the profession over time and geography. What 
is responsible for this conservatism? The answer resides partly in what 
has been, up until the last decade or so, a very limited body of shared 
knowledge regarding effective teaching practices. In part, this con- 
servatism also has been influenced by the socialization process for 
“becoming a teacher.”’ The effects of education and training are largely 
overpowered by the student teaching experience. The student teacher, 
typically placed in an isolated classroom setting with an experienced 
cooperating teacher, quickly assimilates the norms and behaviors 
associated with survival in that classroom and in the broader school 
environment. It is here that the narrowly defined professional role 
becomes reinforced while the broader professional model is ignored. 
The isolated classroom structure of the school furthers this closed, 
almost claustrophobic socialization process. Adding this to the fact that 
new teachers have had exposure to such role models since early 
childhood makes it quite easy to understand how teacher culture can 
be so resistant to change. 


Autonomy. The third dominant characteristic of teaching is autonomy. 
Behind the classroom door the teacher is her own boss. The roots of this 
autonomy lie in the structure that schools evolved over time. However, 
autonomy often translates into isolation, with overall negative effects 
on both teaching and teachers. It is in this characteristic that we see 
most clearly the interaction of the two major influences—the workforce 
and school structure—on the culture of teaching. 

The cellular structure of schools has persisted over time with few real 
challenges. Schools developed like expanding egg crates because that 
was the easiest way to accommodate rapid expansion. For a long time 
there was a rapid turnover rate among teachers, largely the result of 
custom and tradition, and later an outcome of local decree. This turnover 
rate reinforced the teacher's role as both independent and autonomous. 
Continuous change in the teaching staff made close cooperation and 
extensive personal inter-relationships almost impossible; and if they 
developed, there was little in the school’s structure that served to sustain 
them. 

Lortie (1975) asserts that the structure and environment of schools— 
isolated classrooms with little expected interaction among teachers— 
also worked to the advantage of a large part of the teaching workforce. 
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It allowed married women, presumed to have additional family 
responsibilities, to control the amount of effort and time they invested 
in their work. Furthermore, the autonomy freed them from having to 
commit to other people’s schedules and confined their work commit- 
ment solely to the hours of the school day. 

The rapid expansion of the public schools resulted in a top-down 
bureaucratization of schooling and centralization of control. Concerns 
about the system and an emphasis on its functioning were further 
reinforced by the application of scientific management to public 
education. The dominant concerns of administrators were regulations, 
standards, requirements, licensing, and certification. The environment 
for teaching and learning at the school level was overlooked. 


A Time For Change 


While the career structure and the environment for working in schools 
may have functioned for a long time, the fact of the matter is that in the 
present they no longer do. This is so because schools cannot count on 
employing the best workers. Women have other options and are now 
interested in career opportunities, not just employment. The culture of | 
teaching has become an obstacle to teacher and school effectiveness. It 
has never supported the individual’s needs to feel competent in her 
work, to identify with a successful organization, to have collegial 
interaction with her peers, to get feedback on how she is doing, and to 
grow professionally. 


Directions for Change. It is disingenuous to believe that the quality of 
teaching will be improved if only policies were enacted that would 
attract the “best students” to teaching. The likelihood that teaching will 
ever again be able to capture so large a segment of the “best and the 
brightest’ is very small indeed. For one thing, as long as teaching 
salaries are tied to public sector salary scales, they will never be able to 
compete with professional earnings in fields such as law, engineering, 
or accounting. The public schools will, therefore, have to concentrate 
on developing environments that support the best efforts and per- 
formance of the people they can attract, and at the same time improve 
their ability to attract and retain the best qualified people possible. 
Failure to make these changes concurrently will result in the continuing 
decline in the caliber of the people attracted to teaching and of those 
who remain in teaching. 

Recognizing the importance of the organizational environment in 
retaining career-oriented, competent people suggests that increasing 
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beginning salaries alone will not have any lasting effect on the quality 
of the teaching force. It may attract a few more competent people, but 
they will not stay unless there exist opportunities for growth and 
advancement, and a supportive environment for doing the job. 

Where, then, should we look for clues for the kinds of changes that 
might accomplish these goals? Our most important resource is the 
teachers themselves. What do we know about their satisfactions and 
dissatisfactions? And how can we use this information to empower 
them? 


Reward Systems. There is a fundamental paradox in teaching: no 
system exists for rewarding that which teachers themselves identify as 
the greatest source of satisfaction—namely, their own efficacy or 
professional ability. This is true in the formal reward system and tends 
to be true in the informal system as well, although some exceptions do 
exist. Seniority and education have been the sole measures for such 
extrinsic rewards as salary, power, and status. However, professional 
expertise has no formal reward. In fact, the organizational structure of 
teaching impedes the development of a formal reward system. Thus, it 
is no wonder that the quality of teaching one is likely to encounter in 
any given classroom depends on the individual abilities and self- 
motivation of the teacher and therefore, on the luck of the draw. 

Teachers as a workforce have had a characteristic response to different 
kinds of rewards. It is conventional, if mythical wisdom, that teachers 
themselves have denigrated extrinsic rewards—power, status, and 
financial rewards. This myth was sustained by circumstances that 
defined the teacher workforce for a long time; in addition, first- 
generation Americans and minorities have traditionally viewed teaching 
as a step up the social ladder in their quest for status and power. 
However, collective bargaining has served to destroy the myth about 
financial rewards. 

Ancillary rewards characteristic of teaching often formed the basis of 
a large part of the workforce’s attraction to teaching. Women, especially 
married women and some men, have always been attracted to the long 
vacations, shorter work day, economic security, and relatively good 
physical conditions associated with teaching. However, this is becoming 
less true today. Many women now seek more demanding and more 
extrinsically rewarding career opportunities. Teacher lay-offs forced by 
enrollment declines and budget cuts have made job security a myth for 
many; and physical violence, inadequate resources, and the absence of 
the amenities of most comparable professional occupations have further 
reduced the realities of these rewards. 
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It is intrinsic rewards that appear to provide the strongest basis of 
motivation for becoming a teacher; and, as one might expect, they are 
largely responsible for teacher satisfaction and conversely, dissatisfac- 
tion. There exists a body of literature concerning the reasons for the 
entrance and departure of individuals in the teaching profession. From 
these studies we can draw a set of conclusions that have implications 
for adjusting the environment and reward systems to be more consistent 
with teachers’ values and beliefs. 

First, such studies support the obvious—that people who go into 
teaching do not intend to get wealthy. Lack of emphasis on income 
level, however, may be less a reflection of values than a function of 
available options. In other words, those who become teachers do not 
believe they can “make it’’ in higher-paying fields (Lortie, 1975; Weaver, 
1981; Schlechty and Vance, 1983). Additional findings indicate the 
following: 


© A decade or two ago, teachers emphasized, more so than they do 
today, job security and upward mobility as occupational attractors. 
(Falk, et al., 1981; Roberson, et al., 1983). 

O Teachers identify the psychic or intrinsic rewards of teaching as - 
motivating them most. When asked why they want to teach, or do 
teach, they frequently cite a desire to work with children and to 
help them learn (Lortie, 1975). 


Rosenholtz’s (1983) review of the research on teacher turnover tells 
us a great deal about why teachers leave the profession. Simply stated, 
they leave because their need for a sense of professional accomplish- 
ment, that is, their ability to have an impact on children’s learning, is 
not being satisfied (see Lortie, 1975; Glenn & Mclean, 1981; Bishop, 
1977; Bredeson et al., 1983; Sergiovanni, 1974; McLaughlin & Marsh, 
1978). The absence of a significant feeling of efficacy in teachers’ 
decisions to leave the profession is consistent with what has been 
identified as an important motivation for becoming a teacher. The 
implication here is that many teachers who can leave do so either 
because of disruptive behavior, distracting conditions, or little oppor- 
tunity to improve their teaching and professional skills. Currently it is 
estimated that only 26% of the most competent teachers plan to teach 
beyond age thirty, while 57% of those in the lowest ability grouping 
intend to remain in teaching (Schlechty & Vance, 1983). Clearly, too 
many excellent teachers leave; yet, many who might become excellent 
teachers if they had the appropriate environment for improvement and 
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professional growth, also leave because they feel themselves to be 
failures. 

But that is not all that happens. Some do not leave but adjust their 
behavior to the conditions surrounding them. They “compromise” 
(Sizer, 1984) or ‘make a deal’’ (Sykes, 1983). The net effect is less 
teaching and less learning, or sometimes none of either. 

Teachers who have “defected” identify conditions related to a feeling 
of inefficacy. If we can reverse these conditions we may be able to stem 
the outflow. Rosenholtz cites the following findings: 


© Lack of opportunity for professional growth (Chapman & Hut- 
cheson, 1982; Frataccia & Hennington, 1982; Bredeson et al., 1983). 

© Inadequate preparation time (Page et al., 1983). 

© Conflict with, or lack of approval from principals with other 
administrators (Corwin, 1965; Chapman & Lowther, 1982; Litt and 
Turk, 1983). 

O Failure to deal effectively with student misbehavior (Bredeson et 
al., 1983; Litt & Turk, 1983). 


Rosenholtz points out that teacher turnover is highest in urban 
schools, where these factors tend to converge. Although low salaries are 
not overlooked, teachers leaving the field stress the importance of these 
other factors over the impact of low salary. 

An important implication of these findings is that changes in these 
conditions for teaching can result in greater teacher satisfaction and 
higher retention rates. Ultimately, the most important implication is 
that the quality of teaching will be improved when teacher efficacy is 
increased. Much of the above discussion is predicated on the view that 
teachers’ needs can be met by increasing the likelihood for professional 
accomplishments. It is also equally true that teachers acutely feel the 
disjuncture between professional expertise and any formal reward 
system. 

The psychic reward of professional accomplishment and the extrinsic 
rewards of money, status, and influence are all important. 


Summary. Schools have for a very long time imposed upon teachers a 
set of working conditions that can only be described as demoralizing 
and debilitating. 

It is one of the paradoxes of teaching that an occupation that is based 
on nurturing, developmental knowledge, motivation, reinforcement, 
incentives, and rewards should itself be so deprived of those 
characteristics in the organizational setting in which it functions. The 
subculture of teaching is in need of change. Teachers themselves provide 
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us with clues to what is wrong. We turn now to some lessons from 
business organizations about how improvements might be made. 


Part II 
The Corporate Experience 


Background 


A review of the literature on education and teaching shows little focus 
on the importance of organizational environment on teacher per- 
formance and school effectiveness. 

In contrast, the most important thing one learns in looking at 
well-managed companies is that these companies recognize the 
interdependence of successful organizations and the people working in 
them. Accordingly, a great deal of effort seems to go into ensuring that 
the climate of a successful business organization is supportive of both 
the psychological needs and the work-related goals of its people. 

This focus on people has not always been characteristic of business 
organizations nor is it now characteristic of all companies. A historical 
survey Of the literature of organizational management reveals two broad » 
perspectives. The first emphasizes the rational task-oriented approach 
to management, which argues that people will do their jobs well if they 
have clearly-defined objectives. This perspective, often called scientific 
management, was well developed in the sociological literature by Weber 
in his studies of the bureaucratic organization, and adapted by Taylor 
in studies of business management (Peters and Waterman, 1983). 

A very different perspective in organizational management is the 
notion that factors other than task definition primarily affect the way 
people do their work. These might, for example, indicate environmental 
or physical factors. This point of view was well developed in the writing 
of Mayo and Barnard in the 1930s. Conceptually linked to Mayo and 
Barnard is the work of Weick and March, which led to an understanding 
of the importance of culture in an organization. The importance of the 
relationship between strategy and structure has been joined by a 
recognition of the importance of the ‘‘software of organization—style, 
systems, staff (people), skills, ‘and shared values” (Peters and Wa- 
terman, 1983). 

Peters’ and Waterman’s study of “excellent companies” identified the 
importance of these factors in characterizing what they considered truly 
innovative companies. The innovative company is one that is not only 
creative but that is also able to respond successfully to change of any 
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kind in its environment. The characteristics of these innovative 
companies were identified as: 


O a bias for action 

a closeness to the customer 

a penchant for autonomy and entrepreneurship 

a recognition of productivity as coming through people 

a driving value of hands-on management 

a stick-to-the-knitting attitude 

a simple form with a lean staff 

a simultaneous loose-tight structure and management style. 


CO Oh OF OF ORORG 


Peters and Waterman, through their case studies, came to the 
important conclusion that “without exception, the dominance and 
coherence of culture proved to be an essential quality of the excellent 
companies.” These shared values and beliefs of the organization, 
shaped, strengthened, and reinforced by the leader, are unquestionably 
found to be the driving force in successful organizations. It is to some 
of these characteristics that we now turn for directions and insights that 
are useful to the schools. 


Characteristics of Effective Environments 


Productivity Through People 

The most important lesson to be learned from America’s well-run 
companies, and from the success of Japanese management systems as 
well, is that human relationships and environments that help people 
function more effectively are what distinguish well-run companies from 
mediocre ones. Leadership, organizational structure, values, and goals 
are all directed toward empowering people. Perhaps the most vital 
insight to be transferred from well-run companies to schools is that the 
success of the organization is dependent upon creating conditions that 
will increase the effectiveness of the people in the organization. This is 
fundamentally different from creating systems that will compensate for 
the weaknesses of the people or overcome their limitations. Schools 
that have tried to “teacher-proof” their curricula and their instructional 
systems, and that have removed more and more authority and 
decision-making power from the classroom teacher, are heading in 
exactly the wrong direction. What is required are policies and 
environments that will attract people who want to be valued for their 
effort and their effectiveness. Such an approach would provide support 
systems that would assist teachers in being effective and that would 
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reward them consistently for their efforts. The fact that people are the 
root of productivity and quality cannot be overemphasized. 

Peters and Waterman (1982) extensively treat this concept of 
productivity through people. They focus on the requirements for 
management to take into account people’s basic conflicts and needs. 
People need to think of themselves as winners: they need praise, they 
want to be treated as adults, and they are strongly motivated internally 
as well as sensitive and responsive to external rewards. Good managers 
will provide a way for people to see themselves as winners. This leads 
to straightforward management approaches that allow one to capitalize 
on people’s intuitive ability and to provide for ways to minimize on 
people’s experience for the benefit of the organization. 

Productivity through people requires careful and continuous attention 
to two important processes: motivation and evaluation. Well-run 
companies extensively concern themselves with these two areas. 
Motivation requires intrinsic as well as extrinsic reward systems. In 
order to utilize the potential of intrinsic motivation, certain conditions 
must be met. They must be able to identify easily with the goals and 
values of the organization, and they must believe that what they are 
doing is inherently worthwhile. This implies providing opportunity and 
space for initiatives in support of a few key values, it implies goal-setting 
activities that allow people to “own” their work and its outcomes. 
Extrinsic rewards need to be tied to clearly identified objectives and 
need to reward behaviors that benefit the organization itself. Evaluation 
in well-run companies is built upon people’s desire to evaluate 
themselves in comparison to others, not by external, outward objectives. 
Also, evaluation must be based on those variables over which the 
individual has some control. It is disturbing to contrast this view of the 
role of people in organizations with the generally prevailing conditions 
in schools today. 


Hands-on Management. Successful companies have developed manage- 
ment styles and characteristics aimed at empowering people. Guiding 
these management styles is an understanding of the basic conflicts 
within people: 

O People need praise; people need to feel they are winners. 

oO Both reason and intuition guide people’s behavior. 

© People need simplicity, yet they develop rich and complicated 

patterns of experience. 

© People are sensitive to external rewards but are also strongly 

self-motivated. 
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© People need meaning for what they do and are willing to sacrifice 
to institutions that provide that meaning; at the same time, they 
need independence. 


How do “excellent” managers implement these understandings? 
They provide countless opportunities for success and freedom of 
expression. They abandon the “one best system” way of thinking and 
allow employees high levels of autonomy. Often they create small units 
of operation allowing for a high degree of interaction and visibility. 
They create and maintain a culture in the organization that supports 
these understandings. It is disturbing to contrast this with the typical 
management style of school principals. 

One effective hands-on management style is to provide a continuous 
presence, to interact with one’s employees and acknowledge their 
activities. This provides a continuous, intense flow of feedback in an 
informal way. At the same time, it creates a sense of relative autonomy 
which allows people to utilize their patterns of experience and their 
intuition. They are encouraged through an expectation that they will 
also participate in the flow of communication. Autonomy does not 
translate to isolation in effective organizations; in schools it often does. 

Some companies provide physical support to the flow of communica- 
tion. For example, IBM is noted for its ubiquitous blackboards (one 
cannot help but note in passing that schools are filled with blackboards 
too!). Cafeterias, dining rooms, and meeting areas are designed with 
contact and communication in mind. These informal systems of 
communication act as tight controls as well; everyone knows what 
everyone else is doing. Contrast this to the norm of information flow, 
communication, and feedback in schools. No one knows what anyone 
else is doing; therefore, nobody can benefit from the activities and 
knowledge of others. 


Autonomy and Entrepreneurship. ‘Excellent’ organizations maintain 
conditions or internal structures that will build intrinsic motivation. 
People must believe that their job is inherently worthwhile and that it 
will make some difference. Excellent companies provide opportunities 
for people to set their own goals in teams. By establishing a few key 
values, they allow employees to create their own initiatives in support 
of those values and to feel ownership for the task and the outcome. 
Front-line managers believe they are in control via this simulated 
entrepreneurship. In contrast, there is very little in school environments 
to support entrepreneurial behavior in teachers. There is no encourage- 
ment and no reward from the system for initiative and risk-taking. To 
the contrary, compliance and standardization are encouraged. Iron- 
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ically, if some of the current reform proposals were to be enacted, this 
would be even more true. 


Simple Form and Lean Staff. Excellent companies allow for autonomy 
and entrepreneurship through a decentralized structure. But simulta- 
neously they maintain a very strong centralized focus through the 
establishment of key values. In order to support autonomy and 
entrepreneurship, the structure of excellent companies is made as 
simple as possible. They are characterized by simple structures and lean 
staffs. The ratio of administrators to operators in such companies as 
Emerson Electric (100:54,000) or Dana (100:35,000) is notable. IBM's 
3-year management rotation system is a built-in control to the 
development of elaborate management structures. One cannot help but 
contrast this to the heavily-burdened administrative structures of public 
school bureaucracies. 


Shared Values. Excellent organizations are able to function with lean 
structures because of the importance placed on strong values shared 
by members throughout the organization. High among the shared 
values are quality, service, innovation, and a respect for the importance 
of people to the success of the organization. The goals of the’ 
organization must also be clearly identified and be easy to identify with. 
It is the culture of the excellent company that ties together the loose and 
tight traits, which on the surface appear contradictory, and permits them 
to operate simultaneously. The achievement of a workable balance 
between centralization and decentralization may well be critical for 
successful school reform. 


Traditions, myths, and legends. Excellent organizations make effective 
use of myths, stories, legends, and traditions in building and 
maintaining a strong organizational culture. Values and beliefs are 
reinforced by the telling of stories, by the development of role models 
through myth, and through the support of traditions. The heroes of an 
organization go far in defining the norms of behavior. Universities and 
some independent and parochial schools make use of myths and 
traditions for establishing values and for maintaining a culture, but it is 
striking how few public schools use them to help establish or maintain 
a sense of mission and purpose. 


The Bridge to Schools 


The Transformational Leader and the School Principal. Peters and 
Waterman (1982) tell us a great deal about the structure of excellent 
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business organizations and about the requirements for supporting and 
maintaining them. But what if one is a part of a “sea of mediocrity” and 
change is needed? How are excellent organizations created? How does 
change occur? 

There is a vast literature on reform in education. Some small portion 
of it deals with the question of organizational culture and the process 
of change (see, for example, Sarason, 1971; Berman & McLaughlin, 
1978). Much of this literature focuses on the tenacious hold that the 
culture of schools and the subculture of teaching have on the process 
of schooling and on the resulting difficulties encountered in attempting 
to make changes. The literature of the business community supports 
this notion of the difficulty of cultural change, and as we have indicated, 
cultural change in any large organization is slow and difficult. 
Convinced of the necessity of making changes, one may seek and find 
models of successful change in both the business and education 
communities. What emerges in all of the literature is the importance of 
leaders. On examination of those leaders, one finds that they share an 
understanding of two important things—they understand how organiza- 
tions change, and they understand how people make changes. Providing 
transformational leadership in either a business organization or a school 
requires the complete understanding that nothing will change unless 
the people in that organization “buy into it.” A transformational leader 
is dealing in the fundamentals of the political and cultural systems of 
his organization, this, in turn, requires change to occur at the most local 
level of operation. 

The recent studies of Goodland (1984), Sizer (1984), and Boyer (1983) 
reinforce this perspective for education. They consistently point out 
that reform in education requires change to take place at the building 
level. Reform cannot be imposed from the top down. The implication 
of this requirement is that the people responsible for the school must 
be responsible for enacting change. We have seen in our brief 
examination of the culture of teaching how outdated norms and beliefs 
maintain a hold on the culture of schools. We have seen how the 
structure of schools supports these behavioral norms and how 
ineffective management allows them to persist. We have also seen how 
this culture, which was tolerated in the past, is no longer acceptable; 
that few good people are electing to become teachers; and that the best 
teachers are defecting. 

Grim as this picture may seem (and it is), there is evidence that reform 
can take place in schools. In many cases, it is these lessons from excellent 
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companies that we have reviewed that are the key operatives in turning 
failing schools into effective ones. 


Part Ill 
Exemplary Schools 


While much of the nation’s attention has been riveted on the problems 
and failures besetting America’s public schools, some researchers have 
been focusing on the identification of models of success—on schools 
that work. The “effective schools” literature describes the organization, 
climate, and culture of elementary schools, largely in urban areas, which 
work in the clear sense of producing higher student performance than 
expected. In parallel, Lightfoot’s in-depth look at six good high schools 
identifies a set of characteristics shared among these public urban and 
suburban and elite private prep schools. (Lightfoot, 1983). The work of 
Coleman, Hoffer, & Kilgore (1981) and that of Greeley (1982) on public 
and private secondary schools, recent research on magnet schools, and 
the study of secondary schooling by Rutter, et al. (1979) have all looked 
at other aspects of what is working in the schools today. This section 
of the paper will briefly review a number of these studies and relate . 
their findings to the studies of well-managed companies in industry. 


Good Schools. Lightfoot’s fine portraits of six overtly different high 
schools (1983) revealed that these schools share more than their measure 
of goodness. Lightfoot identifies a set of characteristics present in each 
of these schools, which she associates with their quality and effective- 
ness. In each, she identifies an ideological anchor—a sense of self, a 
personality. 

In each school that anchor is different, but its weight is similarly felt. 
Each school has a leader with a strong sense of mission, a strong 
personal style, and an understanding of the internal politics of his 
organization. The teachers are treated as professionals in each school 
and have a’ great deal of autonomy. Students are well known and 
expectations for them are high. There are clear codes of behavior and 
everyone knows them—good schools are safe schools. 


Magnet Schools. Magnet schools have a long history in public education 
but have always represented a small renegade group diverging sharply 
from the basic culture of schooling. Public schools have largely been 
shaped by two major forces: geography has determined destiny, and 
public schools have characteristically sought the ‘‘one best way.” 
Magnet schools, in contrast, are characterized by voluntary enrollment 
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and diversity in program. Magnet school curricula are organized around 
vocational or academic themes and draw their enrollments district-wide, 
not from a zoned attendance area. 

The earliest magnet schools were highly selective academic schools. 
Their program and students were so special that they soon developed 
national reputations. The names of Lowell in San Francisco, Central 
High School in Philadelphia, Bronx Science and Peter Stuyvesant in New 
York, and Boston Latin are well known. This model of voluntary 
attendance and a focused program has survived in its original form 
despite charges of elitism. In addition, however, a modern day version 
has developed which seeks to satisfy the twin goals of racial integration 
and quality education (Doyle and Levine, 1983). 

These hybrid magnet schools often have some basic standards for 
entrance but do not have the highly selective admissions policies of the 
earliest schools. What they do have is a unifying theme that might be 
academic, vocational, or artistic. Not all the modern magnet schools are 
designed to improve integration, but many are. Many magnet schools 
reflect the resources and interests of the communities in which they 
develop. For example, the Houston High School for Engineering 
Professions has the support and interests of the energy and high-tech 
corporations of that city. Similarly, the magnet school for the culinary 
arts in Washington, D. C. and Murray Bergtraum High School for 
Financial Careers in New York City have obtained the active involve- 
ment of their respective communities. 

Research on magnet schools has been limited until recently. We now 
have the results of a major study done for the U. S. Department of 
Education (James H. Lowry and Associates, & Abt Associates, 1983). 
Their findings indicate that 40% of the 138 urbran districts that 
developed magnet schools for aiding desegregation have had positive 
results. There are no definitive studies on achievement outcomes 
associated with magnet schools. The Lowry/Abt study reported, 
however, that of the 32 magnet schools that reported student 
achievement, 80% reported an average achievement higher than average 
for their district. 

Many of the characteristics of magnet schools recall the factors 
associated with excellent companies and, as we shall see, also those of 
effective schools. They have a clearly identified mission, strong 
leadership, assume there is no one best way to successful education, 
and have high standards and expectations. The fact that attendance is 
voluntary and some minimal standards of admission and retention are 
employed helps magnet schools succeed as teachers, students, and 
parents all make a commitment when they choose a magnet school. 
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School Ethos. Rutter’s 3-year study of twelve urban secondary schools 
(1979) identified a set of characteristics associated with the school 
ethos—its sense of purpose and commitment. He found these to be 
related to measurable differences in school achievement, attendance, 
and behavior. Rutter’s research focused on processes in the school 
environment that might affect ‘the nature of the school experience for 
both staff and pupils” (p. 106). Among the processes that were identified 
as being associated with pupil outcomes were: emphasis on academics, 
teacher participation in all facets of education including lessons, rewards 
and punishments, pupil conditions, and children’s responsibilities, 
stability of teachers and friendship groups, and staff organization. In 
sum, Rutter’s findings are very important in supporting the idea that 
schools make a difference and that they can be different from one 
another in important ways. 


Coleman II. The 1981 study by Coleman, Hoffer and Kilgore further 
contributed to the identification of those factors in schools that are 
associated with greater success. Here again, stress on academics, high 
expectations, orderliness, and commitment were identified as key 
elements in the success of students in Catholic and private schools as . 
compared to students in public schools. The fact that the school was 
public or private was not the issue, although it became the focus of 
criticism of the reports; rather, differences focused on the schools’ 
environments. 


Effective Schools. Finally, the largest body. of research available on the 
subject concerns effective schools research. The experience of effective 
schools (that is, schools with higher performance levels than expected 
in urban areas), points toward the relationship between school 
organization and cultural variables on the one hand, and student 
performance on the other. These schools differ significantly both in their 
organization and in their culture. What is most striking is that in these 
“different” schools student outcomes (i.e., test scores and other 
measures of achievement) are substantially higher. Furthermore, the 
fact that teacher turnover rates in these schools is significantly lower 
than the turnover rates in comparable schools argues for the ability of 
these organizational and cultural variables to provide some important 
level of satisfaction not experienced by teachers in ordinary schools. 
Finally, they clearly indicate that reduced teacher turnover is associated 
with increased pupil achievement. 

How these results are attained can be gleaned from a review of the 
literature that describes and evaluates these school programs. The 
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typical picture that emerges is one of an organization guided by a 
transformational leader—a principal who clearly, firmly, and simply 
defines the mission of the school as the achievement of some goal, and 
who recognizes achievement of that goal is highly dependent upon the 
commitment, involvement, and skills of the people in his organization. 
What emerges is a pattern of management and leadership directed at 
providing both support and structure to assist the staff to succeed in 
meeting these goals. There is an active recognition that the self- 
motivation and teacher-defined goals of helping students learn is also 
the goal of the organization. Simply stated, the structure and 
management are designed to support the achievement of the congruent 
individual and organization goals. 

A deeper analysis of the effective schools literature (Cohen, 1983) 
illustrates the interrelationship of three elements in effective schools: 
effective classroom practices, management of the instructional program, 
and the generation of a strong set of values or culture shared by students 
and faculty. Drawing from these three streams of influence, the 
following characteristics of effective schools have been identified: 


(a) Factors Associated with Effective Teaching. 

In addition to certain classroom management and _ instructional 
practices, research indicates that at least two important differences 
exist in the work norms of teachers in effective schools as compared 
with those of the average school. First, there is a high level of 
collegiality that replaces the prevailing isolation in most schools. 
Teachers view teaching as shared work, and they have a broader 
understanding of the teacher’s role, which includes participation in 
building-level decision-making, planning, and assessment of needs. 
Also, it extends beyond the isolated classroom to professional 
interaction with other teachers. Another changed norm is a drive 
toward continuous individual professional improvement, which 
replaces the sense of presentism that generally characterizes teaching. 
Learning is not confined to students or beginning teachers; all faculty 
members are expected and encouraged to experiment, to learn from 
each other, to evaluate themselves, and to experiment with different 
methodologies and materials. These norms are supported by the 
principals. Teachers are expected and encouraged to work differently. 
Good principals support their teachers’ personal and professional 
needs to enable them to make these changes. They provide rewards 
and incentives to complement the intrinsic rewards of a growing sense 
of efficacy in teachers in schools. 
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(b) School Level Management of the Instructional Program. 

The organization of the instructional program in effective schools 
is very different from the loosely coupled organization generally found 
in schools (Weick, 1976). The school’s goals, the goals of the 
instructional program, and the performance measures are consistent 
and well-known to students, teachers and administrators. 

The instructional leadership role of the principal is highly developed 
and very important in effective schools. The principal is responsible 
for establishing goals and for ensuring that the instructional program 
and performance measures are articulated with those goals. This 
requires an active role in the instructional program—knowing what 
teachers are doing, providing assistance and feedback to teachers and 
encouragement and rewards for achievement. Cohen’s excellent 
summary of the research on effective principals (1983) emphasizes the 
complex structure in which principals function and those character- 
istics that research has found to be associated with effectiveness 
(1983). Citing the research of Greenfield (1982) and Cohen and 
Manasse (1982), Cohen identifies certain characteristics associated 
with effective management of people: working closely with others, 
managing conflict, utilizing personal resourcefulness, rewarding ~ 
success in those being managed, and giving feedback and support 
(psychological and material) for effort and risk-taking. What is 
described as instructional leadership, in reality encompasses many 
of the dimensions of managing people. 

(c) Shared Values and Culture. 

Successful schools, like “excellent” companies, recognize the 
importance of the social structure of their organization and their 
dependence on the nestablishment of productive norms of behavior 
and a sense of commitment among the people who make up that 
organization. Students and teachers in effective schools clearly 
recognize and identify with the established goal of their school 
because that goal is clear, simple, and consistent throughout the 
organization. They can identify with it because the structure and 
leadership in the school provides the environment necessary for them 
to be able to relate to that goal. 

In addition to the presence of a clearly defined goal, there is what 
Grant (1982) has called ‘‘moral order’ in these schools: a shared set 
of values governing behavior, expectations, and relationships, which 
is consistent and pervasive. Here, the “moral order’’ is particularly 
important. It is another paradox of schooling that although teaching 
and learning by their nature require engagement, commitment, and 
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trust, children and teachers do not typically choose their schools. 
They are assigned to them. Therefore, the establishment of a sense 
of community must be a very deliberate objective and a continuous 
concern. Consistency, fairness, trust, and caring must be deliberately 
nurtured. 


There is, then, a well-defined set of characteristics associated with 
that group of exemplary high-performing schools known as effective 
schools. These schools have clearly defined missions; strong leadership; 
consistency among goals, instructional programs, and performance 
measures; a shared culture or set of values; continuous feedback; 
communication among faculty and between faculty and administration; 
and frequent measures of student performance. These are remarkably 
like the characteristics of the excellent companies. In each sector, these 
characteristics represent a more or less conscious attempt to develop 
and maintain organizational environments that support achievement of 
the organization’s goals through the successes of the people working 
in that organization. They are, unfortunately, unlike the conditions and 
culture generally found in public schools. 


Part IV 
Summary and Recommendations 


Summary 


One way of summing up the condition of teaching is to observe that 
the times have changed but the schools have not. The organizational 
environment of schools and the culture of teaching was shaped in an 
earlier period by an outdated set of forces that have no place in today’s 
schools. The rapid growth of population and public education 
encouraged schools to grow in a particular fashion. Because women 
were largely the teacher workforce, the norms of the larger society 
governing their behavior and occupational roles came to dominate the 
teaching profession. The combination of organizational structure and 
cultural norms governing women’s roles shaped and defined the culture 
of the schools. But times have changed; schools no longer have the 
captive high-quality workforce they once had, and working conditions 
that were once tolerated or tolerable, are no longer satisfactory. 

There has also been a change in the work of teaching. Universal, 
compulsory education and continuing waves of immigration have 
increased the challenge to teachers to be able to communicate effectively 
and engage their students in a positive learning experience. It is harder 
to be a teacher now than it was 25 or 50 years ago. In addition to the 
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fact that the work is less attractive and more difficult, falling enrollments 
have made what was once a stable job no longer secure. At the same 
time, inflation and budget cuts have reduced the real value of teachers’ 
salaries. The status of teaching is at an all-time low. Where a sex 
differential had previously operated, a quality differential now governs 
the profession—other better-paying, higher-status options exist for 
those formerly attracted to teaching. 

But status is not only related to salary. It is intimately tied to efficacy. 
Teachers unable to teach are failures, and there is no status in failing. 
It is difficult to know where to enter the loop—are teachers failing 
because they are not an able group or because they are unskilled? Are 
they unskilled because they cannot learn their craft or because they are 
poorly educated and trained? Are they failing because the task they seek 
to do is impossible? Or are the conditions in which they work not 
supporting their efficacy, or even worse, thwarting their success? 

We do know that the task is not impossible. We have ample evidence 
of effective schools. As for the other issues, each of them is partially 
true. Concern about each of these problems is high right now, and there 
are many options being recommended that will no doubt do some good 
in correcting problems. But what is also true is that concern for the 
problems associated with teacher recruitment, education, and compen- 
sation, without an equally serious concern for the organizational and 
work environment of schools, will ultimately have very little impact. 
The conditions of teaching are not simply a matter of recruitment, pay, 
and retention, although those issues are not to be minimized; the 
conditions of work have everything to do with teacher effectiveness, 
which is in turn directly related to children’s learning. Perhaps the most 
important single lesson that we can learn from studies of excellent 
business organizations is that they create an organizational environment 
which seeks to maximize the effectiveness and satisfaction of the 
individual workers and to make their individual work goals conform as 
closely as possible to those of the organization. 

Schools as organizations have a certain advantage over most other 
organizations: the goals of the individual teachers and the goals of the 
school are well aligned. Teacher satisfaction is heavily based on student 
learning; teachers want to teach, and they want children to learn. They 
want to be instrumental in that learning. The mission of schools, albeit 
sometimes obscured, is likewise pupil learning and achievement. The 
environment of schools, however, too often does not make use of this 
alignment of teacher goals and school goals; sometimes, it acts to 
obstruct their synergy. 
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The literature on excellent companies and on exemplary schools 
reviewed in this paper share some limitations as well as certain 
strengths. In both cases they tend to focus heavily on the role played 
by organizational environment and management in creating effective 
organizations, excluding other factors. 

Both bodies of literature are criticized for generalizing from too small 
and limited a group of examples to a larger universe. The effective 
schools literature, for example, has focused almost exclusively on urban 
elementary schools, although this has been augmented recently by the 
work of Lightfoot, Coleman, Greeley, and Rutter, all of whom examined 
schooling at the secondary level. Both literatures share the same 
research approach, in which the researchers identify effective organiza- 
tions and then work backward to examine those institutions in search 
of shared characteristics. 

The major criticism of each is that they lack scientific rigor (see Ralph 
and Fennessey, 1982; Carroll, 1983). The appropriateness of using the 
standards of scientific research, however, is questionable. As Ralph and 
Fennessey suggest, if the purpose is to inform policy and to “enlighten 
and instruct professional school administrators and to promote a more 
coherent and focused approach to school management,” then a 
demonstration of causality is not necessary. One must also be reminded 
that we stand in grave danger of losing the strength of what we know 
if we insist upon putting social science research into the constricting 
paradigms of the pure sciences. The case study approach and empirical 
method are effective for uncovering the “integrative elements” (Cohen, 
1983) or soft side of school organizations and environments. They may 
in fact not allow themselves to be measured in the strict and precise 
world of the scientific method. This should not prevent the use of 
knowledge about these characteristics, especially in the interests of 
policy and reform. 

It is to the several policy areas of organization and management that 
we now turn. Following the discussion of policy recommendations we 
will conclude with a section on the potential of business/education 
partnerships for motivating and influencing change in schools. 


Recommendations 


Organizational Environment. The literature concerning excellence in 
business and in school organizations make a major contribution in 
turning our attention to a set of organizational characteristics and 
processes that are often overlooked but that are of primary importance. 
The characteristics and processes are linked in an understanding of 
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people’s needs and in the requirement of organizations to integrate and 
utilize that understanding for its purposes. One corollary is an 
understanding that organizations dependent upon the performance of 
people must shift the locus of control to the lowest level in the 
organization. Goodlad (1983) makes this parallel quite explicit when he 
points out that “the concept of vesting autonomy at the local level 
parallels precisely the practices of successful businesses.” 

In order to facilitate change at the school-building level, several 
recommendations can be gleaned from the experience of both schools 
and business. 


1. Size 

Exemplary schools and excellent companies may be large, small, 
or in between. What appears to be more important than actual size is 
the ability of the leadership to create feelings of community within 
the organization. Through structure and management they must be 
able to make the individual feel empowered, a part of the community 
of shared values, and part of the whole. This may be easier to achieve 
in small organizations, but is is by no means limited to them (Peters 
& Waterman, 1983). 


2. Structure 

There must be simultaneous “loose-tight’” coupling among state, 
local, and building-level organizations. Schools’ goals must be tightly 
articulated with the goals established by the state, but autonomy 
must be given at the school level to implement programs to meet those 
goals. The people in each school building must participate in defining 
the implementation process in order to feel ownership. Policy makers 
must appreciate that this process cannot be imposed from the top 
down and that there is no mold for effective schools. If “ownership” 
is important there cannot be “one best way.” Well-managed 
companies do not all look alike, nor do their individual factories or 
branches; neither should “excellent schools.” What they share is the 
acceptance of a process which emphasizes building community, 
shared planning, decision-making, and collegial consensus regarding 
readily identifiable goals. 

This simultaneous loose-tight coupling must be mirrored within the 
school itself. The goals of the school, the performance measures, and 
the instructional program must be clearly articulated and coupled to 
the goals of individuals, but the teachers must be given autonomy to 
be involved and to exercise professional judgment in the implementa- 
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tion, to experiment and develop instructional strategies, and to 
develop curriculum. 

Finally, the instructional program in the school should be organized 
in such a way as to support the interaction of teachers so that teaching 
becomes thought of as shared work. The feedback, communication, 
and learning that goes on in such interaction benefits the teacher, 
improves teacher confidence and effectiveness, and results in 
improved student performance. 


3. Staff Development 

Staff development should be designed to improve teaching 
effectiveness and should grow out of the needs of the teachers and the 
school. In-service credit should be given for development activities 
related to increasing both teacher and school effectiveness. In order 
for staff development to contribute to cultural change, it must focus 
on teacher behaviors, attitudes, and expectations as well as on 
developing specific teaching skills. This implies that the process used 
in staff development is as important as the content. The literature on 
in-service development strongly suggest the effectiveness of peer 
teaching. More specifically, the experience of the Teacher Center 
concept, in which teachers teach teachers, has been a generally 
positive one. Such centers are very popular in Japan but have lost 
support in this country. They should be reexamined for revival. 

There is some evidence that the idea of quality circles, used in 
Japanese and now in American industry, is transferrable to the school 
setting. Quality circles in schools would provide a structure for the 
expansion of teacher roles from one of narrowly defined classroom 
practitioner to one of a participant in a school-wide and school-based 
process. Quality circles can facilitate communication among teachers 
for improving their individual classroom practices as well as for 
building school community and commitment to values and goals. 
These processes can help develop collegial behaviors and expecta- 
tions, and they can facilitate a norm of continuous growth (Levine, 
1978). 


4. Evaluation 

The evaluation system is a central factor in the organizational 
environment of schools. It can function as a barrier to cultural change 
or it can be designed to support change by creating climates associated 
with more effective schools. 

Darling-Hammond, Wise and Pease (1983) treat this relationship 
in their discussion of the purposes, pressures, and policies affecting 
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the evaluation of teaching. Evaluation can have both formative and 
summative purposes. But as Darling-Hammond et al. point out, 
evaluation practices in schools today have few formative functions. 
There have been pressures both from the public and resulting from 
requirements created by collective bargaining, which have resulted 
in the development of procedures that stress summative purposes, 
i.e., renewal of contracts, tenure, and dismissal. While a necessary 
part of the organizational environment, summative evaluation does 
little or nothing toward the development of skills, changing behaviors, 
or building collegial environments. One of the important implications 
of merit pay is that it would create a further requirement for 
summative evaluation processes that would reward some while failing 
to develop the skills and abilities of the teaching force in general. 

Darling-Hammond et al. caution that design of any evaluation 
system is based upon a choice of assumptions about teacher roles, 
teaching as work, and the organization and operation of schools. A 
system characterized by collegiality and continuous growth that 
would support a cultural change in schools would have certain 
assumptions at its foundation. Moreover, one would need an 
appropriate environment in which such a system would be possible. 

Among the policy recommendations suggested by Darling- 
Hammond et al., the following would be most consistent with the 
cultural change we feel is indicated: 


© Separate the formative and summative evaluation processes. 
Summative evaluations can be done by an external group with the 
building principal on the team; and the formative evaluation by 
in-house supervisors, master teachers, and principals. 


© The evaluation system must focus on building teacher efficacy. 


© It should be tied to a professional reward system that includes 
recognition for professional competence and being identified and 
valued as a mentor or peer teacher. 


© It should not establish quotas or rewards that would have the effect 
of increasing professional isolation and reducing collegiality. 


© It should identify and include among desirable behaviors collegial 
interaction and support for school-wide improvement and provide 
rewards and incentives for these behaviors. 


© It should include opportunities for self-assessment and the use of 
relative measures of performance. 
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The evaluation system must be based upon a professional definition 
of teaching. Such a definition includes not only the expectation of 
teachers’ mastery of certain skills and techniques and a theoretical 
knowledge base, but also the expectation for professional judgment, 
decision-making, diagnosing needs and prescribing solutions, and 
evaluating outcomes and growth. Such an evaluation system for 
teaching requires peer governance and peer standards (Darling- 
Hammond, Wise & Pease, 1983). 

School systems, teacher unions, and administrators should be 
experimenting with different models in order to develop more 
effective evaluation systems. For example, the Toledo plan involving 
peer evaluation with the participation of the teachers’ union appears 
to be a promising alternative. 


5. Career Ladders 

Proposals for the establishment of career ladders or hierarchies in 
teaching are directed at altering the norm of “presentism” described 
earlier, which characterizes the subculture of teaching. Career ladder 
plans provide stages of responsibility and salary that are tied to 
competence and seniority. Some career ladder plans include intern- 
ship and training for beginning teachers and the development of 
mentor roles and responsibilities for senior staff. 

Arguments in favor of establishing career ladders for teaching stress 
three very distinct and desirable outcomes. First, it is argued that such 
career hierarchies will attract better-qualified, career-oriented people. 

Second, they will favorably affect the performance of people on the 
job. “Staging” in careers, according to Lortie (1975), results in greater 
effort, ambition, and identification with an occupation. And finally, 
career ladders will create changes that have validity in terms of 
fulfilling the educational goals of schools. Goodlad (1983) argues for 
career ladders not simply because they will make the profession more 
attractive, but because such hierarchies have educational purpose. 
He suggest that career options in teaching should be made on the 
basis of ability, experience, and choice. 

The establishment of career ladders needs to be done with a very 
broad view—including not only the organizational environment of 
schools but also of staff development. This will require time, because 
it really involves a change in the culture of teaching. The Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg Career Development Plan (Schlechty, 1983) appears to 
be taking this comprehensive view. It is built on organizational 
management theory and deals with training, evaluation, compensa- 
tion, rewards, and staffing patterns. We need more such action 
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models to experiment with and from which we can learn. 


6. Rewards and Incentives 

In addition to the incentives created by career ladders, there is 
clearly a need for schools to provide a system that rewards 
competence. Status and power are viable extrinsic rewards, in 
addition to money. Beyond these extrinsic rewards, however, are 
equally important intrinsic ones such as honor, acknowledgement, 
mentoring, public roles, and increased visibility. These carry a double 
pay-off; they not only increase individual commitment and reward 
individual behavior, they also create the myths, traditions, and 
symbols of the school that help build community and commitment to 
shared goals. 

Another example might be small grants to enable teachers to do 
things in their instructional programs that they otherwise could not 
do. These empower teachers and support a sense of entrepreneur- 
ship. 


7. Removing Barriers 

The question of removing barriers to teacher commitment, involve- 
ment, and initiative is another side to this issue. There are barriers of 
time, space, and resources, as well as barriers of attitude and of 
expectations. One frequently hears teachers complain that the simple 
supports to their involvement are not present in schools. There are 
important physical barriers—some teachers have no access to 
telephones, some have no permanent classroom, some share a desk 
with another teacher. Most frequently, teachers complain about not 
having sanctioned time to follow up on something, to plan with 
another teacher, to observe in another classroom, to visit another 
school. These are barriers to teachers’ efforts to improve their skills 
and their effectiveness. They are also barriers to developing a sense 
of community and collegiality in the school. Contrast this with the 
numerous anecdotes in Peters and Waterman (1982) about companies 
where management bends over backwards to support the individual 
efforts and teamwork of people whose energies are directed at doing 
a good job and meeting the company goals. These attitudinal and 
expectational barriers are really management issues, and we will deal 
with them more below. 


Management and Leadership. Among, the characteristics shared by 
excellent companies and exemplary schools is strong leadership. Time 
and again, in discussing examples of each, we are told about strong 
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principals and inspiring leaders. There seems to be no question that 
productive organizations are led by skillful managers. A close look at 
managers in the “excellent” companies reveals, however, that they are 
people managers as well as financial and resource managers. In effective 
schools good principals are also managing people effectively. They 
understand their teachers’ needs and the needs of the organization in 
human terms. 

A most important lesson to be learned from the excellent companies 
is the kind of management skills that are required to achieve this state 
of excellence. Business literature teaches us something about the kind 
of leadership that is associated with taking an organization through 
successful change. Successful leaders, dubbed “transformational lead- 
ers,” do more than manage the structure, human resources, and mission 
of their organizations. They delve into the political and cultural systems 
and direct and oversee dramatic changes in them (Tichy & Ulrich, 1983). 
Transformational leaders understand particularly well the roles played 
by culture in organizations—to provide meaning for why certain 
behaviors are acceptable and others are not, and to provide a way of 
understanding what is going on and what is “right.” 

Strong cultures help organizations engender commitment. Trans- 
formational leaders articulate new values or goals to meet changed 
environments, reemphasize or streamline old missions, and do certain 
things to implement those changes. They use what Tichy calls “change 
levers’’—role modeling, symbolic acts, creation of rituals, the revamping 
of human resource systems (staffing, evaluation, development, and 
rewards) and. of management process systems (Tichy & Ulrich). 
Transformational leaders’ skills include: environmental scanning— 
noticing when change will be required; stakeholder analysis—balancing 
the goals of the organization with the goals of the various interest groups 
or stakeholders; creating a vision; creating commitment; and finally, 
institutionalizing change. 

The parallels between leadership and culture change in industry and 
the requirements for change in schools are strong. What such leaders 
do and how they do it has specific relevance to the role of principals in 
schools. What are the policy implications of this? 

First, the role of the principal in improving the quality of teaching and 
the effectiveness of schools is central. At the same time, we must realize 
that the success of these principals will depend on a set of skills and 
abilities that are not now typically identified or developed in principal- 
training programs. Thus, a second implication is that school systems 
should develop processes directed at identifying individuals with 
potential for this kind of leadership. Principal-training programs should 
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potential for this kind of leadership. Principal-training programs should 
be developed that stress the particular skills and abilities associated with 
managing organizational change and managing people. Further, there 
should be some clinical or intern experience for selecting and training 
principals. Finally, larger schools might consider separating certain 
managerial functions, but the principal should always be seen as the 
visible, active school leader. 

There exist some programs for schools which are designed to put into 
practice some of the lessons learned about management and leadership 
in industry. For example, the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals has developed and tested an assessment center model based 
on the experience of AT&T in identifying potential managers. Honey- 
well, Inc. has developed a management training program for the St. 
Louis Park, Minnesota, school system. District of Columbia school 
administrators and IBM managers will be trained together with the 
involvement of a consortium of other companies and some financial 
assistance from the Clark Foundation. 

Three other steps need to be taken. First, we need to better 
understand the parallels and the differences between school and 
business management. Second, we need to develop links between 
schools and businesses for the transfer of those practices, policies, and 
visions that are appropriate for schools. And third, we need to provide 
resources for the identification and training of principals. 


Bringing About Change: Who Should Be Involved? 


Recommendations for education reform typically are generated by 
education policy experts and legislative commissions at the federal and 
state levels. Occasionally, education researchers are moved to such 
recommendations on the strength of their own studies. At present, the 
currents of reform are being fed by each of these streams. But the 
requirements for change suggest two additional groups with important 
roles to play. 

Based on the conclusion that reform in education must take place at 
the building level and involve change in the culture of teaching, strong 
involvement of teachers is requisite. This point should be obvious, but 
it is not always heeded. Second, the business community has a great 
deal of experience and expertise to offer in the creation of effective 
organizations. The following suggests roles for teachers and business. 


Roles for Teachers. Teachers as individuals, and through their union 
and professional organizations, clearly have an important role to play 
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There has never really been any vehicle or platform for good teachers 
to share what they know, to make contributions to research, or to 
participate in policy debates. Communities often do not involve teachers 
on status commissions, panels, or study groups. With the possible 
exception of contributing to professional magazines and journals, a 
teacher’s professional life ends when he exits the schoolhouse door. 
Surely the expertise and experience of teachers in working with children 
of all ages is valuable to many groups and professionals involved with 
or concerned about children. While teachers are expected to solve 
problems in schools that are generally agreed to have multiple sources, 
there is little attempt to include them in that broader external 
environment. 

Teachers’ unions have contributed enormously to improving the 
working conditions and salaries of teachers. It is, however, also true 
that labor-management negotiations have contributed to adversarial 
roles that make the establishment of community and consensus within 
schools even more difficult. Perhaps the time has come to include in the 
collective bargaining process such issues as the development of 
formative evaluation systems, career ladders for teachers, the establish- 
ment of entrance requirements for teaching, and a role in the governance 
of the profession. Both labor and management must agree that these are 
legitimate areas for collective bargaining and must pursue them 
seriously. 


Roles for the Business Community. We have already identified some roles 
for the business community in helping to bring about change in schools. 
We will re-state them and identify some additional opportunities for 
business to contribute to school improvement. 

The business community’s experience with managing organizations— 
with an emphasis on people as the source of productivity—is relevant 
to the problems of teacher quality and school effectiveness. Links should 
be created between schools and businesses for the purpose of 
transferring this understanding. 

More specifically, business can help school districts develop identifica- 
tion, selection, and training programs for principals as managers and 
organizational leaders. 

Business interaction with individual schools and the teachers and 
principals in those schools reduces their isolation and brings pressure 
to bear on the behavioral norms that have bound teachers and principals 
for too long. Business people working as tutors, aides, and resource 
people on curriculum development teams, training teachers to work 
with computers, or providing summer internship, are providing a 
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valuable opportunity for teachers to work in a collegial environment in 
which their expectations for themselves and for working with others 
may be altered in important ways. These are difficult changes to make. 
They require some understanding of the differences in cultures, but 
they represent a real opportunity for effecting change in schools. 
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A Nation at Risk, the 1983 Report of the President’s Commission on 
Excellence in Education, hit a national nerve because it confirmed the 
diagnosis most Americans had already made, separately, privately, 
sometimes despairingly, about the “rising tide of mediocrity” in our 
schools. The Report brought all the separate, private facts together and 
made them public. A shared experience made public is a powerful force 
in a democracy. It brought people together and energized them. In state 
after state, efforts to turn the tide began almost at once, but no one 
expects instant results. Americans everywhere know that the tide of 
mediocrity rose for almost two decades. They understand that it will 
take sustained effort to reverse it. They do not expect to restore 
excellence overnight, but they do need to know whether we are making 
progress as a nation, and at what rate. That is why we need a national 
census of educational quality. 

A national census of educational quality is no substitute for needed 
local assessments or for the hosts of other special-purpose assessments 
that are conducted sporadically in varying parts of the country, but it is 
no mere summary of them either. Summarizing a collection of partial 
assessments arranged in a series of discontinuous sequences full of gaps 
and holes is a slow and uncertain business. By the time the point is 
clear, much time elapses, and much damage may be done. A national 
census, a steady monitoring of the overall quality of American education 
over time based on a national test administered annually to a national 
sample of students could and should shorten our response time 


BARBARA LEARNER is Director of Lerner Associates, Princeton, N.J. 


1This article is an updated version of a background paper first prepared for the 
Committee on Economic Development in December, 1984. It was first published, 
in part, in the March, 1987 NASSP Bulletin. 
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dramatically. We cannot afford to wait another 20 years to find out how 
we are doing. 

However praiseworthy its purpose, a national test raises fears of a 
national curriculum, imposed like some great stifling strait-jacket on the 
entire country. Those fears run very deep in the hearts of Americans 
who believe, as I do, that in education as in so many other areas of 
American life, our diversity is our strength, the source of the creativity 
and flexibility that have characterized us as a people at our best. We 
know we need national excellence to sustain ourselves as a prosperous 
and stable democracy, but we are convinced that there is always more 
than one way to achieve it. That makes us instinctively wary of the 
dangers inherent in federally imposed uniformities, especially in the 
intellectual realm. 

Happily, those dangers exist only when tests of specific content in 
particular subject matter areas are employed. They vanish when we 
measure basic skills like verbal and mathematical reasoning abilities 
(V&M) because tests of these skills have no particular content emphasis, 
only a quality emphasis. Rigorous intellectual training develops them, 
irrespective of the content on which that training focuses. For these 
purposes, any reasonable educational curriculum is as good as any 
other. What matters is that students work hard at it, and be held to high 
standards of clarity and precision in the use of words and numbers. If 
that is done, it does not matter what exact pattern or sequence of 
subjects any particular state or local authority chooses to emphasize. 
No state’s students would have an inherent advantage over those from 
any other state on a national test of V&M. 

That is one compelling reason why tests of these skills should form 
the core of a national census of educational quality, but there is another 
equally compelling one: The prime requirement for a truly useful 
national census is continuity of measurement. To provide it, we need 
measures that let us make fair comparisons of educational performance 
from year to year and from decade to decade, measures of intellectual 
skills and abilities that retain their relevance over time and across 
activities, giving us a set of constants against which to chart the 
intellectual course of the nation. 

Accordingly, we should be wary at the outset of measures of specific 
content in particular areas; usually, obsolescence is built into them 
because knowledge grows and changes. We should be equally wary of 
any measures touted as innovative or creative. Innovation and creativity 
are the lifeblood of a free society, but they are not the building blocks 
for a continuing national census of educational quality. For that purpose, 
we need numbers that are as durable and useful as population figures. 
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The Measures We Need 


The most durable numbers in the psychometric world are scores on 
standardized tests of verbal and mathematical reasoning abilities. Tests 
of this type are among the oldest psychometric devices in existence. 
They have been in continuous use in one form or another with samples 
of American students, workers, and military personnel for more than 
half a century. As a result, we have slowly accumulated a massive 
amount of data about their utility. What we have learned is that common 
measures of these two basic intellectual tools retain their relevance over 
time and across activities to a quite remarkable degree. 

This was clear early on with regard to the relationship between V & 
M and academic excellence. Eastern colleges began using tests of this 
type to predict high school students’ chances for success in college in 
the 1920s. Prior to that, they relied on tests that required knowledge of 
a particular curriculum, one that was common in eastern prep schools 
but rare elsewhere, putting good students from the hinterlands at a 
disadvantage. The new test, the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), did not 
measure mastery of any particular curricular content. It sought to 
measure basic skills necessary for all successful college-level work, and 
it succeeded. 

Students with high scores on the SAT usually did well in college no 
matter what they studied in high school and no matter what they major 
in college. Students with low scores usually did poorly. Often, they 
dropped out or flunked out, again, irrespective of the nature of their 
high school curricula or of their collegiate specialty choices. They still 
do, and the data indicating that this is true grow more impressive with 
each passing decade. During the last one, more than one million 
students took this test each year and the relationships discovered in the 
1920s were reconfirmed on a massive scale (Lerner, 1980; Angoff, 1982; 
Cohen, 1985; Cronbach, 1985; DuBois, 1970; Goldman & Slaughter, 1976; 
Jackson, 1977; Wallace, 1970). V & M show a consistent positive 
relationship to successful performance in all academic fields, and they 
can be honed to a high level of development by any high school 
curriculum, so long as it is an intellectually rigorous and demanding one. 

The relevance of V & M to the world of work is just as ubiquitous, 
but it took longer for that to become clear, at least in the civilian world. 
A large part of the problem was a lack of adequate data. To get adequate 
data, you need adequate sample sizes. In the academic world, that is 
no problem; thousands of students, often hundreds of thousands, take 
the same exams for the same general purposes at about the same time 
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each year. Sometimes, as many as a million and a half do. There is no 
corollary to that in a diversified, competitive, free-market economy. No 
single private firm, not even a so-called corporate giant, has enough 
workers doing the same job at the same time to have samples as large 
as a million or even a half a million. Very few firms have samples of this 
sort in the hundreds of thousands or even in the hundreds. These facts 
are reflected in the average sample size in published studies of the use 
of test scores in American business and industry prior to the late 1970s. 
It was 40 (Lerner, 1983). 

Sample size was never a problem in the military. The armed services 
pioneered in the development of large-scale multiple-choice tests, first 
employed in this country in 1917, in response to the need to screen, 
train, and place a million and a half recruits in World War I. The major 
screening instrument employed then was the Army Alpha Test, which 
was replaced, first by the Army Classification Battery (ACB) and later 
by the Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery (ASVAB). What all 
three tests have in common with each other and with the SAT is their 
emphasis on V & M, and the military’s long experience with them shows 
that these abilities play as broadly critical a role in successful job 
performance as they do in successful academic performance. 

We know that because the military has amassed adequate, large- 
sample data on the relationship between V & M and competence in an 
extremely diverse array of military jobs, including cooks, clerks, 
welders, dental hygienists, radar repair people, personnel administra- 
tors, and small-weapons mechanics. The correlations are positive in 
every case. They are highest for managerial and professional jobs and 
for all jobs, white collar or blue, in which problem solving is an essential 
element; lowest for semiskilled and unskilled ones, but they are always 
positive and always high enough to matter in practical terms (Lerner, 
1983; Helm, Gibson & Brogden, 1957; Hunter, 1980; Schmidt, Hunter 
& Pearlman, 1981; Humphreys, 1982). 

That, at any rate, is what the published data show. Unpublished data 
suggest that the relationships are even more critical. In the 1970s, when 
military prestige was at its lowest ebb, the services were forced to reduce 
their standards to meet recruitment needs. They accepted large numbers 
of low-scoring recruits, and the results, according to the report on the 
unreleased twelve-volume Army Training Study obtained by The 
Washington Star, were sobering. The conclusions were that many crews 
manning tanks and air defense systems were unable to remember or 
retain knowledge learned in basic training once they reached the field 
and that “the only demographic variable significantly related to 
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retention was mental category [as assessed by the tests]’’ (Fialka, 1980; 
Holden, 1980). 

In civilian work, the relationships and results are essentially the same, 
but both were obscured, especially in the 1960s and 1970s, by repeated 
claims that test scores correlated. only with academic success and not 
with job success and were therefore irrelevant to excellence in what 
educational researchers like to call “the real world.” Many employers 
knew better all along and were deeply disturbed about the increasingly 
negative impact of declining educational standards on work force 
productivity, but claims to the contrary—based on the inconsistent 
results achieved with small sample research in the private sector—were 
widely publicized, and achieved much credence among educators and 
academics (Ghiselli, 1966; Jencks et al., 1972). 

The refutation of those claims was not widely publicized, but it was 
decisive, nonetheless. It came about as a result of two major 
developments. First, researchers learned that their reliance on small- 
sample research had been misplaced and that the numbers needed to 
draw valid conclusions were much larger than they had originally 
anticipated. Second, they learned how to combine data from large 
numbers of small-sample studies, through a new technique called 
meta-analysis, to create large aggregate samples. Whenever this was 
done, the inconsistencies disappeared, and the same pattern reasserted 
itself: Relationships between V & M and occupational success, 
competence, and productivity are positive across the board in civilian 
life as in the military (Lerner, 1983; Hunter, Schmidt & Jackson, 1982; 
Schmidt, Hunter & Urry, 1976; Schmdt & Hunter, 1977, 1978). 

There have now been several very clear demonstrations of this fact. 
The largest was a Labor Department study exploring the relationship 
between V & M, as measured by the U.S. Employment Services’ General 
Aptitude Test Battery (GATB), and occupational competence in 500 
different jobs (Hunter, 1980). All the correlations were positive. Once 
again, they were highest for jobs that required problem solving, lowest 
for jobs in which routine procedures were routinely followed; but they 
were always positive and always high enough to have practical impact, 
on individual businesses, and on the American economy as a whole. 

The bottom line, then, is that V & M have had very broad utility across 
a very wide range of situations for a very long time in academia, in 
business and industry, and in the military. Everything we know 
suggests that will be true in the future, too. That is why we need an 
annual measure of how good a job our students are doing developing 
those skills. It would give us a meaningful index of educational quality, 
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a way of judging progress over time, and an early warning system for 
declines. 


The Measures We Have 


Currently, we have nothing of the sort. The closest thing to it, the 
SAT, tells us a lot about the V & M of American 17-year-olds who plan 
to go to college but nothing at all about those who plan to go to work 
instead, and nothing about their younger brothers and sisters either. 
All we have with which to assess the progress of all those other 
American students is a patchwork quilt of data from a collection of other 
partial assessments using a variety of other tests at varying times in 
varying parts of the country. As a result, the picture of American 
education as a whole can only slowly be pieced together, and many 
gaps and holes cannot be closed at all. 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NEAP) was 
supposed to remedy all that by giving us meaningful data on the 
intellectual progress of a fully representative sample of American 
students over time. NAEP began as an exploratory committee in 1964 
and was in full operation by the time the slide into educational 
mediocrity began to manifest itself on large sample tests, but NAEP’s 
tests were not among the first to confirm the existence of the slide. They 
were among the last. Evidence of the great decline in the intellectual 
achievement of American students in the 1960s and 70s showed up first 
and most clearly on tests of V & M like SAT. It was confirmed, after a 
bit of a time lag, by falling scores on tests of specific content in particular 
subject matter areas like those administered by the American College 
Testing (ACT) Program and taken by about half a million students a 
year. It showed up last and least clearly on the tests administered by 
NAEP (Lerner, 1982). 

The problem was not with NAEP’s samples. They were large enough 
and much more representative of the entire population of American 
students than either the SAT or the ACT samples. The problem was 
with NAEP’s tests. They differ from both the SAT and ACT tests in being 
criterion-referenced rather than norm-referenced. Criterion-referenced tests 
are designed to tell us how many students have met certain pre-specified 
academic objectives and how many have not. Essentially, they answer 
a yes-no or pass-fail type of question. They cannot give us detailed data 
on how many students have exceeded those objectives or by how much 
because they are not designed to compare students with their peers or 
with other students in other times or places. That is what norm- 
referenced tests are designed to do, and that is why they were able to 
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tell us not just about the existence of the decline but something about 
its magnitude—half a standard deviation on the SAT—and something 
about its source—the decline on all norm-referenced tests was much 
greater among students at the top of the score distribution than among 
those at the bottom. 

The decline at the top was so steep that the absolute number of students 
scoring over 650 on the verbal half of the SAT declined 45% between 
1972 and 1982. That means the pool of top talent available for scholarship 
and research, for business and industry, and for the military has actually 
shrunk. We need to enlarge it again as quickly as we can by encouraging 
excellence in our schools, and we need tests that will let us gauge our 
progress at that vital task. The best-calibrated gauge for these purposes 
is a norm-referenced test. That is why a national census of educational 
quality should include not just a test of V & M, but a norm-referenced 
test of those essential, all-purpose abilities. 


An Educational Emergency Bell 


A maximally useful national census of educational quality would start 
there, but it would not stop there because we need to know what is _ 
happening to students at the bottom of the score distribution as well as 
to those at the top and in the middle. Every student may not be able to 
achieve intellectual excellence, but all but a handful can master the 
prerequisites for its development and should, because they are also the 
prerequisites for minimally competent functioning in everyday life in 
modern America and in every other economically developed society, 
too. Those prerequisites are literacy and numeracy. Students who leave 
school without them are, in most cases, not just unemployed but 
unemployable. They have no chance in life and no real choices other 
than the grim alternatives of welfare or crime (Lerner, 1981, 1982). They 
are in real trouble, and so are we whenever their numbers grow too 
large. 

The first step toward ensuring that they don’t is a consistent count 
of their numbers, and for that purpose, a criterion-referenced test is 
needed, a test that spells out a minimum standard below which no child 
will be allowed to fall without making a loud, clear blip on our national 
screen, a warning signal to all of us to focus our efforts and redouble 
them. 

NAEP’s criterion-referenced tests are ideally suited for this purpose, 
but they tell us much less than they should, because NAEP has chosen 
to use them to measure everything but student literacy. The usual excuse 
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is that there is no single, universally agreed-upon definition of literacy 
and no wholly objective way of arriving at one. That is certainly true, 
but is equally true of everything else NAEP measures. There is, after 
all, no single, unchallengeable definition of exactly what specified 
objectives 17-year-olds need to meet to be judged competent in science, 
for example, or in civics or social studies or music or art or international 
understanding; yet, NAEP has shown no hesitation at all in providing 
us with definitions in all of those areas and a host of others. 

NAEP’s problems with student literacy are political, not technical. 
During the brief period in the early 1970s when they were forced to 
measure it, they did it competently (Gadway & Wilson, 1976; Mead, 
Noe, & Forbes, 1979). Of course, their definition of literacy—their 
criterion—was not an unassailable one. Definitions never are, but NAEP 
set as reasonable a standard as we are likely to get and we did, as a 
result, learn something about how many American 17-year-olds in 1971, 
1974, and 1975 were functionally illiterate—unable to read and respond 
appropriately to simple written instructions of the sort that are 
ubiquitous to everyday life in these United States—the sort that appear 
on frozen food packages and parking tickets and help-wanted ads and 
job applications and safety signs in shops. 

NAEP told us that some 12.6% of American 17-year-olds were 
functional illiterates during those years, but not to worry—there were 
slightly fewer of them in 1975 than in 1971. Many Americans did worry, 
though, enough of them to form the largest grass-roots movement of 
this century, the minimum competence testing movement, demanding 
in state after state that educators test for literacy and numeracy and not 
allow students to graduate without those skills (Lerner, 1980, 1981). 
Black parents worried more than white ones, supporting the movement 
with fervor, and with reason: By NAEP’s count, a full 41.6% of their 
17-year-old sons and daughters were functionally illiterate in the early 
1970s (Lerner, 1980, 1981). 

Both sets of parents and most other Americans, too, would have been 
more worried still if they had known that NAEP’s grim figures were 
gross underestimates and that the true number of American 17-year-olds 
who ended their school careers still illiterate in the 1970s was closer to 
20% for the population as a whole, closer to 60% for the black population 
alone. Sadly, the higher numbers are the true ones, because NAEP’s 
count of American 17-year-olds—for purposes of their literacy tests if 
for few others—excluded high school dropouts. High school dropouts 
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in the 1970s accounted for about 20% of the total age group,” and their 
scores on all known tests of cognitive skills and abilities, NAEP’s 
included, are far below those of students who remain in school. 

A national illiteracy rate of 20% with rates for major subgroups that 
are more than twice that is a national time bomb, and we need to know 
if it is still ticking away as ominously today as it was 10 years ago. There 
is reason to hope that it is not, based on the data provided by those 
states that responded to the movement as Florida did, by adopting and 
enforcing minimum competence standards for high school graduation, 
but there are no meaningful national data to give those hopes a firm, 
country-wide foundation. NAEP never measured literacy among 
American 17-year-olds again and has no plans to do so (Werner, 1986).° 

Limitations of local as opposed to national data notwithstanding, 
Florida’s experience is worthy of note (Debra P. v. Turlington, 1983, 
1984). Florida’s minimum competence test is somewhat stiffer than 
NAEP’s particularly with regard to numerical literacy, and 80 to 90% of 
its black high school students failed it the first time they took it. By the 
fifth try, less than 10% of them failed. Results like these do not prove 
anything about the nation as a whole, but they do at least suggest that 
when the facts about a bad situation are made clear to them, Americans. 
will act to rectify it. Getting a good national census of educational quality 
to give them those facts is no easy task, but it is an essential one. 

No nation, not even a rich and powerful one like ours, can afford to 
write off a fifth of its potential young workers each year and still hope 
to sustain a growing population of aged retirees. Neither can any nation 
hope to maintain its place in the world and the standard of living that 
goes with it when the intellectual development of its young people falls 
as much as a full standard deviation below that of some of its main 
foreign competitors, as ours did in the 1960s and the 1970s (Lerner, 1982, 
1983). We must know the crucial facts about American education if we 
are to sustain the pressure for positive change. A good national census 
of educational quality can supply them. 


2According to the Department of Education’s National Center for Education 
Statistics, the dropout rate in recent years has been about 27%. In Fall 1985, the 
Census Bureau conducted its owrt survey and concluded that the dropout rate 
was closer to 16%. My own estimate of 20% is a compromise figure that leans, 
heavily, towards the Bureau’s number. 


3NAEP did, finally, measure literacy again in 1985, but only among 21 to 25 year 
olds and, to further frustrate needed comparisons, a different test was used. See 
Leslie M. Werner, ‘Thirteen Percent of U.S. Adults Are Illiterate in English, a 
Federal Study Find.” New York Times, April 21, 1986, Al. 
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The Alternative: Avoiding the Questions 
and Mumbling the Answers 


To get such a census, we must first understand why we do not already 
have one. We must understand why NAEP has not given us the facts 
that we need and why no agency with a mandate similar to NAEP’s is 
likely to give them to us. The obstacles are not technical. There are no 
technical obstacles to the collection of the facts that we need, and no 
financial ones either. Literacy rates and excellence in the development 
of V & M are easy things for competent psychometricians to measure, 
and NAEP’s psychometricians have always had high levels of technical 
competence. NAEP is and always has been adequately funded, too 
(Doyle, 1983; National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1976; Green- 
baum, 1977; Tyler, 1982; Wood & Power, 1984), and literacy and V&M 
are cheap to measure—much cheaper and much more informative than 
the long and growing list of subjects and topics for which NAEP’s staff 
is busily devising new criterion-referenced tests. 

The problem is that facts which provide clear answers to hard 
questions about the quality of American education are threatening to 
many educational researchers. Left to their own devices, they tend to 
either sidestep the questions or mumble the answers (Lerner, 1982; 
Adelson, 1983, 1984; Doyle, 1983; Finn, Jr., 1983; Finn et al., 1984). 

Consider the history of NAEP. Although it presided, from the 
beginning, over a staff composed almost solely of psychometricians, its 
leaders initially denied NAEP was a testing organization. They 
continued to deny it heatedly for several years, all the while going about 
their business: Devising, administering, and scoring tests of repre- 
sentative samples of American 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds. These were not 
tests, you see; they were assessments. Most non-NAEP psychometri- 
cians use the words test and assessment pretty much interchangeably, 
and NAEP’s psychometricians no longer make a big point of their early 
distinction. When the contract for NAEP’s services was transferred from 
its initial holders to the Educational Testing Service (ETS) in 1983, it 
became more difficult to repeat the line: “We are not a testing 
organization.” 

NAEP’s fledgling attempts to deal with its fears about being a national 
testing organization may have been foolish, but its fears were not. 
Educators are sensitive about having the performance of their students 
compared with that of other students in the best of times, and NAEP 
was not launched in the best of times. It was launched in the late 1960s, 
when news of the decline in educational standards and performance 
that began in the early 1960s was just beginning to spread and the war 
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on testing to which it gave rise was just revving up. It was a time of 
growing social and political turbulence: Protests against America’s 
involvement in the Vietnam War were increasingly spilling over into 
protests against American society in general and its schools in particular. 
They were denounced with rising vehemence as repressive institutions 
devoted to the promulgation of elitist practices. 

Leaders in the educational establishment, professors of education and 
their colleagues in the social sciences, did not resist the attack. With 
very few exceptions, they endorsed it. Often, they led it, almost always 
with enthusiastic support from the media. In such a climate, the 
pressures to relax lagging school standards still further were powerful. 
Evidence that intellectual performance was declining and that a very 
different course of action might be warranted did not make these leaders 
pause. It made them angry and focused their anger on the tests that 
provided the bad news and the organizations that produced them. The 
tests were norm-referenced tests like the SAI, and the organizations 
were large testing organizations like ETS. The attacks on both were 
harsh, and they were conducted with growing success when the leaders 
of a much larger organization, the 1.8 million member National _ 
Education Association, lent its enormous resources to the war on testing 
(Lerner, 1980; Rudman, 1977). 

NAEP responded by denying that it was a testing organization and 
by eschewing the use of norm-referenced tests. By using only 
criterion-referenced tests, its psychometricians minimized the possibil- 
ities for comparison and sidestepped hard questions about the decline 
of excellence in American schools. Questions about the decline in 
minimum competence proved momentarily harder to sidestep. Prodded 
by a short-lived Commissioner of Education, who launched the equally 
short-lived ‘Right to Read” campaign, NAEP’s psychometricians had 
to measure literacy in the early 1970s, and they did, but they managed 
to mumble the answers so softly that even the Excellence Commission 
could not hear them. A Nation at Risk reported that “about 13% of all 
17-year-olds in the United States can be considered functionally illiterate” 
[emphasis added]. The “about 13%” figure is NAEP’s 12.6%, but that 
is not the correct figure for “all 17-year-olds in the United States,” only 
for those who were still in school at that age. Data on the other 20%, the 
dropouts, are not included. The Excellence Commission overlooked 
that crucial fact, and no wonder. To find it in NAEP’s publicly financed 
report to the American people, you must read a footnote that refers you 
to an appendix which includes, finally, a terse note to that effect. 
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This particular criticism of NAEP is not as well known as it should 
be, but criticism in more general terms had grown endemic by the early 
1980s (Doyle, 1983; National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1976; 
Greenbaum, 1977; Tyler, 1982; Wood & Power, 1984). The substance of 
it was that an agency created to serve the American public by making 
available to it meaningful data on the quality of American education 
was still largely unknown, more than a decade after its creation and 
likely to remain so. It is not easy to publicize an agency whose sole 
product is a long series of largely uninterpretable criterion-referenced 
tests. That is why the original holders of the NAEP contract lost it, and 
there is a certain poetic justice in the fact that ETS—unfairly vilified in 
the 1970s—came back to win this plum in the 1980s. 

Poetry aside, can the American public expect better, now that ETS is 
in charge of NAEP? The answer, alas, is no. The cast has changed, but 
the script has not. NAEP continues to sidestep hard questions about 
comparative excellence in American education by avoiding the use of 
norm-referenced tests of anything, let alone V & M. It continues to rely 
solely on criterion-referenced tests and to use ten or more of them, 
rotating them on a complex and costly schedule of alternating cycles. It 
does all that and more—it promises to do much more (Wirtz & Lapointe, 
1982; Laponle & Koffler, 1982)—but it will not do the one thing that 
would give us a clear answer to another hard question: How much 
progress have we made in eliminating illiteracy in America since 1975? 
The new NAEP, like the old, will not measure student literacy or 
excellence. 

The new NAEP will not simply repeat all the old NAEP tests with the 
old NAEP samples, though. It promises us continuing creativity and 
innovation in both realms and, if allowed to proceed, will doubtless 
deliver. That is unfortunate because it will vitiate any possibility of 
making meaningful comparisons of educational quality over time. To 
make such comparisons, we need a constant standard, and the way to 
get one is to repeat the same test year after year and decade after decade, 
using comparable samples each time. If different tests and/or noncompa- 
rable samples are used, we have no basis for comparison, no way of 
knowing whether the scores represent educational progress or retrogres- 
sion. Faithful repetition is the key to comparisons over time, and 
comparisons over time are the sine qua non of honest appraisals of 
educational performance. 

That is true regardless of the type of tests used. The old NAEP’s 
criterion-referenced tests were not quick to tell us about the educational 
decline and never did give us a sharp picture of its magnitude, but 
because they were faithfully repeated, they did at least register its 
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existence, eventually. Criterion-referenced tests can never give us the 
kind of fine-grained comparative data that norm-referenced tests 
provide, but when faithfully repeated, they can at least tell us in which 
direction we are headed. The new NAEP cannot be counted upon to 
do even that much. The problem is not just that we won't be able to 
compare the 1985 illiteracy rate with the 1975 rate because ETS won't 
repeat NAEP’s literacy test. The problem is that we wouldn’t be able to 
make the comparison with any certainty even if ETS did repeat it because 
ETS began its stewardship of NAEP by abandoning its practice of 
sampling by age, choosing to sample by grade instead. As a result, score 
changes on tests that are repeated will be ambiguous. We will not know 
whether they represent real changes in educational performance or 
spurious alterations attributable mainly to shifts in sample composition. 


Institutionalizing the Census and 
Keeping It Honest 


The history recounted above, and similar psychometric histories 
(Lerner, 1982, 1983; Wolf, 1983) point to one obvious conclusion: We 
will get the facts that we need only if their collection is specifically 
required by law. Laws and regulations that provide only a general 
mandate for the collection of educational data, leaving the technical 
specifics to educational researchers will not suffice. Unless we tell them 
precisely what we want, using unmistakable psychometric language, 
the odds are high that they will use the discretionary leeway inherent 
in their near monopoly on technical expertise in this area to sidestep 
our most urgent questions and/or to mumble the answers we most need 
to hear. 

Here, then, are the magic formulas, the words that—if written into 
law—could get us a meaningful national census of educational quality, 
one that keeps a constant check on both minimum competence and 
excellence and on progress in navigating the steps between them. 

1. A norm-referenced test of V & M 

2. A criterion-referenced test of literacy 

3. Faithful repetition of both annually with moderate-sized repre- 

sentative samples of all American 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds, 
whether in school or out 

4, Faithful repetition of both decennially with large representative 

samples of the same three population groups 

5. A monitoring system to maintain test constancy on both an annual 

and a decennial basis 
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Enough has been said in the foregoing pages to enable an intelligent 
consumer of educational research to understand all of the above 
formulas except the last one. To grasp the point of that it is essential to 
distinguish between (a) repeating the same test each year and (b) 
repeating all of the same test questions each year. Therefore, (a) is 
necessary if you want the kind of comparative data that will allow you 
to make reliable judgments about progress—or its absence—over time; 
(b) is not necessary and not desirable either, because it invites cheating, 
and cheating empties data of its meaning. To do (a) and avoid (b), the 
actual test questions used each year must vary, but their level of 
difficulty must not. It must be kept constant, usually through a technical 
process known as equating and occasionally by variant means. In either 
case, a monitoring system is needed to check periodically on how 
successfully the process has been carried out during different time 
spans. 

The importance of these periodic checks on test constancy is well 
illustrated by data on the SAT. They show that efforts to hold the 
difficulty level of the test constant over the years were quite successful 
from 1941 to 1963; less so from 1963 to 1973, when some downward drift 
occurred, making it a bit easier to get higher score after 1963 than before 
(Modu & Stern, 1977; Stewart, 1966). The SAT was also easier to read 
in the 1960s and the 1970s than it was in the 1940s and the 1950s; the 
difficulty level of reading passages on the test declined, as measured 
by the Dale-Chall formula, from a corrected grade level of 13 to 15 to 
only 11 to 12 (Chall, 1977). All in all, SAT scores in recent decades 
probably underestimate the great American score decline by about 8 to 
12 points, roughly one-tenth of a standard deviation. A legally required 
decennial monitoring system like the one recommended here cannot 
guarantee that no similar shifts will ever occur in a national test of V & 
M, but it will at least allow us to detect, measure, and publicize any 
shifts that do occur, protecting us against the risk of mistaking a lapse 
in test standards for a rise in achievement levels or vice versa. 

A law with these specifics written into it would go a long way toward 
guaranteeing the American people the data they need to make intelligent 
decisions about education, but it is not likely to be quite enough. No 
law, not even the most carefully redrafted one, is self-enforcing, and the 
current structure of NAEP, as Doyle recently pointed out, is not 
conducive to critical self-appraisal (Doyle, 1983). Doyle recommended 
basic structural changes in NAEP’s governing board, aimed at achieving 
a better balance between local, state, and national interests and 
suggested that one of the four federal members of a fifteen-member 
governing board might be the director of the Bureau of the Census. My 
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own proposal goes a bit farther. I would make the director of the Census 
Bureau not a member but the member, putting the whole operation 
under the supervision and control of the Bureau, incorporating the 
reporting of test results on literacy rates and V & M levels into our 
existing national census. 

The Census Bureau is well suited to this task. It is an agency that 
owes its existence to men who had a clear grasp of the value of continuity 
of measurement 200 years ago, and its personnel have both the 
professional distance and the statistical competence needed to act as 
effective neutral overseers of the integrity of test data and the accuracy, 
speed, and clarity with which they are reported to the public. They also 
have an obligation, bestowed upon them by history, a long and 
honorable tradition, and changing times, to set the record straight on 
the question of literacy in America. The record needs to be set straight 
because the Bureau has been reporting data on literacy rates since 1870 
(Lerner, 1983; U.S. Bureau of Census, 1975), using a measure that grew 
less and less valid and more and more misleading as the years rolled 
by. That measure is years of schooling, and whatever merit it may have 
had in the past was lost long ago. It makes no sense to assume today, 
as the Census still does, officially, that every American with six or more } 
years of schooling is, ipso facto, literate.* Results of NAEP’s literacy tests 
in the early 1970s show that assumption was wrong 20% of the time, 
even for Americans with ten or more years of schooling; it is not even 
in the ball park for Americans with less. 

The harm done was not intentional. Census Bureau people have no 
stake in avoiding the questions or in mumbling the answers, but the 
harm that resulted from their error was nonetheless real. Americans in 
a great many occupations and professions rely on census data, 
economists among them, and those who used the Bureau’s data on 
literacy in the last two decades were understandably slow to see what 
formidable economic competition Japanese workers would provide. 
Using years of schooling as their main measure of human capital, they 
would have no way of knowing that sharp disparities were developing 
with regard to both the prevalence of literacy and the development of 
intellectual excellence in the two countries. 


4On April 26, 1986, the New York Times, Al, reported that in 1982, the Census 
Bureau gave its first ever test of literacy to a sample of 3,400 American adults in 
their own homes, using an extremely simple 26-item multiple-choice exam and 
counting everyone who got 20 right as literate. It did this at the request of the 
Department of Education and turned the raw data over to the Department early 
in 1984. As of this writing (Spril, 1986), the Department has still not disseminated 
the findings of this survey. 
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Is That All There Is? 


Some thoughtful readers are likely to be uneasy at this point. 
Opposition from fearful educational researchers aside, is it really as easy 
as all that? Can we really get a meaningful national census of educational 
quality simply by repeating the same two basic tests of neutral, 
all-purpose cognitive skills year after year? What about character? What 
about cultural literacy? Don’t they matter? Aren’t schools supposed to 
teach them, too? If not, why not? What good will it do us to produce 
clever citizens if they are not upright? And citizens of what? Cultural 
diversity is one thing; cultural fragmentation is another. Don’t all 
American youngsters need to learn some common core of content, 
something, at least, about our shared heritage as Americans? 

The answer to all those questions is yes, we do need all those things, 
badly, but we need them in addition to—not instead of—universal 
literacy and numeracy and high levels of verbal and mathematical 
reasoning skills. All three aspects of education—the cognitive, the 
characterological, and the cultural—are critically important, but there 
are critical differences between them. 

Ease of measurement is one of those differences. Meaningful tests of 
essential cognitive skills, tests suitable for mass administration, are 
available now. We have no comparably meaningful paper-and-pencil 
tests of character, and are not likely to get any. For character, knowing 
the right answers is not the point; doing the right thing is, and doing it 
come hell or high water. Adversity is the great test of character, and it 
is not something we want to administer at all, let alone in volume. 

Cultural literacy is more complex. We can devise meaningful national 
measures of at least some aspects of it, if we achieve a meaningful 
national consensus on how best to define it. Traditional American 
respect for diversity notwithstanding, such a consensus may be in the 
making. Half a century ago, champions of a universal common core like 
Robert Maynard Hutchins of the old University of Chicago College were 
lonely voices with few echoes (Hutchins, 1936, 1953). Today, there is a 
chorus of praise for the Padaeia proposal, and a score of other voices, 
some quite eloquent, arguing with Hutchins’ ghost and with others for 
a common curricular core, one that will give all our children a shared 
understanding of our history and our values, and a stake in perpetuating 
them (Adler, 1982, 1983; Bennett, 1984; Hirsch, Jr., 1983; Hook, 1984). 

These voices are increasingly being listened to, and interesting 
responses are beginning to emerge all across the land in the form of new 
curricular requirements at state and local levels. A national dialogue 
seems to be developing, and it would be a serious mistake to try to shut 
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it off prematurely by forcing a single federal curriculum top-down on all 
fifty states. Efforts to do that through the imposition of a national test 
of cultural literacy now seem more likely to retard the development of 
a national consensus than to advance it. It makes more sense for the 
federal government to encourage the dialogue and help the nation reap 
the benefits of it. A lot of experimentation with tests as well as with 
curricula is going on at the state and local levels and in some interesting 
international organizations, too, and we are likely to learn something 
from it if we are patient. 

In the meantime, it is comforting to know that whatever their human 
meaning, in technical terms, tests of cultural literacy are knowledge or 
content tests, and V & M correlate strongly with just about all of them. 
As a result, we need not fear that high scorers on a national test of V& 
M will be clever know-nothings. People with high scores on tests of V 
& M always have command of large stores of knowledge, considerably 
larger in most cases than that required by any single content test. 

Our cognitive measures are not altogether irrelevant to character, 
either. In a society like ours where schooling is available to all, low V & 
M scores and high rates of illiteracy and anumeracy indicate the presence 
of characterological problems as well as cognitive ones. At the very 
least, they tell us that few youngsters are working hard in school and 
many are not working at all. Data amassed in the 1960s and the 1970s 
show that youngsters who rejected their responsibilities in school also 
rejected a host of other responsibilities with frighteningly high 
frequencies. Rates of youth crime, suicide, drug-addiction, venereal 
disease, and unwed pregnancy all rose sharply throughout those 
decades (Murray, 1984; Wynne, 1978), mirroring the decline in test 
scores and magnifying it. 

Our situation, then, is this: We cannot measure everything that 
matters to us in the education of our children—we do not yet live in a 
world in which every hope has a number—but we can easily measure 
one important thing, their cognitive development, and we can do it in 
ways that give us some very limited but still useful information about 
two other important things, their moral and cultural development. That 
is can be done now, and it is more than enough to give us the most 
meaningful national census of educational quality we have ever had or 
are likely to have in the foreseeable future. It would be a very useful 
thing to have in that future. Getting these scores, year after year, and 
understanding what they meant, the American public would be better 
equipped to deal with educational demagogues who promise to deliver 
much more than mere intellectual competence but actually deliver much 
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less. We would be better equipped to recognize, reward, and encourage 
real excellence, too, among students, teachers, and schools. 
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In the 1980s, much attention centers on educational reform. The 
President of the United States started the ball rolling by appointing a 
special commission which subsequently proclaimed a national crisis. 
Since then, senators, governors, state legislators, and mayors have 
echoed the concern: something significant needs to be done to upgrade 
American education. Their concerns have spawned still more commis- 
sions, created a variety of policies and programs to improve schools, and 
renewed the vigilance of parents and local communities. Spurred on in 
large measure by the effective schools research, administrators and 
teacher¥ have not been passive respondents to initiatives from outside. 
Their internal efforts to improve schools have often preceded or paral- 
leled the call to action from federal, state, or local governing bodies. 
Taken in toto, the sheer amount of time, effort, and resources devoted to 
improving America’s schools should reap an immediate payoff in new 
approaches or practices and ultimately yield greater performance divi- 
dends. 

However, those with long-term memories of prior efforts to change 
public schools are less optimistic. We can faintly recollect the attempts to 
alter high school staffing patterns and instruction in the 1950s. We can 
recall with nostalgia the educational innovations of the 1960s. We can 
remember, among others, the experiments with vouchers, individualized 
instruction, educational objectives, team teaching, and instructional 
technology in the 1970s. Across the memories a familiar scenario takes 
form: the basic shape of schools and the core of schooling remains intact 
once the whirlwind of activity subsides. 


TERRENCE DEAL is Professor of Education, Department of Educational Leadership, George Peabody 
College of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Despite all the fanfare, funds, and finagling, administrators continue to 
administer schools in familiar ways, teachers teach as they were taught, 
and students behave and learn as most of us always did. From a tradi- 
tional cost/benefit analysis, this is a fairly dismal return on a rather 
sizeable investment. 

In another sense, the vast amounts of time, money, and attention may 
not have not been spent entirely in vain. While the core structure and 
Practices of schools remains unchanged, other important consequences 
undoubtedly exist. For example, shortly after the National Commission’s 
Report, “Crisis in Education,” was released, the Gallup Poll’s measure- 
ment of public confidence in education showed its most significant 
upswing ever. In the short time elapsed between the report and the 
reaction, little had been (or could have been) actually done; a recent 
reminder that reform efforts may have significance exclusive of tangible 
outcomes (Deal, 1985). If one accepts the premise that the relationship 
between schools and their relevant publics is based more on faith and 
belief than on results (Meyer & Rowan, 1983), educational reform can be 
viewed as important symbolic, rather than as instrumental, activity 
(Deal 1985). Like reorganization (Meyer & Rowan, 1977), evaluation 
(Folden & Weiner, 1977), leadership (Edelman, 1977), planning, (Edelf- 
son, Johnson, & Stromquist, 1977), and other events (Deal, 1981), the 
primary organization payoff may derive more from believing differently 
than from producing significant differences. 

This interesting possibility will not, however, be the primary focus of 
this issue. Rather, we will center attention on the match between the 
intentions of educational reformers and the organizational realities of 
schools. In question are the images of school organization and the 
assumptions that lie behind reform initiatives (Morgan, 1986; Bolman 
and Deal, 1984; Firestone 1979). To the extent that policy-makers base 
legislation on research and listen to researchers for advice, images 
embedded in current theories of organizations can have a significant 
impact on reform policies and programs. To the extent that practitioners 
rely on research as a guide for action, theoretical models, metaphors, or 
frames may influence strategies that are invented or adopted in local 
schools. If the images policy-makers embrace are congruent with those 
of practitioners, then the prospects of reform would seem more opti- 
mistic than if their mental pictures were at odds. Problems seen from 
one vantage point can disappear when the perspective shifts; solutions 
from one level can appear as problems when they are discerned from 
either above or below. 

Unfortunately, images are often assumed to be real—and usually have 
real consequences. A discrepancy in images may blunt the potential of 
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education reform unless we can probe behind the rhetoric to capture the 
theoretical conflict that lies at the core of the debate. 

It would be one thing if researchers shared common assumptions 
about organizational behavior and performance or could even agree on 
the key concepts. At this point, however, the world of organizational 
theory seems as varied and as in flux as the world of educational 
practice. A brief synopsis of the development of theories of organization 
illustrates the smorgasbord from which policy-makers or practitioners 
may choose. 


Changing Conceptions of Schools As Organizations 


It is no accident that the structure of schools today is reminiscent of 
the way factories were once organized. Early in the century, the modern- 
ization and bureaucratization of most organizations gave rise to assump- 
tions that specialization (age-grading) and coordination (standard 
policies and professionalization) could be applied to public schools. 
Schools were subjected to the same scientific management logic that was 
applied to most organizations of the time (Taylor, 1932). The primary 
quest of reformers was to make educational organizations more efficient. 
Many of the current features of school reflect these early ideals (Calla- 
han, 1962). 

Later on, schools were influenced by the human relations reaction to 
scientific management approaches. Human relations ideas called atten- 
tion to the costs of efficiency. While the standardization and routiniza- 
tion of work might improve production, it also stifled creativity, created 
boredom, and encouraged workers to withdraw or to sabotage collective 
objectives (Argyris, 1962). Human relations theorists encouraged organi- 
zations to adapt work procedures to fit human needs. In response, 
administrators actively solicited input from employees and used praise 
and encouragement to motivate them to higher levels of performance. 
Humanistic schools replaced efficient schools as the ideal. Morale was 
seen as a precondition of high performance. In many ways supervisory 
and instructional practices in schools continue to be shaped by human 
relations images. 

In the late 1960s, a book by Thompson (1968) had a powerful influence 
on organizational theory by reemphasizing that rationality and reason- 
ableness go hand in hand with results. Organizations strive for ration- 
ality, but in the face of uncertainties introduced by technology and the 
environment. The new imagery advocated that to the extent formal 
structures of authority and work fit technological and environmental 
exigencies, organizations would succeed. This work and that of others 
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(Lawrence & Lorch, 1967), conditionalized earlier assumptions by argu- 
ing that the structure of an effective organization was not absolute, but 
was contingent on the technology and environment. The obvious corol- 
lary was that there was no one best way to organize. Structure needed to 
be tailored to fit demands posed by internal tasks and external condi- 
tions. The image of an effective school shifted from the debate of ration- 
ality versus human needs to a more relativistic position: “it all depends.” 

Guided by the structure-technology-environment assumptions, the 
Environment for Teaching Program of Stanford’s Center for Research 
and Development in Teaching undertook in the early 1970s a 5-year 
study to examine the relationship between the structure of district, 
schools, or classrooms and instructional approaches. Following the 
imagery of the time, the study predicted that complex instructional 
patterns (as posed by individualized instruction) would lead to more 
complex structional arrangements—and vice versa (Cohen et al., 1979). 

Contrary to initial predictions, the analysis of the first wave of ques- 
tionnaires and interviews in 31 districts and 188 schools unveiled some 
perplexing results. Rather than finding variation in structural linkages 
among districts, schools, and classrooms in response to technological or 
environmental imperatives, the early results suggested that each level of 
an educational organization appears to operate independently from 
others (Deal, Meyer, & Scott, 1975). The segmentation was particularly 
obvious around instruction—the core technology of the enterprise. 

Interpretations of these results (along with others), contributed to an 
emerging image of schools as loosely-coupled organizations (Weick, 
1976). Because of their unique properties—unclear goals, ambiguous 
technology, and political vulnerabilities—schools seemed to operate 
with loose linkages between goals and tasks, tasks and roles, or goals 
and outcomes. Whether the patterns were a structural pathology or a ra- 
tional accommodation to prevailing conditions became both an ideologi- 
cal and empirical issue highly dependent on which image of organiza- 
tions guided the interpretation. An exploration of loose-coupling as a 
dependent and independent variable became fashionable, even though 
Weick and others had introduced the notion originally as a metaphor to 
encourage or reexamine the structural assumptions that had previously 
guided the field. 

As antecedents and consequences of loose coupling were being ex- 
plored, other theorists entertained still another image. Picking up on 
suggestions offered by Weick, their theories and studies begin to look at 
how organizations might be tightly knit while loosely coupled. If the 
formal structure of goals and roles did not control instructional activity, 
perhaps the threads that held schools together could be a symbolic 
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tapestry woven together by participants over time. The idea of schools as 
cultures revived earlier imagery of Waller (1932) and others. 

Parallel to the work in education (including some aspects of research 
on effective schools), observers of business were reformulating ideas 
about the characteristics of high performing companies. Their informed 
speculations suggested that success was predicated more on cultural 
cohesion than on structural coherence. Concepts such as myth, ritual, 
ceremony, and stories began to compete with those of formalization, 
standardization, and span of control (Deal & Kennedy, 1983; Peters & 
Waterman, 1984). The existential side of both businesses and schools 
once again became a legitimate subject of inquiry as well as a source of 
administrative strategies. 

Kuhn (1962) once predicted that the paradigms governing science 
followed a predictable sequence. Prevailing images encountered anoma- 
lies. Uncertainty paved the way for competing images. Competition 
among images (or paradigms) held sway until one prevailed and normal 
science returned. In organization theory, however, one image has not yet 
triumphed over the others. The result is a pluralistic array of images that 
may be embraced almost at will, depending on the training preferences, 
biases, and experiences of practitioners, policy-makers, or researchers 
(Bolman & Deal, 1984). 


The Need for Conceptual Pluralism 


At a time when education is the target of reform, conceptions of 
schools as organizations are multiple. Many reform strategies appear to 
be based on assumption that improvements in the structural charac- 
teristics of schools will lead to better performance. Recent evidence, 
however, raises serious concerns about these strategies. In fact, they 
may do more harm than good (Chubb, 1987). If we accept the idea that 
schools are complex human systems where goals and roles, power and 
conflict, human needs and skills, symbols and meaning all play a central 
role, approaches to reform take on a new cast. Rather than to put all bets 
on one guiding image, we need to entertain several (Bolman & Deal, 
1984). Rather than to fashion strategies mainly froma structural perspec- 
tive, the individual, political, and symbolic realities of schools also need 
to be considered. For example, as principals are encouraged to assume a 
more prominent role in instructional leadership, other important prin- 
cipalship duties such as those of counselor, negotiator, and poet cannot 
be overlooked. Or, at a time when schools are encouraged to produce 
results, attention must be paid to their other vital social functions as 
extended families, arenas, or temples. 
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The Contributions of This Issue 


The articles for this issue represent emerging images of schools as 
organizations. While not all address directly the contemporary issues of 
educational reform, each has important implications for policy-makers 
or practicioners who are grappling with changing schools. While these 
articles individually (or in aggregate) are not offered as replacements for 
literature reflecting different theoretical assumptions, each, in its own 
way, challenges our conventional thinking and understandings of 
schools. 

In the opening article, Sara Lawrence Lightfoot challenges a prevailing 
idea that the tenor or quality of a school can be captured by simple 
measures of performance or effectiveness. She introduces the concept of 
goodness, a holistic construct which evaluates those subtle and intangi- 
ble aspects of an organization that broad-gauged research filters tend to 
overlook. She characterizes schools as organisms capable of significant 
growth and transformation on their own volition. Through portraits of 
individual schools, she identifies a chain of empowerment consisting of 
leaders, teachers, and students as the means through which schools 
achieve goodness. Lightfoot’s work rigorously and directly challenges 
commonly held images and methodology of the educational research 
community. In doing so, it indirectly raises significant questions about 
typical approaches to school improvement and reform. 

Douglas Mitchell’s article “Metaphors of Management— How Far 
From Outcomes Can We Get?” examines the variety of metaphors (or 
images) employed by managers and researchers to make sense of the 
complicated world of educational organizations. His four metaphors, 
(a) machine, (b) organization, (c) marketplace, and (d) conversation, 
roughly parallel the four different traditions in organizational theory, yet 
are grounded in the images that are employed by practitioners to make 
their strange world familiar or to keep their familiar world from becom- 
ing strange. As one reads the Mitchell article, one can easily imagine the 
possible conflicts that may arise when subordinates organize their work 
isomorphic with one metaphor while supervisors manage work from 
another, or when reform initiatives are formulated by policy-makers 
whose metaphoric world differs from that of practitioners. In many 
aspects, the literal issues surrounding reform may stem from figurative 
misunderstandings, a clash of metaphors rather than of arguments 
rooted in fact. 

In William G. Spady’s article, we find a conventional outcome-based 
approach juxtaposed against less traditional explanations of exemplary 
performance. Spady adapts the characteristics of excellent companies to 
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the world of education, arguing that schools can profit more from 
examples of excellence in business than from the literature and policy 
that has shaped educational reform. He draws from several examples in 
education to show parallels between the excellence movement in busi- 
ness and the effectiveness movement in education. 

In the final article, Martin Burlingame challenges the typically sacro- 
sanct assumption that leaders affect outcomes by assessing and acting 
on the most promising alternatives from the array of those that are 
possible. As alternatives, he advances two other conceptions of lead- 
ership: (a) the leader as symbol, embodying or representing the core 
values of a school community, and (b) the leader as explanation, reflect- 
ing the direction the followers would choose if left to their own devices. 
Each alternative emerges from research that examines schools as micro- 
scopic movies rather than as topographical maps constructed by 
researchers with objectives-detached methodologies. 

The intended moral of this issue is obvious. By entertaining multiple 
images of schools as organizations, practitioners and policy-makers may 
avoid the pitfalls of past reform efforts. They may also shape reform 
policies and approaches that change educational practice for the better 
without destroying the unique character of schools. Researchers who 
subject their inquiry to the scrutiny of emerging theories or images may 
improve their ability to predict and explain the behavior of educational 
organizations. At the very least, the injection of new ideas into the 
research community can enliven our intellectural discourse. 
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On Goodness in Schools: 
Themes of Empowerment! 





Sara Lawrence Lightfoot 


Empowerment is a wildly overused word that has become part of the 
rhetoric of today’s educational discourse and exchange. With overuse, its 
currency as a tool of expression has been diminished. We nod when 
others use it, assuming we share the same meanings but rarely inquiring 
explicitly about what is meant. Let me begin by saying what I mean. 
Empowerment refers to the opportunities a person has for autonomy, responsibil- 
ity, choice, and authority. And let me reveal three of my assumptions 
about empowerment in action. 


First Assumption 


The earlier one begins to practice empowerment the better; it is a good 
idea to give young people the opportunity for choice, power, and auton- 
omy early in their lives to enable them to become increasingly comfort- 
able, wise, and sophisticated in its practice. It is clear that the kinds of 
choices and the degree of responsibility will change with the develop- 
mental maturity of the person. (We all remember some of the great 
extravagances of the 60s when youngsters were given indiscriminate 
power by their elders well before they were ready to understand its po- 
tential and dangers.) Therefore, opportunities for empowerment must 
begin early, be carefully designed to match the intellectual, psychic, and 
moral maturity of the person, and be practiced seriously until the habit 
becomes engrained. 


Sara LAWRENCE LiGHTFOOT is Professor of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Second Assumption 


The expression of empowerment in schools needs to be felt at every 
level—students, teachers, administrators. I believe that the empower- 
ment of each group enhances the opportunities for its recognition and 
expression in other groups. That is, if teachers feel strong, responsible, 
and influential, and feel that they are key decision makers and that their 
wisdom is valued, then it is likely that they will encourage these quali- 
ties in their students. In too many schools, adults fear student initiative 
and choice partly because they have themselves been given too little 
opportunity to act responsibly. 


Third Assumption 


Empowerment reflects a dynamic process, not a static final state. Ina 
school where efforts are made to empower adults and students, one 
expects an ethos of self-criticism, dialogue, and even discomfort as the 
members of the community try to negotiate relationships that will allow 
initiative, autonomy, and responsibility for all. One expects a riveting 
tension between individual will and choice on the one hand, and the 
requirements of community cohesion and commitment on the other. 
Empowerment cannot co-exist with the rigid requirements of a hier- 
archical authoritarianism. Its practice and expression demand a more 
fluid state, a more negotiable organizational structure, and relationships 
that are fundamentally symmetrical. 


In some sense, my recent study of good high schools (Lightfoot, 1983) 
was a study of schools that seek to empower their members, because the 
themes of goodness can be roughly translated into themes of empower- 
ment. But there is also a related subtext, namely, the researcher’s motiva- 
tions (i.e., Sara Lawrence Lightfoot’s motivation’s) which were designed 
to empower school people. Social science research on schools, however, 
has often seemed to serve the Opposite purposes. 

I would like to begin by referring to this subtext, the researcher's 
relationship to the theme of empowerment. Then I will offer a defini- 
tion of goodness; say something about the methods I used to explore 
goodness in schools; sketch briefly the settings in which I did my field 
work; and finally refer to some of the themes of empowerment that were 
expressed imperfectly in the six very different secondary schools that I 
studied. 
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The Subtext: The Researcher’s Relationship to Empowerment 


I think of social science researchers as engaged in a public conversa- 
tion, a dialogue, a debate. Certainly, it is rarely an elegant or efficient 
conversation. Often researchers do not know to whom they are speak- 
ing, nor do they tend to listen to each other very well. By the time the 
message is recognized and heard, it is often diluted (or enriched, de- 
pending on one’s point of view) by the powerful voices of common 
knowledge, folk wisdom, and political and economic expedience. What 
tends to get remembered are the bold headlines—signposts of intellec- 
tual debate between social science inquiry and public practice (see Lim- 
blom & Cohen, 1979). 

In many respects, my recent research on high schools was a response 
to a dialogue about the purposes and goals of education that has swirled 
around us for several generations. The nature of this conversation has 
been defined by extraordinary expectation and aspirations for schools in 
American society and by anticipatable disappointments in what schools 
haven't achieved. Dewey (1909) optimistically asserted: “I believe that 
education is the fundamental method of social progress and reform.” 
Dewey’s optimism was echoed 50 years later in Barzun’s classic book 
The Teacher in America (1945). Barzun commented on the dreams, the 
disenchantment, and the frustrations in the dream deferred: 

“Sociologists and the general public continue to expect the public 
schools to generate a classless society, do away with racial prejudice, 
improve table manners, make happy marriages, reverse the national 
habit of smoking, prepare trained workers for the professions, and 
produce patriotic and religious citizens who are at the same time critical 
and independent thinkers.” 

The conversation has been marked by cynicism, criticism, and the 
search for pathology. The authors, researchers, and social observers of 
the 1960s spoke with passion and anger when they described schools as 
oppressive, imprisoning environments that were robbing the spirit and 
creativity of young people and producing passive, humorless, uncritical 
citizens. I am thinking of period pieces like Goodman's Growing Up 
Absurd (1960), Friedenberg’s The Vanishing Adolescent (1963) and Kozol’s 
Death At An Early Age (1967),-which expressed the harshest criticism of 
schools when cynicism in this country reached its peak. 

The conversation has also expressed a kind of alienation between the 
social scientists’ pursuit of knowledge and the actor's (the school per- 
son’s) experience and perspective—a kind of disassociation between the 
authoritative voice that publicly comments about the efficacy of schools, 
and the actor's reality. The restrained, serious scholarship of Coleman 
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(1966) and Jencks (1972) in the late 60s and early 70s reflected this kind of 
disassociation. The newspaper headlines read: “Schools do not make a 
difference”; they were no longer considered influential or important 
environments for children. Once we know the socio-economic back- 
ground of the child, social scientists argued, we can successfully predict 
his/her achievement patterns in school and in life beyond. But school 
people had a very different view of the importance and meaning of their 
work. The public commentary was dissonant with their experience and 
often made them feel ineffectual, ignored . . . and finally enraged and 
defensive. 

Against this backdrop of persistent disenchantment, against this tide 
of complaining for most of this century, the literature on “Effective 
Schools” became an important counterpoint. This literature has grown 
massive in the last decade and a half. Researchers like Brookover (1973), 
Edmonds (1979), Rutter (1979), Weber (1971) and Wellish (1978), sought to 
define the organizational characteristics of schools that correlate with 
high student achievement. They have pointed to dimensions such as a 
safe and orderly environment, a strong charismatic principal, a climate 
of high expectations, frequent monitoring of student progress, and so 
on. But in terms of the conversations to which I have been alluding, the 
effective schools researchers were attempting to respond to the liter- 
ature and public opinion about schools that had grown complaining and 
cynical. Their work had ideological and intellectual aims. First, they 
sought to directly challenge the notion that schools were unimportant 
educational settings. Second, they wanted to make school people feel 
accountable for teaching students. Third, they wanted to say that all 
children can learn, no matter what their socio-economic backgrounds. In 
order to stress the last point, the researchers focused most of their study 
on schools in urban, poor communities, They wanted to prove the 
hardest cases and so they searched for, and found, educational success 
in communities where one would least expect to find it. 

I have applauded the stance of the Effective Schools research and its 
efforts to balance the cynicism and refocus energies towards the power 
and potential of all schools by looking at examples of successful ones. 
But my applause is muted by conceptual and methodogical concerns. 
The Effective Schools literature defines school effectiveness narrowly as 
instructional effectiveness and has measured this construct using stan- 
dardized achievement tests. This procedure ignores the variety of school 
goals that are used by the school’s inhabitants when they evaluate 
the worth of schools. We now know that there is often a discrepancy 
between researcher's judgments of success and school peoples’ evalua- 
tions. Researchers’ judgments of effective schools often do not cor- 
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respond to practitioners’ subjective appraisals (Tikunoff et al., 1981; 
Frechtling, 1982). School people tend to use multidimensional constructs 
when they refer to good schools. They include evidence of student 
achievement, of course, but mostly they refer to the complex interaction 
of variables—the ways in which organizational structure, pedagogical 
process, individual temperament, collective action, ritual, symbol, and 
myth combine in myriad ways to create a workable environment. 

In terms of our theme of empowerment, it is clear that the Effective 
Schools literature has neglected the voices, perspectives and wisdom of 
school people. A chief claim of the literature focuses on the achieve- 
ments and accountability of school people, but paradoxically does not 
give them the power to speak or the stage on which to act out and reveal 
the dynamics of their achievements. 

For the past several years my search has been for a more complicated, 
multifaceted definition of school effectiveness—what I call goodness— 
and my attempt has been to find research approaches that would corre- 
spond to and echo this more contextual, multifaceted definition, as well 
as reveal the voices, perspectives and wisdom of the actors in school 
settings, the creators of school culture. This method of inquiry I call 
portraiture, the motivation I now recognize as a modest gesture towards 
empowering school people (Lightfoot, 1983). 


On Goodness 


I do not consider goodness to be a static or absolute quality that can be 
quickly measured by a single indicator of success or effectiveness; nor do 
I see goodness as a reducible quality that is reflected simply in achieve- 
ment scores, numbers of graduates attending college, literacy rates, or 
attendance records. I view each of these outcomes as significiant indica- 
tors of some level of success in schools, and as potent, short-hand signs 
of workable schools, but each taken separately or even added together 
does not equal goodness in schools. “Goodness” is a much more compli- 
cated notion that refers to what some social scientists describe as the 
school’s “ethos,” not to discrete additive elements. It refers to the mix- 
ture of parts that produce a whole. The whole includes people, struc- 
tures, relationships, ideology, goals, intellectual substance, motivation 
and will. It includes measurable indices such as attendance records, 
truancy rates, vandalism to property, percentages of students going on 
to college. But goodness also encompasses less tangible, more elusive, 
qualities that can only be discerned through close, vivid description, 
subtle nuances, and detailed narratives that reveal the sustaining values 
of an institution. (It is important to know, for example, how the atten- 
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dance officer convinces truant adolescents to return to school—his strat- 
egies of persuasion, cajoling and rewarding—not just the attendance 
records. Likewise, it is important to know whether students attending a 
school that claims to be “humanistic” actually experience caring, indi- 
vidualized attention, or whether the ideological rhetoric is only claimed 
by faculty and administrators. ) 

In recognizing goodness as a quality that refers to the complex whole, 
we also see it as situationally determined, not abstracted from context. 
In the search for goodness, it is essential to look within the particular 
setting that offers unique constraints, inhibitions and opportunities for 
its expression. We have little understanding of how to interpret a behav- 
ior, an attitude, or a value unless we see it embedded in a context and 
have some idea of the history and evolution of the ideals and norms of 
that setting. From the more explicit physical dimensions of the school's 
ecology to the more interpretive dimensions of individual styles, group 
norms, and the organization’s collective assumptions, it is important to 
regard goodness as a quality of institutional life expressed in context. 
This is not to say that some elements of goodness are not transportable 
or reproducible in other settings, but the interpretation of goodness is 
only possible in context. The attempt to transpose “the goods” to other 
settings requires an awareness of the ecology and dynamics of the 
original context. 

One of the persistent problems with social scientists’ pursuit of effec- 
tive schools or their critiques of poor schools is that both types of schools 
are often viewed as static. Typically, prevalent methods of inquiry are 
ahistorical and do not allow for an evolutionary view. But schools are 
changing institutions, and recognition of their goodness should reflect 
their transformations. For instance, we would think very differently 
about one school that got stuck in habits of mediocrity and a second 
school that exhibited similar habits but had travelled from chaotic, terri- 
ble beginnings, emerged into mediocrity, and was working towards im- 
provement and change. Our perspective on the second school would 
recognize the changes over time: the consciousness of weaknesses, the 
motivation to act, and the vision of future goals. Here goodness not only 
reflects the current workings of the institution, but also how far it has 
come and where it is headed. 

The concern with evidence of institutional transformation is also 
linked with a definition of goodness that permits imperfection. The 
assumption is that no school will ever achieve perfection. It is incon- 
ceivable that any institution would ever establish an equilibrium that 
satisfied all of its inhabitants, where values closely matched behaviors, 
and where there was no tension between tradition and change. Even the 
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most impressive schools show striking moments of vulnerability, incon- 
sistency, and awkwardness. It is not the absence of weakness that marks 
a good school, but how a school attends to the weakness. As a matter of 
fact, I discovered through my work that one of the qualities of good 
schools is their recognition and articulation of imperfection. Weakness, 
made visible, can be confronted directly and worked with over time. 

In offering this more generous, less absolutist vision of goodness I am 
in no way trying to compromise standards of excellence in education. 
Rather, I am seeking to formulate a view that recognizes the myriad 
ways in which goodness gets expressed in various settings; that admits 
imperfection as an inevitable ingredient of goodness and refers instead 
to the inhabitants handling of perceived weaknesses; that looks back- 
ward and forward to institutional change and the staged quality of 
goodness; that reveals goodness as a holistic concept, a complex mixture 
of variables whose expression can only be recognized through a detailed 
narrative of institutional and interpersonal processes. 


A Glimpse of Method and Settings 


Not only was I concerned about the reformulation of definitions of 
goodness, I was also interested in finding methods for describing it. 
“Portraiture” became the term I used to describe the genre of qualitative 
inquiry I used in this work. The field work included: 

1. Observations of classroom rituals and interactions, school events, 
faculty and departmental meetings, important ceremonial occasions, 
etc. 

2. Interviews (both spontaneous and planned) with students, teach- 
ers, administrators, and staff. 

3. Careful reviews of public and private school documents. 

4. “Hanging out” both inside the school and in the surrounding 
community. 

These are all fairly typical strategies for field research in anthropology 
and sociology. Like that of my anthropological colleagues, my research 
inquiry was designed to reveal holistic, complex descriptions of school 
culture. In each setting I sought to create an organizational map. | 
wanted to document the schools’ essential features, their generic char- 
acter, the values that define their curricular goals, and their institutional 
structures; and I wanted to explore the connections between the style 
and personality of individual school actors and the collective character of 
the school. 

As the term “portrait” suggests, I was seeking an analysis of schools 
that combined empirical and aesthetic dimensions. I wanted the por- 
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traits to be descriptive, interpretive, and literary. My methods, there- 
fore, included the careful, meticulous work of any conscientious field 
worker and the craft of a storyteller, in the tradition of Dewey (1959), 
Eisner (1972), and Geertz (1973). 

I visited six schools across the country; all had reputations of good- 
ness among school people and among the school’s inhabitants (admin- 
istrators, teachers, students, and parents). The settings were not chosen 
scientifically. I did not search for a sample which might be representative 
of American schools in general or a sample from which I hoped to 
generalize findings. Rather, I wanted to look at a variety of schools that 
were geographically distributed, that served very different populations 
of students, that had local reputations of goodness (not necessarily 
congruent with the judgment of “expert” evaluators), and that would 
allow me to visit, scrutinize them, and finally publish their stories. From 
1979-82, I visited two urban schools, two suburban schools, and two elite 
preparatory schools which I would like to describe before returning to 
the theme of how these places empowered their members. 

George Washington Carver High School in Atlanta is an all-Black school in 
the South-East section of the city. For years it was labeled the “dumping 
ground” and “garbage heap” of the Atlanta school system because it was 
the place where other schools would send their “bad apples” when they 
could no longer tolerate their delinquent behavior. On the other side of 
the tracks in every sense, the school had deteriorated into a condition 
that seemed to match the chaotic, impotent neighborhood of which it 
was a part. Seventy-five percent of its 850 students come from the Carver 
Homes, a housing project next door, where the median income is $3700, 
where 80% of the families are headed by single parents and a larger 
percentage are on welfare. Four years before my visit to Carver, the 
Superintendent of Atlanta City Schools, Alonzo Crim, was about to 
close the school down. It had become an embarrassment to a school 
system that was quickly gaining in national stature under his leadership. 
The Carver community caught wind of Dr. Crim’s intentions and in a 
brave act of collective outrage they petitioned the Superintendent. “It’s 
not much” they said, “but it’s ours. This community needs a school 
here.” Crim took the petition seriously, then tried to make a decision 
that was both political and judicious. Finally, he decided not to shut the 
school down, but to give it a final chance under the best leadership he 
could find. He chose Dr. Norris Hogans, “a diamond in the rough,” a 
former football player, a bright, charismatic black man who came to the 
job with a healthy balance of personal ambition and public commitment. 
When I arrived on the scene, Carver had become a highly disciplined 
school, proud of its consistently high attendance rates and of its exten- 
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sive connections to Atlanta’s business and religious communities, but 
still dismayed by pedagogical and curricular challenges not yet mas- 
tered. Atlantans were proudly pointing to the school’s extraordinary 
transformation and cautiously claiming it as a good school. 

John FE. Kennedy High in the Riverdale section of the Bronx in New York 
City was built 10 years ago as a “zoned school.” Strategically placed in 
Riverdale, a section of the Bronx whose image is one of affluence and 
beauty, Kennedy pulls its population.of nearly 6,000 students from far 
and wide. Brown and Black students ride for an hour and a half on the 
Broadway subway each morning to get to school; upper-middle class and 
upper-class students (a large proportion from Jewish families) descend 
from the hills of Riverdale; and working-class Irish and Italian young- 
sters (and an increasing number of middle-class Blacks and Hispanics) 
walk a few blocks from their homes in the Riverdale lowlands. The 
school building is a gray concrete fortress whose bleak exterior contrasts 
with the rainbow of students from various ethnic groups and social 
classes. Forty-five percent are Hispanic, 35% are Black, and 25% are 
White, a mixture which makes no group feel the powerlessness and 
distortions of tokenism. Escalators rise up in this huge school two floors 
at a time carrying 4200 students at the change-over between classes. The 
student-created murals splash bright colors along the escalator walls and 
offer words of inspiration and school loyalty. “Catch the Kennedy Spirit” 
shouts one sign, and the visitor is immediately caught up in the drama 
and energy of this place. 

Highland Park High School is located in a picturesque, suburban town 
north of Chicago. The town is part of string of suburbs that several years 
ago was labeled the “suicide belt” by the Chicago Tribune because so many 
adolescents there were taking their lives. When Robert Redford’s film 
about adolescent suicide, Ordinary People, was being made, Highland 
Park was chosen as the perfect location: its contradictions of material 
affluence and emotional turmoil, of pristine beauty and family disrup- 
tion, provided the appropriate cinematic mood. However, the world of 
the film is not to be confused with that of the actual place. Such a 
viewpoint would render a caricature of Highland Park which, in reality, 
is a more diverse and interesting town. But Highland Park is a commu- 
nity where students are under enormous pressure to achieve academ- 
ically; where the school counts and the community displays its National 
Merit Scholars; and where parents feel enormous pride when their 
children make it to elite Eastern universities and some shame when they 
don't. 

Brookline High, a suburban school with 2,000 students, is so close to 
Boston that many faculty and students claim it’s “urban.” The High 
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School has grown away from its former image of homogeneity, afflu- 
ence, and academic superiority but still lives under the dominance of the 
old reputation. In the last 15 years, Brookline High has become in- 
creasingly pluralistic. Now 60 countries are represented in the student 
body with large immigrant groups from the Soviet Union, the Mideast, 
and South East Asia. A bussing program brings Black inner-city stu- 
dents from Boston to Brookline each day. An increasing number of 
indigenous Blacks, from middle and upper-middle class families, are 
joined by an Asian population made up of Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, 
and Vietnamese and now represent the largest minority group in the 
school. The school has struggled with becoming an inclusive commu- 
nity. Faculty have wrestled with the tensions they perceive between 
excellence and equity, between old views of “the academy” and emerg- 
ing views of pluralism. 

St. Paul’s School in Concord, New Hampshire is one of the wealthiest 
preparatory schools in the country. Its abundance is genteel and subtle, 
never arrogant or grotesque. The school’s 1700 acres of land, 300 lakes 
and ponds, and 80 buildings are enjoyed by a population of 500 students 
who take part in a rigorous, classical education. These students look 
to the near future that will take them to Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
Wesleyan, and Brown, and to the far future in which they will assume 
leadership roles in American society. Faculty and students at St. Paul's 
attend daily chapel each morning and dress for formal dining in the 
evening. The Rector speaks of the school’s stance as “Ericksonian” (after 
developmental psychologist Erick Erickson) and regards the develop- 
mental perspective as a critical window on the intellectual, social, psy- 
chological, and aesthetic growth of students. 

Milton Academy, a half-hour’s distance from downtown Boston, re- 
gards itself as less precious and more worldly than St. Paul’s. On a clear 
day you can see the city skyline from Milton's classrooms, and each day 
part of the student population arrives by way of the public transit system 
bringing tales and styles from “the real world.” Seven hundred students 
attend Milton, twice as many boys as girls and twice as many day 
students as boarders. Despite the preponderance of male students, the 
school is heavily influenced by what one teacher describes as “feminine 
principles.” Cooperation is regarded more highly than competition. 
Hierarchies, prizes, and class standing are deemphasized although the 
Milton catalogue proudly advertises the colleges attended by their grad- 
uates—again, Harvard, Yale, Brown, Stanford, and others of similar ilk. 
The educational philosophy at Milton is labeled “humanistic.” When the 
Headmaster describes the educational attention to the mind, heart, and 
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soul he chooses the term “holistic medicine.” “We don’t have the horse- 
power of Andover or the masculine militarism of Exeter,” claims one 
teacher who has taught at both of the other elite preparatory schools. 
“We're less cerebral, less driven, and more caring.” 


Themes of Empowerment 


I began with the notion that empowerment of the weakest member 
enhances and supports (does not diminish) the authority of the strong- 
est. In the six schools in which I worked, there was a clear recognition of 
the enhancing chain of empowerment. Efforts were made to give all 
members of the school community a piece of the action, a slice of the pie, 
and the habits of responsibility. Of course, the subtle balance of shared 
responsibility and power was rarely fully achieved in any of these set- 
tings. In each of these schools there were valiant attempts to empower 
and the inevitable resistance, vulnerabilities, and imperfections that ac- 
company those attempts. 


Leaders 


The message of empowerment was conveyed most vividly by the 
headmasters and principals in these schools who actively resisted the 
bigger-than-life-sized caricatures that often define their role, and who 
(since all were male) worked against the images of paternalistic author- 
ity. Each, with his own temperament and style, sought to recast and 
reshape the prevailing stereotypes: principal as father figure protecting 
his vulnerable and obedient charges; principal as ex-jock and coach 
persuading, cajoling, cheering his team on; principal as military man, 
impeccably judicious, rational, and clear-headed as he guards the 
boundaries and protects the flanks. How did these very different leaders 
that I observed work against the stereotypic mold? 

First, they all recognized the need for close alliance and intimacy with 
trusted associates. They did not want to go it alone in steely, tough 
masculinity. A vivid example is Dr. Norris Hogans at George Wash- 
ington Carver High in Atlanta. At first he appears to match the tough 
and brawny principal caricature. A former football player, he laces his 
language with sports metaphors and he often envisions the world in 
win/lose terms; but he also gathers support, distrusts isolation and 
recognizes the dangers of top-down directives. I can still see him stalk- 
ing the Carver campus with his walky-talky always linked to his most 
trusted partner, his vice-principal, sometimes barking orders, some- 
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times seeking quick information, but often exchanging raucous jokes or 
playful stories that seem to fuel the two men’s more serious and calculat- 
ing public roles. 

Second, all of the leaders I observed understood the powerful dy- 
namic between context and person. They had a healthy respect for the 
ways in which their style and personality served as shaping forces in 
institutional life. But more important, they recognized the ways in which 
the institution molded their own choices and actions. They took seri- 
ously the weight of history, values, and culture which they had inher- 
ited. One saw a kind of personal and institutional symbiosis between the 
leader and the organization. 

Third, each of these leaders made extraordinary efforts to redistribute 
power within the school organization. They actively encouraged par- 
ticipation among a broad range of people and sought to redefine the 
traditional hierarchical arrangements between administrators, teachers, 
and students. In Kennedy High, a huge school of nearly 6,000 students 
in the Bronx, Principal Mastruzzi sought to create a community that 
offered his teachers increased power and expanded responsibility. When 
I ask Mastruzzi about his views on school leadership, he immediately 
refers to the collaborative dimensions of the principal's job. 


“First of all, I have a great concern for the quality of human rela- 
tionships. I try to find ways of getting people involved in the process, 
using their strengths and assets. My big word is participation. I want to 
have as many people as possible join in deciding and acting. They 
must become responsible to something larger than themselves. If 
there is one fault some people say I have, it is that I try to involve too 
many people and it is sometimes inefficient. But I’m willing to tolerate 
the inefficiency because in the end, people will feel more connected, 
more committed, and pulled into the process.” 


Mastruzzi’s words about creating “the collective” anticipates the last 
theme shared by these six leaders. Although all of these leaders were 
very “masculine” males, they each referred, in various ways, to making 
use of the “feminine” side of their natures in their work as principals. As 
one observed their actions and listened to their conversation, one noted 
the emphasis placed on the “softer” human qualities of listening, nur- 
turance, and endurance—qualities which seek to encompass, rather 
than distance, people. As one headmaster said to me the first time he 
showed me into his office, “Come into my kitchen... isn’t the kitchen 
the only place people really talk?” 

Robert McCarthy, the headmaster at Brookline High School, expresses 
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many of these themes of non-hierarchical leadership that I have just 
mentioned. He actively works against the caricature of principal embla- 
zoned by his predecessor. 


Headmaster McCarthy is outspoken in his view of destroying the 
traditional, pyramidal arrangement of power. He says boldly, “They 
can take all the power for all I care,” and he is trying to develop a 
school-wide structure that will give administrators, teachers, staff, 
and students a way to participate in real decision making and experi- 
ence the duality of power and responsibility. His enthusiasm and 
determination for changes in authority patterns are heightened by his 
wish to undo the exaggerated hierarchical structure of his predeces- 
sor, Mr. Lombardi. The former headmaster was a stereotype of the 
“Big Daddy”: autocratic, charismatic, uncompromising, and pater- 
nalistic. For many faculty, McCarthy’s predecessor engendered feel- 
ings of protection and safety, and in most of them he inspired affection 
and gratitude. The great majority of faculty now recognize that his 
dominating and theatrical style could no longer withstand the com- 
plex and diverse problems the school faced. His simple, autocratic 
approach was too uncomplicated for the worldly realities that surfaced 
in the final years of his reign. In pioneering a new form of leadership, 
McCarthy was faced with powerful past images of his predessor and 
found it necessary to develop explicitly contrary patterns. Everyone 
noticed the difference as they described the “visible, definitive, and 
and uncompromising” qualities of Lombardi and the “invisible, con- 
templative, and ambiguous” dimensions of McCarthy. His primary 
deputies, the housemasters, spoke of the male metaphors linked to 
their roles during Lombardi’s reign (“We were his lieutenants”), and 
the transformations under McCarthy (“He wants us to give the job 
our personal imprint and take all the responsibility for running the 
houses”). 

What is interesting here are not merely the vivid contrasts in lead- 
ership and the transition from exaggerated masculine images to a 
more diverse and reflective style, but also the recognition on McCar- 
thy’s part that a more complicated institution demanded the integra- 
tion of male and female tendencies. The increased diversity of the 
student population, the echoes of racial strife in the wider community, 
the shifting cultural values and norms, the conflicting messages from 
the various parent groups all combined to create an intensely complex 
scene; one that could not be deciphered or understood by any single 
person. The caricatures of principal were simply unworkable in this 
environment. In order to meet the difficult challenges, McCarthy 
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recognized the need for multiple perspectives and dispersed respon- 
sibility. 


Teachers 


Among the schools I observed, teachers became the central actors in 
the chain of empowerment. In fact, schools were viewed as good for 
students when they were educative and nurturant environments for 
teachers. Teacher nurturance was given a quite literal definition in some 
good schools. Principal Hogans at Atlanta’s Carver High proudly pro- 
claimed his support of teacher sustenance. “I feed the faculty break- 
fast every morning... grits, eggs, bacon...the whole thing.” At 
St. Paul’s, when faculty departed for study leaves, sabbaticals, and 
graduate school, the students recognized their teachers’ need for re- 
juvenation of the intellect and the spirit. Explained one student as he 
anticipated the departure of his favorite teacher, “He is going away for 
his feed.” 

Brookline teachers felt empowered by a school culture that supported 
experimentation and risk in their work. For those teachers who wanted 
to pursue intellectual adventure there was both space for autonomous 
expression and a community of colleagues to offer support and criticism. 
An example: 


A teacher, applauded by her colleagues as one of the “stars” on the 
Brookline faculty, told me about the struggle she was having getting 
the students in her advanced writing class past their defensive, secre- 
tive posturing with one another. After trying various strategies to 
encourage spontaneity and expressiveness in their writing, she de- 
cided to read them a very personal letter she had written to three dear 
friends after the death of a fourth friend. The letter, composed in the 
middle of the night, was unguarded, revealing, and painful. The 
teacher hoped her own openness would inspire similar responses in 
her students. In deciding whether to use this personal piece as a 
pedagogical tool she struggled with herself, tried to anticipate the 
possible repercussions, and reflected on her motives. Would she be 
exposing too much of her personal life? Could she tolerate making 
herself so vulnerable? Would her students abuse her intentions? 
Would the act destroy the needed separation between teacher and 
students? In the end, at the last minute, the teacher decided against 
reading the letter in class. “My guts told me it wasn’t right,” she said 
with lingering ambivalence. What is important here is not the way she 
resolved this educational dilemma, but the intellectual and psycholog- 
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ical journey this teacher traveled and her perceptions of herself as a 
resourceful and responsible actor. The school culture supported this 
teacher in her personal adventure by its generous appreciation of her 
ruminative, unorthodox style, and through the criticisms of a few 
close colleagues. 


At Highland Park High, teachers were nurtured by the respect they 
received from parents and community, by the expectation that they 
would be the creators of the school curriculum, and by a clear support 
for their individual expression. As a matter of fact, the principal encour- 
aged idiosyncracies to flourish and recognized the value of nonconfor- 
mity among some in his staff. He hoped that the “irreverent ones” 
would “destroy the inertia” brought on by a dearth of faculty turnover 
and renewal. Ms. Newbury, the drama teacher, was a controversial 
figure whose value was partly measured by the waves she created at 
Highland Park. She happily flaunted her autonomy. 


At fifty-one, Ms. Newbury is just as theatrical and enthusiastic as 
she was when she won the best actress award at the University of 
Wisconsin 30 years ago. With gray-blond hair swept back from her 
face, a voice that projects across footlights and into the balcony, and a 
carriage that is both confident and elegant, Ms. Newbury exerts a 
strong fascination upon her students, who crowd around her like 
disciples and worship the ground she walks on. In turn, she offers 
bountiful affection and personal caring. Her graduates return year 
after year for her hugs and reinforcement, and the student theater is a 
home away from home for Newbury’s special group. 

The student theater is a large room with a stage, scattered chairs, 
pieces of discarded scenery, and rugs to lie on. Students spread out 
on the floor and sit on tables and chairs as they listen intently to Ms. 
Newbury’s words. She weaves the web of intimacy. 

“My dears, this place offers an infusion—good word?—of 
comradeship. It is a built-in connection. We will always have this tie. I 
look around for you because this is your place, space...a magic 
place... All our ghosts are’ here.” The delivery is perfect, her voice 
soothing and soft. No doubt it is a performance, but is also experi- 
enced as genuine by students, who hear every word. Gone is the 
grubbing for grades and the cramming for tests. For this moment the 
students seem far away from the rugged competition. 

However, intimacy and good feeling are not all Newbury is after. 
She is also determined that her students will be introduced to the 
rigors and demands of acting, and her standards are very high. She 
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is fond of saying, “This is information that may be beyond you 
yet... you are so young... but you see | trust you enough to tell you 
this now and I know one day it will penetrate... and you will under- 
stand: sei” 

The class has just finished a screening of Rebel Without A Cause, 
a film classic starring James Dean and Natalie Wood. Students 
sprawled in front of the screen are still dazed by the powerful drama 
when Ms. Newbury begins her critique of the film. Her comments are 
a mixture of lessons in technique, morality, and dramatic expression. 

On morality: “I noticed you laughing at the black maid. Why? Why? 
She is a paid housekeeper in that very wealthy home... She was the 
only one there to love and care for James Dean. Do you find that 
funny? I find that touching, believable, poignant.” 

On technique: “There are all kinds of remarkable things about this 
film. Watch James Dean and you'll have a mini-course in acting. He 
does things so naturally that others of us would have to practice over 
and over. He’s never, never melodramatic.” 

On emotional expression: “When Dean crumbles into tears and 
embraces the man, our first response to that is denial. We joke, 
experience disbelief. You say, ‘I don’t believe it. I’m numb. I refuse to 
feel this’... and then it hits you... This, my dears, was a hard show 
to see. I wanted you to listen to Natalie Wood. Remember, she said, 
‘T’ve been looking for someone to love me. Now I’ve found someone 
to love and it’s easy.’ Listen to her words carefully. Learn it and learn 
it soon.” 

Newbury’s words express themes that haunt the life of this school 
and this community, but often go unnoticed and unexpressed. She 
beseeches her students to become conscious of the hidden dogma, to 
work against the psychic malaise and isolation of their lives, and to 
oppose what she considers to be the distorted priorities and values of 
their community. 


In these good schools the image is one of teachers with voice and 
vision. Teachers are knowledgeable and discerning school actors who 
are the primary shapers of the educational environment. They are given 
a great deal of autonomy and authority in defining the intellectual 
agenda, but their individual quests are balanced against the requirement 
that they contribute to the broader school community. Most important, 
good schools are places that recognize the relationship between the 
learning and achievement of students and the development and expres- 
sion of teachers. 
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Students 


The maturity of teachers, the school’s advocacy of their adulthood, 
and the recognition that adults require nurturance and challenge all 
made it possible for the chain of empowerment to reach down to stu- 
dents. Teachers in these very different schools enjoyed students. They 
appreciated the volatile, uneven period of adolescence, had an intimate 
understanding of adolescent developmental themes, and possessed a 
repertoire of strategies to deal with the rich variety of individual dif- 
ferences among students. Their deep knowledge of adolescents, their 
relaxed ease in working with them, and their sheer joy in responding to 
the wild mixture of their students’ child/adult impulses, were most im- 
pressive. These qualities made the teachers recognize the need for 
creating a cohesive community that would both challenge adolescents to 
be responsible and demand that they participate in the requirements of 
the collective. The students’ erratic and interesting, often irreverent, 
behavior always tested the limits and came up against a clear and legible 
authority and structure. 

The social structures of these schools were founded on clear patterns 
of authority. I do not want to confuse authority with “authoritarianism,” 
a hierarchical paternalism. I want to refer instead to what Simon (1949) 
calls “the rightful use of power to create the means of coordination of 
action,” and to what Bennett (1980) means when he characterizes legible 
authority as a dynamic and negotiable structure of human relationships 
based on clearly defined and visible rules. In these good schools this 
legible authority supported teachers’ individual responses to acts of 
deviance. Clear codes of behavior, visible rules of discipline, swift and 
fair punishments characterized these schools; but disciplinary standards 
were interpreted in the context of a sturdy pattern of authority. The 
headmaster at Brookline, who set up a Disciplinary Committee (includ- 
ing students, teachers, administrators and staff) as one of his first 
administrative moves, said “I want the Disciplinary Committee to 
become like the judicial branch of government... with the same kind of 
stature, rationality, and philosophical stance.” The Headmaster envi- 
sioned the Disciplinary Committee as more than a punishing body 
responding to eruptions of violence and disorder. He wanted the Com- 
mittee to project a strong view of human relationships and a sense of 
collective responsibility to the school community. 

This clear perspective on adolescent patterns and needs, set against a 
backdrop of legible institutional authority, made teachers unafraid. They 
seemed to know when to take adolescent transgressions seriously. They 
chose when to pursue and punish. 
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At Carver High in Atlanta, I stood talking with a young black male 
faculty member at the bottom of the stairwell. Suddenly a cacoph- 
onous sound echoed down the stairs, noises of students shrieking and 
bodies connecting. It was hard for us to tell if the cries were ones of 
desperation or excitement. The teacher and I chased up the stairs to 
locate the scene and heard the sound of sneakers racing ahead of us 
and out of sight. We had lost them. A large grin covered the teacher's 
face, “And the beat goes on...” he said, as he shrugged his shoul- 
ders. His expression had first registered alarm, then concern, and 
finally humor when he recognized the adolescent mischief. Judging 
the incident to be trivial, he felt no need to punish the youngsters or to 
catch them in their wrongdoing. His face seemed to say, “That's the 
way adolescents are—give them room.” 


In closing I would like to return to the question of the relationship 
between researchers and practitioners and underscore its opportunities 
for the empowerment of both parties. Earlier, I spoke about the potential 
for empowering practitioners. The research I have described can give 
voice to those who rarely get the chance to enter into the public conver- 
sation about schools. It also offers school actors the opportunity to 
reflect on their work, their goals, and their values. Through the research 
encounter they may begin to discover their own theories and interpreta- 
tions of practice. This process of self-discovery comes as a surprising 
benefit of the research. “I never knew I felt that way” exclaimed a young 
woman after she exploded with anger in response to one of my probing 
queries. Said another teacher thoughtfully, “That idea just seemed to 
sneak up on me.” But the opportunities for empowerment are not 
limited to practitioners; they are also available to inquiring, self-critical 
researchers. The research process offers inquirers the chance to explore 
and test out ideas against the complicated, and often unforgiving, con- 
text of “the real world.” Inevitably, the researcher's ideas become less 
elegant as they get played out in the field, but in the process the 
researcher is challenged to be more worldly, more complicated, more 
generous, and less arrogant. 

Research as empowering work should not be complaining and cynical. 
It should not simply be an aggressive pursuit of pathology. (I hasten to 
Say as well that it should not reflect an uncritical romanticism.) Em- 
powering work should be both empathetic and critical, generous and 
discerning. I hope that my work will cause both shock and recognition in 
the school actors (and in those who identify with them). I am keenly 
aware that the actors will not always welcome the insights or portrayals 
that I construct. There is, after all, a degree of security in the relative 
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distance and anonymity of more broad-based, abstract research. As one 
teacher at St. Paul’s said to me after reading the portrait of his school: 


“I didn’t expect so many adjectives... You know, usually research 
does a good job of masking reality. There is some comfort in that. Your 
work takes the mask off, and that is hard and uncomfortable.” 


My research has attempted to portray actors as the primary knowl- 
edge bearers, and to convey their perspectives, perceptions, and values. 
The portraits will not necessarily bear an exact resemblance to their 
subjects, but will, it is hoped, begin to capture the actors’ essence. 
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Metaphors of Management: Or, 
How Far From 
Outcomes Can You Get?! 


Douglas E. Mitchell 


This paper was stimulated by a research project that has substantially 
altered my thinking about the nature of teaching and about how schools 
are organized and managed. Thanks to a grant from the National In- 
stitute of Education, I have had the opportunity to work with a team at 
the University of California, Riverside, studying the reward and incen- 
tive systems, work orientations, and behavior patterns of 15 teachers 
and 11 administrators in one urban school district in southern California 
(Note 1). In wrestling with the field data from this project, the team has 
been struck by the extent to which educators sharing common job titles 
and nominal work responsibilities act as. if they hold different jobs. For 
reasons that are entirely clear, substantial differences can be seen in the 
ways educators conceptualize their primary duties and approach their 
relationships with students, subordinates, and superiors. 

This observation is made doubly mystifying by the fact that two of the 
more plausible explanations for divergent work orientations are not 
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supported in the data. That is, in marked contrast to differences in their 
conceptual orientations, respondents showed substantial uniformity 
regarding both (a) the rewards deemed most important to teachers, and 
(b) the structures of their most effective lessons. This study supports 
earlier research findings indicating that teachers feel most rewarded 
when they believe that they are personally responsible for producing 
achievement or establishing warm and cooperative relationships with 
students (e.g., Lortie, 1969, 1976; Spuck, 1974; Sergiovanni, 1967; Whid- 
don, 1978). Moreover, virtually all lessons observed to be successful (in 
the sense of actually engaging students in the activities and attitudes 
that teachers intended for them) contained a core sequence of teacher 
elicitation, student response, and teacher evaluation activities, set apart 
from other classroom events by clearly identifiable demarcation rituals, 
lesson openings and lesson closings (see Mehan, 1979, for a similar view 
of lesson structure). 

Close examination of the divergent work orientations found among 
educators responding to these common task and reward structures 
reveals that teachers and school administrators organize their work less 
by specific bodies of knowledge or organizational rules and guidelines 
than by the images, ideas or metaphors which they use to conceptualize 
their jobs. Moreover, these metaphors focus attention more on various 
purposes or justifications for classroom processes and teaching activities 
than on the technical or organizational requirements which they must 
meet, 

This paper explores the central metaphors for management that serve 
to guide and to limit the work orientations of the five elementary school 
principals observed during the study. Rather than focusing on the data 
(treated in detail elsewhere—see Note 1), this paper concentrates on 
describing the central conceptual elements within these metaphors and 
identifying historical forces responsible for their emergence as impor- 
tant guides for social action and analysis. 


Four Generative Metaphors Of Social Organization 


Belth (1977) argues that human thought is essentially metaphorical in 
character. He asserts that knowledge consists of metaphors which link 
experiences together and interpret the relationships between ideas and 
the experiences on which they are based. Sergiovanni, et al. (1981), 
commenting on the central concepts in the field of educational admin- 
istration, argue that alternative theories of administration can be under- 
stood by examining the fundamental metaphors on which they are 
based. They define a metaphor as: “a link between scientific language 
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and the real world.” In attempting to describe the relationship between 
the science of administration and the evolution of management practices 
in the public schools, they elaborate by saying that a metaphor is 


A means of getting from fact about organization and administration to 
value in the form of beliefs and opinions which are the basis of actual 
practice decisions. 


In this statement they appear to assume that knowledge about facts 
precedes the embodiment of values in administrative practice. The data 
from our five principals, however, clearly indicate that this metaphorical 
linkage can be traversed in either direction. Given certain facts, these 
administrators do frequently draw upon various generative metaphors 
to place their facts into a value perspective. Just as often, however, the 
principals in this study start with a valued practice and utilize a gener- 
ative metaphor to build a rationale for justifying that practice. The 
metaphor thus used, selectively focuses attention on particular facts that 
surround or accompany the practice in question. Among these prin- 
cipals, it was somewhat easier to identify educational management 
metaphors by asking how they conceptualize valued practices than by 
trying to identify the specific social or technical facts which they take to 
be the basis of that practice. 

Sergiovanni and his colleagues clustered key educational administra- 
tion concepts into three broad groups and suggested that they are 
related to three primary generative metaphors: “rational-mechanistic”, 
“organic”, and “bargaining”. Peterson (1975), in a similar effort to pro- 
vide a comprehensive overview of social control theories, identifies four 
rather than three basic models or paradigms of social organization. He 
calls them “rational”, “organizational”, “pluralistic bargaining” and 
“ideological bargaining”. While he does not discuss the relationship 
between these four models and any sort of underlying generative meta- 
phors, his way of organizing the theoretical options is more systematic 
and detailed than that offered by Sergiovanni and his colleagues. I have 
elsewhere suggested that a set of four basic generative metaphors do 
indeed lie behind Peterson’s conceptual models (Mitchell, 1982). These 
four metaphors are (a) a machine, (b) an organism, (c) a marketplace, 
and (d) a conversation. 

In the space available I would like to explore these generative meta- 
phors in order to develop a fuller picture of how they produce alternative 
conceptions of the linkage between social values and organizational facts, 
and how they serve to engender different orientations toward the man- 
agement of educational organizations. In undertaking this analysis, I 
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want to suggest that while these generative metaphors inspire thought 
about educational management, they also limit and confine the thinking 
of school managers and administrative theorists. Thus they contribute to 
the failure of administrative practice as well as the development of mana- 
gerial strategy. These metaphors are, therefore, implicated in the crisis of 
public confidence facing the schools today. 

Figure 1 sets out the central elements of this analysis. The four gener- 
ative metaphors are shown in the columns of the figure. Terms in the 
first row identify pivotal elements in the form and substance of each 
metaphor. Entries in the second row identify historical events which 
have probably been responsible for giving credence to each metaphor. 
The third row describes why subordinates within any organization are 
expected to collaborate with superiors who use the various metaphors to 
define and organize their work. Conversely, the fourth row elaborates 
on the ways in which managers adopting each metaphor imagine that 
they can exercise control over the behavior of their nominal subordi- 
nates. The fifth row of the figure identifies major movements within the 
management literature based on each of the four generative metaphors. 
Finally, the last row of concepts identifies how each metaphor degen- 
erates—even as it succeeds in directing the work of organizational 
members. 
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Figure 1. FOUR GENERATIVE METAPHORS FOR MANAGEMENT 
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1. Managing Machines. 


Weber (1946) argues in an essay on the emergence of modern social 
organizations that military discipline, not the use of gunpowder, was 
responsible for ending the feudal political system of the Middle Ages. 
He points out that gunpowder had been known for a long time prior to 
its effective use in destroying the castles and walled cities—the basic 
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institutions of medieval feudalism. Knowledge of gunpowder was not 
useful, however, until some method could be found to enable foot 
soldiers to drag cannons close enough to the castle walls to hit them. For 
several hundred years, Weber notes, armored knights, the medieval 
equivalent of the modern tank, utterly decimated troops of foot soldiers 
in open battle. Long before the soldiers could get the cumbersome 
cannon into position, the knights overpowered and routed them. 

It was the development of the phalanx (groups of soldiers standing in 
close order formation with their shields forming a wall and their spears 
lethally planted in the ground before them) which brought an end to the 
knights’ reign of terror and destruction. Individually the foot soldiers 
were powerless against the marauding knights. Traditionally they broke 
ranks and fled before the knights’ awesome power. But, Weber points 
out, once they learned to accept military discipline and came to trust and 
collaborate with one another in the face of terror, the soldiers quickly 
learned that they could unhorse the knights every time. Once unhorsed, 
they discovered, the knights were weak and clumsy instruments of war. 

It is difficult to overestimate the social importance of this military 
innovation. Initially it transformed the medieval battlefield from a place 
of personal combat and glory into one where anonymous soldiers en- 
gaged in highly disciplined warfare. This transformation, in turn, 
gave prominence to the cannon and opened the castles and walled cities 
to conquest and destruction. More importantly, however, the develop- 
ment of military discipline transformed medieval beliefs about the na- 
ture and importance of all social relationships. By showing that the 
subjugation of individual wills to a collective purpose served to magnify 
the power of everyone and lead to the destruction of fearsome enemies, 
this new military discipline became a key element in the modern world 
view. It encouraged modern man to believe that social obedience is 
essential to the security and protection of everyone and that formal 
leaders, therefore, have an inherent right to demand unquestioning 
loyalty and obedience. 

From this point of view, social institutions are social machines. They 
are created by “welding” individuals into elementary structural units 
which, like the machinery in modern industrial plants, are integrated 
into powerful engines capable of generating economic prosperity, pro- 
moting the general welfare, or providing for the common defense. 

Management of these institutional machines involves two basic types 
of activities: structural organization and direct supervision. At the 
broadest level, management involves controlling the structural design of 
various institutional units or programs. Productive results are seen as 
dependent upon planning and organizing the efforts of all members of 
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an organization. At a more immediate level, managers focus their atten- 
tion on developing and enforcing institutional rules and procedures 
governing task performance. The engineer and the drill sergeant are the 
archetypes of these mechanistic managers. In an intriguing way, these 
two managerial roles are merged in Taylor's (1911) classic conception of 
“scientific management.” Taylor's scientific managers were widely rec- 
ognized as having primary responsibility for carefully designing tasks 
for each worker to perform. In Taylor’s formulation of this managerial 
role, however, they were also expected to exercise direct supervision of 
individual workers in the performance of these carefully planned tasks. 

Work, in this mechanistic world view, is essentially labor. That is, it 
consists of performing activities which are pre-planned by managers 
and made productive through coordination and direction, rather than 
through any sense of comprehensive responsibility or set of unique 
talents possessed by individual workers. 

In addition to its positive vision of collective security through disci- 
pline, the machine metaphor offers two images of institutional failure 
and collapse. The first is best captured by the term “red tape.” Red tape 
takes its name from the bands used to tie British legal documents in the 
seventeenth century (Shipley, 1957). These red-colored bands came to 
symbolize the tendency of modern bureaucracies to bog down in their 
own procedures. The tendency for English bureaucrats to be sur- 
rounded by neatly-bound documents while remaining insensitive to 
important social needs highlights the fact that effective coordination 
requires more than just obedience and discipline on the past of willing 
subordinates. To be sure, before group discipline can become more 
effective than individual heroics, a mechanistic organization must estab- 
lish precise, enforceable, and consistent rules governing the behavior of 
all members of the group. However, if institutional managers are not 
willing or able to direct their subordinates appropriately, discipline 
reduces individual creativity without producing the compensating 
power of integrated collective action. During the twentieth century, the 
complexity of advanced technologies has made the development of 
accurate and effective rules especially difficult. Nevertheless, the mecha- 
nistic metaphor tells managers that they are responsible for defining 
rules and enforcing standard operating procedures for their subordi- 
nates. The cultural memory of chaos in medieval Europe drives manag- 
ers to feel morally responsible for developing and enforcing rules in 
order to create the discipline from which collective power is derived. The 
resulting red tape entangles managers and workers alike as each tries to 
preserve rational discipline in the face of technical uncertainty and or- 
ganizational complexity. 
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The other mechanistic image of organizational failure is the “Jugger- 
naut.” Drawn from the name given to a massive machine used to 
transport religious idols in twelfth century India, this image captures the 
insensitivity and tediousness of social machinery that is failing. The 
Juggernaut acquired a place in western vocabulary because it frequently 
ran over and crushed the worshippers who turned out for the festi- 
vals where it was being used. As a social process, then, the Jugger- 
naut captured perfectly the concept of mechanical magnificance gone 
astray—a machine grinding along on its appointed rounds destroying 
the very lives it was designed to enhance. Like the holy men of ancient 
India, managers of modern corporate Juggernauts feel themselves mor- 
ally obligated to keep the machinery moving, even when its ostensible 
clients are being crushed in the process. 

Schools have certainly been faulted for both red tape and Juggernaut 
failures. In acknowledging the validity of these criticisms, however, it is 
important to remember that they spring from the success, not the 
failure, of mechanistic management. The complexity and insensitivity of 
modern scientific management are the result of our ability to instill a 
belief in, and respect for, coordination and discipline as basic charac- 
teristics of all well-managed institutions. 

As March and Simon (1958) have suggested, administrative complex- 
ity and institutional insensitivity in the public schools are not likely to be 
overcome by means of more discipline, better rules, or tighter enforce- 
ment procedures. The recent history of collective bargaining for teachers 
supports this conclusion. As teachers have succeeded in codifying work 
rules and refining their enforcement through grievance procedures, 
they are finding themselves more and more frustrated and entangled in 
the very red tape and institutional insensitivity which led them to 
organize in the first place (Mitchell & Kerchner, 1982). 


2. Managing Organisms. 


If the machine metaphor has its roots in military discipline, the orga- 
nismic metaphor springs from the medieval Christian church. The 
Roman Catholic church was the only Western social institution to sur- 
vive the Dark Ages. The church alone salvaged literacy, philosophy, and 
art from the ashes of the Roman Empire and preserved them for more 
than half a millenium (Nichols, 1956). Though the medieval church was 
frequently barbarous by modern standards, and succumbed to wide- 
spread corruption during the period of transition from feudalism to 
modernity, it still presented a viable conception of human organization 
which contributed much to the Western social imagination. It was the 
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religious conception of social organization which Weber (1946) saw as 
characterized by the warm, personal and communal bonds which he 
called gemeinschaft. And it was this gemeinschaft form of social organiza- 
tion which Weber argued had to be rejected in favor of a rationalized, 
disciplined gesellschaft bureaucracy in order for modern society to replace 
the feudal order. 

In retrospect, we can see that Weber rather overstated the case for 
gesellschaft. While the discovery of discipline and the emergence of 
mechanistic bureaucracies were the cutting edge of modernity, belief in 
hierarchy and in the notion that personal identity is rooted in institu- 
tional membership are also critical elements in modern social organiza- 
tions. The Weberian conception of an “ideal typical” bureaucracy was 
important not only as a scheme for analyzing and interpreting the 
transition from feudal to modern societies, it also served as an ideologi- 
cal guide for the scientific managers who sought to realize this bureau- 
cratic ideal in military, industrial governmental, and social institutions. 

Long before E. Mayo and his colleagues (see Roethlisberger & Dixon, 
1939) conducted the Hawthorne experiments, however, it was already 
clear that it takes more than bureaucratic discipline to sustain high 
performance among workers. Perhaps if we were going to date the 
resurgence of a belief in affective, communal and sacramentally hier- 
archical social organizations we should pick John Calvin’s theocratic 
government in Geneva beginning in the 1540’s. Similar images inspired 
the Roman Catholic Counter Reformation shortly after Calvin’s rise to 
power, and the meteoric rise to prominence of the Wesley brothers as 
organizers of Methodist churches in England and America. These orga- 
nizations all embraced a frankly organismic metaphor for social organi- 
zation. These early advocates of organismic social institutions frequently 
utilized the biblical metaphor of the church as the “Body of Christ.” As 
western society became more secular, however, so did the key elements 
in this organismic metaphor. And with the development of widespread 
acceptance of Darwin's (1859) conception of biological evolution, a 
wholly secular version of the organismic conception of social organiza- 
tion became possible. 

Long after it was stripped of its explicitly religious base, the organism 
as a metaphor for society retained two critical features which separated 
it from the mechanical view. The first is hierarchy—a belief that some 
members of a group (organs in a body) have inherent right to superordi- 
nate roles while others have an obligation to obey their directives. The 
second is the penchant for defining organizational units functionally— 
the belief that organizations exist in order to produce particular results 
such as salvation, profits, or victory over one’s enemies. 
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When institutions are conceptualized as social organisms, their mem- 
bers are presumed to be motivated by the need to develop meaningful 
social identities (see, e.g., Durkheim's work on suicide, 1951). They are 
expected to acquire these identities through participation or incorpora- 
tion into the organization. Since identity, rather than productivity, is 
seen as the primary motivating force, work acquires a new meaning 
when social institutions are seen from within the organismic metaphor. 
Work acquires the character of a profession rather than of disciplined 
labor. Workers identify themselves with their work. They merge per- 
sonal values with productive techniques, and see themselves as respon- 
sible for deciding what tasks to perform and how best to perform them 
in order to fulfill the mission of the organization. 

Management, according to the organismic metaphor, functions like a 
“central nervous system.” Managers gather, interpret, and process in- 
formation in order to produce decisions which serve to guide the 
organizational behavior of the workers. This view of management, com- 
bined with the professional conception of worker responsibilities, 
quickly leads managers to define themselves as administrators who are 
responsible for seeing to it that needed support services nourish and 
sustain the efforts of various functional sub-units within the social sys- 
tem. This view stresses the importance of superordinates defining them- 
selves as logistical coordinators, or perhaps the servants, of their nomi- 
nal subordinates. In this capacity they seek to stimulate production by 
keeping their subordinates informed about organizational goals and 
supplied with the prerequisites of production. 

The human relations school of management which grew up around 
Mayo’s work during the 1940’s and 50’s embodies this organismic meta- 
phor almost completely (Roethlisberger & Dixon, 1939). It conceptualizes 
workers as dedicated to the organization’s ultimate aims, and as becom- 
ing more productive through fuller incorporation and participation in its 
decision making activities. 

The organismic metaphor offers an explanation for organizational 
failure as well as a way of conceptualizing the mobilization of managers 
and employees. Burlingame (1980) gives one picturesque account of 
organismic collapse when he argues that the schools lack the developed 
central nervous system which organisms require for coordinated behav- 
ior. He argues that schools are undifferentiated primitive organisms— 
more reminiscent of the hydra than of intelligent mammals. That is why, 
Burlingame suggests, schools fit Weick’s (1976) picture of “loosely cou- 
pled” systems of substantially unrelated events. 

Franz Kafka (1954) offers an equally picturesque account of this failure 
in his novel The Castle. When Kafka’s protagonist tries to contact the 
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authorities responsible for making rudimentary governmental decisions, 
he finds that the telephone is wired in such a way that it reaches every 
bureaucratic office in the castle at once. The result is a hopeless babble of 
voices and a complete inability to identify the hierarchical lines of 
authority which are required to get or interpret his instructions. While 
both Kafka and Burlingame contend that the primary problem with 
modern organizations lies in a breakdown of their central nervous 
systems, Kafka’s image is the polar opposite of Burlingame’s. Where 
Burlingame sees no central nervous system and no capacity for con- 
trol, Kafka sees decision makers as overbearing, officious, and over- 
whelmingly intrusive, but so uncoordinated and unorganized that they 
perpetually issue vacuous and wholly contradictory directions. 

Yet another image of failure among organismic institutions is painted 
in George Orwell’s novel Nineteen Eighty-Four (1950). Here the central 
nervous system has become totalitarian, imposing a completely false 
reality on subordinates. Orwell's image is gripping because his hier- 
achical authority works perfectly and absorbs ordinary citizens very 
effectively—but it deprives them of the very identity which it originally 
promised by making them the pawns rather than the embodiment of the 
organization’s ultimate purposes. 

Each of these images has its parallel in the lives of elementary school 
principals. Many principals can’t get or interpret information needed 
to control instruction; they feel deluged by conflicting directives from 
central office administrators, federal policy monitors, parents or the 
courts; and they sense the threat to human relationships of competency 
testing, behavior modification programs, and teacher evaluation pro- 
cedures. 


3. Managing Marketplaces. 


The economic revolution which replaced feudal agricultural serfdom 
and artisan or guild forms of manufacturing with modern corporate 
industrialism provides a third generative metaphor for social organiza- 
tion—the marketplace. The modern mercantile market, supported by 
the utilitarian philosophies of Bentham (1879) and Stuart Mill (1861), 
provides an image of social relationships organized through contractual 
agreements among autonomous individuals. The middle class turned 
this economic system into a political ideology with the help of social 
contract theorists like Rousseau (1762). 

This theory of organization, like operant conditioning theory in be- 
haviorist psychologies (e.g., Skinner, 1953), assumes that all behavior 
is essentially economic—that is, people engage in activities that yield 
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rewards and avoid those that lead to punishment. Subordinates in these 
marketplace organizations are assumed to be motivated by utilitarian 
cost/benefit calculations. They are assumed to pursue marginal profits 
and thus to be managed by making their access to valued resources 
contingent upon satisfactory performance of valued tasks. 

Despite the fact that modern industry has attempted to reduce the 
importance of worker skill in productive processes, the market meta- 
phor is especially compatible with a skilled craft conception of work. To, 
the extent that workers have skills which enable them to add substantial 
value to the raw materials on which they work, they are expected to 
command higher wages. Managers in these craft organizations imagine 
that their capacity to control the behavior of their subordinates depends 
upon their ability to negotiate contractual agreements which keep wage 
costs below the value of each worker's productive effort. They tend to 
believe that the capacity to undertake these negotiations depends upon 
gaining control over the allocation of valued resources within the organi- 
zation. One vital ingredient in this managerial process is the identifica- 
tion and selection of explicit organizational goals. Workers must be able 
to understand organizational goals and to harness their skills to clearly 
specified tasks before contracts which reward them to productivity can 
be expected to effectively control their work behavior. 

The market metaphor has dominated a broad spectrum of recent 
educational policy developments. Categorical programs, program bud- 
geting systems, management by objectives, and numerous other inno- 
vations in public education reflect efforts by managers and policy 
makers to link the distribution of resources to the performance of spe- 
cific educational tasks. 

Among administrative theorists, the market metaphor is reflected in 
the popularization of the “negotiated order” conception of how school 
organizations function (Hanson, 1976) and the elaboration of exchange 
and negotiation theories of management (Blau, 1955, 1964). 

The market metaphor suggests two different kinds of management 
failure. Corruption in the form of unprincipled “wheeling and dealing” 
arises when individuals within an organization pursue personal benefit 
without being committed to the goals of society or the institutions that 
employ them. In his analysis of “power elites” in modern military, 
industrial and governmental institutions, Mills (1956) asserts that this 
sort of unprincipled pursuit of personal profit and power is the hallmark 
of contemporary institutional life. 

A more pernicious, and less obvious, form of management failure 
seen from within the marketplace metaphor occurs when management 
control over resources becomes monopolistic. Subordinates are en- 
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slaved, rather than employed, when managers have complete control 
over basic human needs. Before John L. Lewis’ heroic struggle to union- 
ize them, American coal miners were frequently victimized by this sort 
of management exploitation. A resource cartel—whether in the form of 
a company store, a petroleum exporting monopoly, or absolute control 
over student evaluation—easily leads to a situation in which managers 
use organizational power for their own private benefit rather than to 
serve the goals of all members. 

Among the educators we studied, market management concepts were 
most frequently embraced by central office administrators, and became 
dominant in the work orientation of one principal who was closely 
identified with the central office. Both its strengths (i. e., explicit goals 
and rewards for specific performances) and its weaknesses (fear of 
centralized control and anxiety that subordinates are being abused) were 
evident in this case. 


4. Managing Conversations. 


The fourth generative metaphor for social theory is the conversation. 
There are two important characteristics of a conversation which bear on 
the development of this metaphor for social organization and manage- 
ment. First, conversations are not possible unless the participants have a 
set of shared meanings embodied in a common language. Second, 
conversations are not pursued unless there is some sort of affective bond 
between the participants. Strangers who have no reason to be interested 
in one another's affairs simply do not converse. 

The image of society as the great conversation probably has its roots in 
medieval universities and Renaissance cultural developments. A dra- 
matic rebirth of interest in philosophy, the gradual transformation of 
alchemy into chemistry, and the separation of astronomy from astrology 
that emerged during the Renaissance period all helped to dissolve feudal 
society by creating cosmopolitan cultural communities with a shared 
passion for knowledge and understanding. 

Within the Renaissance academy, and subsequently within many 
modern social institutions, organization was imagined to be developed 
and sustained by cultural processes that were essentially conversational 
in character. Creative expression in both artistic productions and scien- 
tific discoveries were assumed to be central to the motives of those who 
joined these organizations. And responsible commitment to the endur- 
ing human quests for truth, beauty, and goodness are expected of all 
who would claim membership in them. In the sense of being based on 
dedicated individual effort and requiring creativity as well as skill, the 
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work of those who participate in conversational organizations is funda- 
mentally artistic in character. 

Hegel (1931) lifted this organizational metaphor to its highest philo- 
sophical expression. In so doing, he laid the foundations of both Marxist 
and non-Marxist theories of the modern political state. 

Management from the conversational perspective rests fundamentally 
on the development of visionary or inspirational leadership. Articulating 
collective purposes and motivating individuals to cooperate in the real- 
ization of those purposes are the critical functions of these managerial 
leaders. 

The human potential movement—the National Training Labs, sen- 
sitivity training, est, Life Spring, etc.—have been quite successful in 
giving this metaphor a renewed vitality over the past two decades. 
Ouchi’s Theory Z (1981) and Deal & Kennedy’s Corporate Cultures (1982) 
represent aggressive recent presentations of this metaphor as a theory of 
management. 

Among the potent images of failure rooted in this organizational 
metaphor are: (a) the Biblical Tower of Babel episode, (b) the 1979 mass 
suicide in Jonestown, Guyana, and (c) the persistent influence of the Klu 
Klux Klan in contemporary American society. The collapse of construc- 
tion on the Tower of Babel occurred, according to the Book of Genesis, 
when an inner core of shared meanings disappeared making it impossi- 
ble for the construction workers to communicate and cooperate even 
though they continued to share a common vision and commitment. A 
mechanistic analysis might emphasize the failure of discipline among 
the workers on this project, an organismic analysis would highlight the 
loss of hierarchical authority, and a marketplace analysis would examine 
the weak benefits accruing to workers pursuing this essentially religious 
project. The Biblical account, however, relies on the conversational meta- 
phor and, therefore, insists that work was stopped because of a break- 
down in the cultural meanings which originally inspired the project. 

The mass suicide at Jonestown revealed what happens when vision- 
ary leadership dominates rather than inspires a social group. The Rever- 
end Jones capitalized on alienation and isolation among his followers 
and built a system of control based on anxiety and fear rather than 
mutual understanding. Followers of the Klu Klux Klan share with the 
citizens of Jonestown a sense of isolation and alienation from the larger 
society. In this case, however, the followers tend to be more fully inte- 
grated into the alienated sub-culture of the Klan. Thus the Klan provides 
an example of what happens when a group shares a narrow parochial 
and jingoistic culture dedicated to the destruction of a larger, more 
inclusive, social vision. 
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Schools have made relatively little use of the conversational metaphor. 
They have frequently been charged with being dull and anti-intellectual 
and with lacking creative expression and visionary leadership. In many 
respects, however, the elementary school principals whom we observed 
reflected the failures of this metaphor more than its neglect. They 
frequently worked in the context of nearly universal commitment to the 
general goals of education. But these commitments were rendered impo- 
tent by a total lack of common understanding of the processes of teach- 
ing and learning required to reach those goals. Occasionally principals 
find themselves in the midst of a metaphorical mass suicide by teachers 
and students who give up hope of ever reaching learning and develop- 
ment goals. And sometimes they face the Klu Klux Klan syndrome of 
parochial bigotry which destroys the vision of a universal educational 
mission. 


Conclusion 


The foregoing analysis has attempted to trace four basic metaphors of 
social organization—machine, organism, marketplace, and conversa- 
tion—to their origins in four powerful forces responsible for the transi- 
tion from medieval feudalism to modern post-industrial societies. In 
exploring these metaphors I have argued that they not only offer positive 
images of productive work and effective management, but also provide 
provocative images of how management and productivity can be de- 
stroyed by over-reliance on the very insights and strategies provided 
within the generative metaphors themselves. The message of such an 
analysis, of course, is that each organizational metaphor blinds us to 
certain organizational problems just as it teaches us how to capitalize on 
certain social possibilities. 

Little is concretely known about when or why school managers adopt 
one metaphor rather than another. And even less is known about how a 
manager could shift from one metaphor to another in order to gain fresh 
perspective on educational problems or opportunities. The challenge for 
educators is to learn how to utilize all of these metaphors—to benefit 
from their strengths and learn from their shortcomings in order to 
evaluate weaknesses and avoid self-defeat. 
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The Emerging Paradigm of 
Organizational Excellence: 
Success Through 

Planned Adaptability 





William G. Spady 


The decade of the 80’s has involved a continuing quest for examples 
and new models of organizational excellence. Among the publications 
that have captured major national attention are Peters and Waterman’s 
(1982) In Search of Excellence, Peters’ (1985) sequel A Passion for Excellence, 
the National Commission on Excellence in Education’s (1983) A Nation at 
Risk, and Action for Excellence (1983), the report of a distinguished task 
force of governors and major corporation executives. Expressed in each 
was a sincere desire to identify the characteristics and operational factors 
that lead to more consistent, higher quality productivity and out- 
comes—whether in major corporations or small schools. The overriding 
concept guiding each document is excellence. 

In studying each of these and similar documents thoroughly (see 
Spady & Marx, 1984), I was struck by the dissimilarity of assumptions 
and thinking between the documents relating to corporate excellence 
and those relating to education. The differences were not in the kinds of 
language used or the authors’ abiding concern with quality, but with the 
assumptions made about the organizational structuring and operations 
that would bring that quality of outcomes about. However, I also ob- 
served at the same time the strong similarities between the Peters and 
Waterman work and the best of educational practice with which I was 
familiar—practices which seemed to challenge some of the time-honored 
assumptions about instructional purpose, design, delivery, and assess- 
ment which Goodlad (1983) reports characterize education in all parts of 
the country. 


WittiaM G. Spapy is President, The Spady Consulting Group, San Carlos, California, and 
Director, The High Success Program on Outcome-Based Education. 
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In short, there seemed to be a parallel between “the best” in both 
corporate practice and educational practice from which educational pol- 
icy makers and administrators could learn, but those “lessons” which 
Peters and Waterman speak about do not seem reflected in either most 
school practice or in most of the educational “reform” literature and 
policy of the past several years. While the reasons for this disparity are 
beyond the scope of this paper, one thing does seem clear: The “para- 
digms” which have driven both thinking and practice in these two 
sectors are fundamentally different. My purpose in this paper is to offer 
an interpretation of how they differ and how education could benefit by 
embracing and embodying more of what is in the exemplary paradigm 
of corporate excellence and the powerful but only emerging paradigm of 
educational excellence. 

The structure of this paper falls into four sections: (a) a condensed 
interpretation of the significant findings in Peters and Waterman’s eight 
major themes about corporate excellence; (b) brief descriptions of two 
powerful “outcome-based” educational programs showing their ground- 
ing theoretical and operational elements; (c) an interpretation of the 
common messages that seem to describe excellent organizational man- 
agement and operations in both corporations and schools; and (d) a 
description and interpretation of the key elements in the emerging 
excellence paradigm which characterizes exemplary practice in both 
sectors. 

My intent is to suggest that this emerging paradigm is grounded in a 
clear conception of the high-quality outcomes which each type of organi- 
zation is committed to producing and a flexible and adaptive set of 
organizational processes and procedures to assure that those outcomes 
result. In explaining this emerging paradigm, I will show that the para- 
digm governing conventional educational practice is constituted in 
almost polar opposite terms. 


The Eight Peters and Waterman Excellence Themes 


1. A Bias for Action 

The most successful corporations rapidly translate the findings of 
small as well as large-scale R&D breakthroughs into prototypes for 
testing, marketing, and refinement. This penchant for rapid application 
does not proceed haphazardly, even though long-range planning mod- 
els and elaborate systems of monitoring and formal approval are often 
circumvented. Instead, successful corporations aggressively field-test 
new ideas, often in collaboration with potential customers. This allows 
for problems to arise and be solved without delay in the settings in 
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which the new product or service must ultimately work. New work units 
and organizational structures are created as needed to carry out rapid implemen- 
tation of successful prototypes. 


2. Close to the Customer 

Without customers there is no organization. Therefore, products must 
be designed and services rendered which keep the customer satisfied 
and coming back for more. Many highly successful corporations do this 
by giving the customer a say in project development and the oppor- 
tunity, at minimal risk, to work out the bugs in new products or pro- 
totypes. A strong commitment to quality and service typifies corporate-customer 
relations, and employees at all levels are encouraged to keep lines of communica- 
tion with customers close and open. 


3. Autonomy and Entrepreneurship 

Innovation and adaptation are synonymous with organizational success. Peo- 
ple must be given the freedom to experiment, innovate, and fail in 
pursuit of finding better ways to do things. These risk-takers and cre- 
ative individuals are the keys to major breakthroughs and product lines. 
The organization must find ways of accommodating their inclination for 
stepping outside the confines of established practice and procedure and 
must support their creative adventures. Formality is often abandoned 
during times of product development and problem solving. 


4. Productivity Through People 

By treating every employee as a valued individual, successful corpora- 
tions are able to tap the wellspring of motivation necessary for produc- 
ing quality products and making both the “formal” and “informal” 
organization work. Their top managers endorse the premise that almost 
all workers want challenge, responsibility, and respect. By trusting that 
staff both want to do a good job and know more about what makes their job or unit 
work effectively than anyone else, managers can often get exceptional perform- 
ance from them. Investing time and attention in the personal needs and 
development of staff yields handsome dividends in the long run. 


5. Hands-On, Value-Driven 

Most successful corporations have a strong culture with which 
employees readily identify. The heart of this culture is projected through the 
tangible presence and actions of top management. Their continuing presence 
among the rank and file opens lines of communication and projects the 
organization’s values, philosophy, and purposes in concrete terms. The 


organization conspicuously celebrates its victories and honors those 
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who are its champions. “Team spirit” is fostered and forms a basis for 
social cohesion. | 


6. Stick to the Knitting 

Despite their bias for action, the most successful corporations retain a 
clear sense of perspective about which directions to pursue. There are 
proven dangers in diversifying too much and moving into areas for 
which solid staff expertise does not exist. Success lies in running well 
what you have the track record to run well and avoiding forays into 
unknown fields in anticipation of a short-term gain. Staying true to the 
organization's fundamental purposes and by-passing tempting distractions pay 
off in the long run. 


7. Simple Form, Lean Staff 

Huge bureaucracies are not necessary for administering huge organi- 
zations. Increasing the hierarchical structure of the organization only 
inhibits the communication between top management and workers that 
is essential for bolstering productivity and morale. Successful large organi- 
zations operate as confederations of much smaller ones. Consolidating func- 
tions and responsibilities into one main headquarters adds degrees of 
complexity that few management systems can handle effectively. One 
basis of organizational structuring must be clearly identified and given 
primacy: product, geography, or function—but not all three simul- 
taneously. The fewer the levels of responsibility in the hierarchy the 
better. 


8. Simultaneous Loose-Tight Properties 

By having a clear sense of mission and clearly defined priorities, 
successful corporations can balance the need for centralization with the 
benefits of decentralization. Since over-regulation and monitoring 
inhibit the autonomy and flexibility required for rapid adaptation, orga- 
nizations must be selective in what they attempt to control. Organizations 
which establish close allegiance to their core values (i.e., fundamental goals) can 
afford to grant considerable autonomy in how those goals are carried out. 
Allowing work units to devise their own best methods for getting things 
done is highly desirable as long as results, not form and procedures, are 
the focus of accountability. 

This latter theme represents one of the key aspects of the excellence 
paradigm since it suggests that organizations have two fundamentally 
different bases for managing their affairs. One of these is through an 
understanding, appreciation, and commitment to the clearly defined 
goals, purposes, and mission of the organization. The other approach is 
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to establish processes, procedures, and timelines that shape and con- 
strain the degree of latitude people have in engaging in their work. Their 
notion of simultaneous loose and tight properties means that these 
organizations achieve “control” primarily through the system of goals 
and values which operate in the organization, rather than through tight 
procedures and role constraints. Another way of expressing this concept 
is the notion of an organization being “goal-based” or “outcome-based” 
rather than “role-based” or “procedure-based.” This distinction lies at 
the heart of the exemplary educational models noted below. 


Exemplary Outcome-Based Educational Models 


Johnson City, New York 

The Johnson City Central School District has been honored nationally 
twice in the last five years for its exemplary outcome-based instructional 
system and commitment to success for all students and staff. In 1982 the 
American Association of School Administrators bestowed on Dr. John 
Champlin, Johnson City’s superintendent, its first annual “Leadership 
for Learning Award” for outstanding service in promoting instructional 
quality and success over an extended period of time in a local district. 
Then, in 1985 the U.S. Department of Education’s National Diffusion 
Network designated Johnson City’s entire K-8 program exemplary in all 
subject areas; the first time in the history of the Joint Dissemination 
Review Panel's work that a blanket designation had ever been given to 
an entire elementary program of instruction. In addition, Johnson City 
has been a catalyst for instructional reform in the Northeast and receives 
hundreds of visitors to its schools each year. 

What seems truly exceptional about the Johnson City model is the 
context in which it operates. Johnson City is an old shoe factory town in 
the Southern tier of New York near Binghamton. The community is 
primarily “blue-collar/ working class” in character with substantial per- 
centages of Chapter 1 and “free lunch” students in its schools. Despite 
substantial student turnover each year, the Johnson City Schools have 
managed to demonstrate exceptionally high achievement results for 
their students over the past 9 to 10 years. These results are reflected not 
only in standardized achievement scores that are consistently over 2 and 
3 years above grade level for graduating eighth graders, but also in the 
huge percentage of its high school students taking advanced math 
courses and college preparatory programs, its extremely low dropout 
rate, the percentage of students earning New York State Regents’ Diplo- 
mas, and the success of its “Olympics of the Mind” team in state 
competitions. 
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The core of the Johnson City instructional approach is a well devel- 
oped “outcome-based” instructional delivery system that focuses on the 
ability of the program and its staff to adapt to the specific learning needs and 
levels of every student in the schools. Johnson City has done this by organiz- 
ing its instructional planning and instructional delivery system around 
the clearly defined outcomes that have been established for students, 
and by making the necessary adjustments in time, scheduling, and 
grouping to enable students to maximize the time they are exposed to 
instruction that matches their current learning level and needs. In other 
words, rather than assuming that grouping and instructional oppor- 
tunities are to be dictated by the otherwise inflexible factors linked to the 
clock, schedule, calendar, and class assignment patterns, the Johnson 
City staff has adjusted its procedures and delivery strategies to max- 
imize the opportunities for virtually every student to “master” all of the 
clearly defined and stated instructional goals in the program. 

This philosophy and commitment to having all students succeed at all 
of the essential components of the program is the most striking feature 
reported by visitors to Johnson City. The program’s elements and opera- 
tions are simple outgrowths of that pervasive cultural belief. This 
“cultural imperative” is reflected in the district’s reliance on team- 
oriented instructional planning and delivery, which enable teachers to 
come up with collective solutions to what, how, and when to provide 
specific students with particular aspects of the curriculum, consistent 
with that student's likelihood of succeeding at that particular time. 

In other words, the traditional reliance on predetermined and perma- 
nent instructional assignments of teachers and students and the rou- 
tinization of instructional delivery by proceeding linearly through a 
textbook are not characteristic of the Johnson City model because such 
approaches, they believe, are seriously unlikely to create success experi- 
ences for all students. In Johnson City, outcomes, rather than pro- 
cedures, are the basis of instructional decision-making and delivery, and 
constant reinforcement and support for this proposition is provided by 
principals and district administrators. Mamary and Rowe (1985) and 
Jones and Spady (1985) provide additional detail about the operational 
elements of the model. 

Since many features and assumptions of the model are not com- 
monplace to public schooling, the Johnson City administrators have 
gone out of their way to generate understanding and support from 
parents and the community concerning the program’s purposes and 
approaches. The support that the success of the program has engen- 
dered has proven invaluable to the district in many ways. In addition, 
Johnson City has embraced Peters and Waterman’s notion of local cham- 
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pions by providing staff who have made significant contributions to the 
implementation and refinement of the program with exposure on 
national and regional conference programs and workshops. 


The New Canaan Math Program 

What has come to be known as the New Canaan (Connecticut) Math 
Program is the product of a local champion who, as principal of one of 
the district’s elementary schools, designed and refined the most thor- 
oughly “outcome-based” curriculum and instructional delivery system 
known today. That champion is Dr. Stephen Rubin, who in the mid- 
sixties conceived of an instructional design for elementary school mathe- 
matics through Algebra I that would establish a validated hierarchy of 
mathematics skills and concepts and enable students to move through 
that complex and non-linear hierarchy at a pace consistent with their 
ability to master each skill and concept. 

With a staff of 22 teachers, Rubin established a computer-managed 
record keeping and delivery system for his K-6 school that enabled 
students to be assigned to specific classes composed of peers whose skill 
progress precisely matched their own. Assessment and record keeping 
were handled outside the classroom by aides, thereby relieving teachers 
of the enormous paperwork usually associated with flexible delivery 
models. By enabling students to receive instruction from teachers rather 
than from instructional “packets” and to move from class to class as their 
progress dictated, the model allowed students to receive instruction on a 
daily basis that was targeted to their learning level and previous mas- 
tery. 

Further, by enabling teachers to select their teaching assignments and 
repeat some sections of the curriculum several times per year, the model 
took advantage of the unique skills and interests of teachers and gave 
them practice and reinforcement in their teaching roles which is not 
possible in typical instructional delivery approaches. For example, the 
teacher who provided all of the instruction in algebra was otherwise a 
third grade teacher. Similarly, the person who taught almost of the 
fractions work was a second grade teacher with a very strong interest in 
and capability for teaching fractions. Rather than restricting their atten- 
tion to their typical grade-level curriculum and students, these teachers 
and their colleagues formed a “whole-school delivery team” that made 
far better use of their unique capabilities and the instructional time 
available. Rubin and Spady (1984) and Jones and Spady (1985) provide 
further detail about the operational elements of the model and delivery 
system. 

The results of the staff efforts at the Center School where the model 
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was developed and originally implemented were exceptional for the 8 
year period before the school was closed because of a serious declining 
enrollment problem in the district. For each of the years between 1976 
and 1983: 


1) at least 15% of the sixth graders finished at least the first half of 
Algebra I, and some students completed quadratic equations— 
their designated ending to Algebra I content; 

2) about 60% of the sixth graders hit the top of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test for pre-algebra mathematics; 

3) at least 30% of the fifth graders hit the top of the same test; 

4) nomore than two students in the entire school of about 420 failed 
to reach grade level on the Metropolitan, and this included all of 
the school’s mildly handicapped students; and 

5) in 1981, a typical year, the lowest scoring sixth grader scored 6.3 
and the lowest scoring fifth grader scored 5.9 on the Metropolitan. 


While some have argued that this otherwise exceptional success might 
be expected from an affluent community like New Canaan, the impact 
which Rubin’s model has had in districts with much lower per capita 
wealth more than demonstrates the inherent power of the design. One 
recent case, the North Sanpete District in Utah, had both primary and 
middle school youngsters averaging over 17 months gain on the Califor- 
nia Achievement Test in the very first year of implementation. Other 
districts using the model report similar, dramatic gains for their students. 


Similarities In The Models 

When viewed side by side, these two exemplary outcome-based mod- 
els share a number of attributes. First, both were conceived and devel- 
oped by local champions who were willing to step far beyond the 
conventions of educational practice in order to better meet the needs and 
guarantee success for their clients. Second, both are strongly data- 
driven on a day-to-day basis. The placement and advancement of stu- 
dents in the program are frequently adjusted to the specific accomplish- 
ments or difficulties of the students. Third, staff show a commitment to 
adapting normal patterns of assignment and responsibility in order to be 
more effective in their work. These adjustments are made either by 
teaching staff or in close consultation with them. Fourth, there is a 
strong culture of teamwork and commitment to success in both models. 
The collective participation of staff in planning and decision-making 
enables the program to restructure resources and assignments in a more 
flexible way. Finally, and fundamentally, both programs are indeed 
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outcome-based—that is, they are defined by and organized around the 
clearly defined goals and priorities of the program, and decisions are 
made primarily on the basis of goal accomplishment rather than time or 
established procedure. 

The parallel between these factors and many of the examples provided 
by Peters and Waterman can be translated into a set of common themes 
which form the grounding of the unifying paradigm noted earlier. Those 
themes are provided below. 


The Themes Underlying Organizational Excellence 


In reading the Peters and Waterman examples, I was continually 
struck by the range of issues that came up again and again, regardless of 
the particular organizational theme they were describing. By organizing 
these issues into a new set of themes, or what I later came to think of as 
“messages for organizational leaders,” I discovered a pattern that 
seemed to apply equally well to the conditions surrounding the Johnson 
City and New Canaan programs. At the risk of stretching the parallels 
too far, I will describe here the eight generic themes that I believe 
characterize both sets of models and, in the final section of the paper, 
consolidate those themes into the elements that constitute the excellence 
paradigm which I believe would greatly alter and strengthen school 
organization and management. 


Cultivate Your Clients 

Just as corporations cannot succeed without sustained customer sup- 
port, neither can school districts. While the public schools could once 
claim solid community support, the lower percentage of adults with 
school-age children and the decline in parental confidence in school 
programs have eroded that base. The public school monopoly on educa- 
tional services in most communities has been challenged by private 
school alternatives of all kinds, mainly, but not exclusively, on issues of 
quality. 

The excellent companies described by Peters and Waterman know that 
they must actively compete for the attention and loyalty of customers, 
and they do it with sometimes zealous attention to the needs and 
desires of those customers. Since they hold no monopoly over the 
markets they serve, they know that their company’s reputation and 
products are the basis of its survival. Their solution is to reach out to 
customers, to cultivate their views and reactions, and to get to know 
their particular needs so well that new products or services can be 
virtually custom designed for them. 
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The approach taken by the Johnson City and New Canaan educators 
closely follows this pattern. They have taken great pains to encourage 
parent contact, inform them of the purposes and nature of their pro- 
grams, and, most importantly, linked that cliented-oriented service 
directly to the success and progress of each student. While most districts 
have a long way to go in order to match the client orientations, adapt- 
ability, and power of these two delivery systems, they and the Peters 
and Waterman examples leave no doubt that cultivating your clients is 
the first step in both restoring public confidence and in designing and 
providing programs geared to success for all students. 


Pursue Your Priorities 

Fewer issues emerge more clearly from the Peters and Waterman data 
than the power of organizational purpose. In some cases purpose is 
reflected in a motto (usually pertaining to quality, innovation, or service) 
that is heralded throughout the ranks, painted on the walls, printed on 
the paychecks, and imbued within the culture. In others, it is embodied 
in the legends which surround key individuals and leaders who have 
risen through the ranks as champions of particular ideas or products that 
have contributed greatly to the company’s success. In short, these pur- 
poses become the organization’s priorities for action. 

This theme has no stronger manifestation than in the culture of the 
Johnson City Central School District and in its unabashed endorsement 
of the principle that “All Students Can Learn and Succeed.” This com- 
mitment to success in the abstract is then translated concretely into 
program goals and outcomes that become the specific targets of daily 
program design and delivery and the operational indicators of what 
successful learning really means. This same principle, though not as 
vocally promoted, lies at the core of the New Canaan model as well. 

When purposes is used in this way, two things result. One is that the 
fundamental decision-making mechanisms of the organization are based 
on the content and spirit of these purposes. The second and more 
fundamental reason is that these purposes are translated into the criteria 
used to evaluate the consequences of these decisions and the perform- 
ance of employees. Employees “know” what's really important because 
they experience the realities of organizational decision-making and per- 
formance evaluation on a regular basis. Unfortunately, this situation is 
rare in public education because of at least three things: (a) the lack of 
clarity and consensus regarding goals and outcomes; (b) the loose con- 
nection between the goals that do exist and decisions made at different 
levels of the system; and (c) the weak relationship between goals and the 
consequences for people in the system. 
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Lead By Listening 

Call it caring or empathy or sensitivity or concern, but a dominant 
pattern of leadership among the heads of America’s best-run companies 
is that they lead by listening. They listen to their customers, and they 
listen to their employees as part of a deliberate strategy of direct, 
“hands-on” contact which focuses on what the boss can do for the 
employees rather than the other way around. The result, according to 
Peters and Waterman, is that most employees who experience this kind 
of leadership will go to almost any length to be productive and contrib- 
ute more than their required share to the organization. 

One obvious benefit to this strategy is that the employees come up 
with innovative solutions to problems that managers may not have 
considered. Another is that employees take ownership for innovations 
and solutions that work, thereby assuring that a commitment to success 
exists among those who must make it work operatiorally. Both of these 
benefits seem apparent in the Johnson City and New Canaan cases. 

For example, as superintendent in Johnson City, Dr. Champlin 
devoted several hours of his time each week to working with an initial 
team of teachers who expressed interest in developing a more produc- 
tive approach to instruction. That time and attention paid off hand- 
somely throughout the years as experienced teams began to provide 
support for newly formed teams, and teams themselves insisted on 
taking responsibility for screening potential faculty who might even- 
tually work with their team. In a similar way, the investment made by 
Dr. Rubin in working with his staff to develop and refine their sophisti- 
cated delivery system led to their expressing such a strong commitment 
to that system that many of them insisted on using the approach when 
transferred to new schools that only had experience with conventional, 
self-contained classroom delivery systems. 


Innovate Through Inquiry 

If there is any area in which most schools differ dramatically from 
successful corporations, it is in the use of research and assessment 
results to guide innovation and improvement. The research literature 
abounds with studies showing that schools rarely assess their student 
outcome results in ways that can be used to modify and improve specific 
learning, curriculum, or instructional weaknesses. In addition, there is 
an equally substantial body of research documenting the huge gulf 
which exists between the production of knowledge about education and 
its acceptance and use in the schools. 

Yet the Johnson City and New Canaan examples are atypical in exactly 
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this respect. In fact, their programs could not exist and certainly would 
not be as effective unless the systematic and frequent assessment of 
student progress were used to adjust instructional time, delivery, and 
approach. Successful corporations are the same way. Data on the success 
of existing products and services or the development of new prototypes 
or approaches is vital to both their short-term and long-term success. 
This is made clear in several of the Peters and Waterman chapters. 

From my perspective, the terms “goal-based” and “assessment- 
driven” that have been used to characterize highly effective instructional 
models such as those in Johnson City and New Canaan apply equally 
well to successful corporations. These organizations are goal rather than 
procedure directed, and they base their management philosophy and 
decisions on the continual assessment of product and program quality— 
whether the news is good or bad. What happens to students tomorrow 
depends directly on what and how well they are doing today, not on a 
pre-defined need for “getting through” a particular lesson or book in a 
predetermined amount of time. In this respect, most educational man- 
agers have much to gain by emulating these approaches. 


Restructure Your Resources 

Given the examples of corporate excellence provided by Peters and 
Waterman and the exemplary educational models represented by John- 
son City and New Canaan, there is no more obvious message about 
organizational success than this one. Without restructuring your 
resources and redeploying your personnel, it is virtually impossible to 
pursue your priorities and innovate through inquiry. The very nature of 
organizational adaptability embodied in each of these examples requires 
that adjustments be made in the processes used, procedures followed, 
directions taken, and personnel used. In addition, the training and 
retooling needed to begin a new project require adjustments from pre- 
determined formulas and patterns of resource use. 

The ultimate irony within the educational world is that the constant 
press for attention to newly emerging needs and problems formulas 
which dictate an unusual degree of standardization in resource defini- 
tions and allocations. Among the most important of these uniformities is 
time. 

As noted in several articles and chapters on educational effectiveness 
(Spady, 1974, 1977, 1978, and 1982; and Spady & Mitchell, 1978 and 1979), 
the fundamental definer of the key operational functions of schools and 
classrooms (such as instruction, certification, reporting, and supervi- 
sion) is not goals and outcomes, but time. This time-defined mode of 
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Operation determines student program status, curriculum, teacher 
assignment, school organization, teacher working relationships, learn- 
ing opportunities, credit and promotion, and a host of other factors that 
impose a striking uniformity on the way business is carried on in schools 
despite the diversity of students and programs within them (Goodlad, 
1983, and Sizer, 1983 ). What is clearly one of the school’s most valuable 
resources—time—is seldom used to best advantage because it is treated 
more as a definer, organizer, and regulator of activity rather than as a 
means to accomplish the school’s instructional purposes. Restructuring 
options seem limited because, among other things, patterns of student/ 
teacher assignment and instructional delivery are treated as essentially 
permanent for fixed, predetermined amounts of time. 


Redefine Role Responsibilities 

The key corollary to innovating through inquiry and restructuring 
resources is redefining the role responsibilities of those in the organiza- 
tion so that they can adapt to emerging needs and priorities. Again, the 
Peters and Waterman examples abound with instances in which the 
formal role structure and responsibilities of key individuals were 
changed in order to better address the challenges faced by the organiza- 
tion. In other cases, of course, such changes were made in order to give 
people new responsibilities which their previous performance had war- 
ranted. 

The Johnson City and New Canaan examples are particularly instruc- 
tive in this regard since teachers voluntarily took on new but temporary 
responsibilities on a continuing basis as student learning progress and 
program needs required them. The teaching teams and flexible schedul- 
ing found in Johnson City’s schools are both examples of staff stepping 
outside their formal responsibilities on a regular basis in order to con- 
tribute to the success of the entire program. The whole-school delivery 
model in New Canaan represents an even greater departure from the 
typical instructional responsibilities associated with “traditional” teach- 
ing assignments. For there, staff not only took on responsibilities for 
providing math instruction for other teachers’ students, they often did 
so by teaching “outside” their typical grade-level subjects where their 
interests and expertise warranted it. Hence, there was a third grade 
teacher handling algebra, and a second grade teacher doing fractions for 
most of the year. 


Reward Your Risk-Takers 
Rewarding risk-takers requires courage, a keen awareness of purpose 
and how to translate purpose into organizational productivity, a deep 
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appreciation for the talents and innovativeness of employees, a devotion 
to results rather than procedure, a sense of adventure, an exceptional 
tolerance for ambiguity, and an intuitive sense regarding which risks 
and innovations are worth trying and supporting. When integrated into 
a philosophy and style of management, these attributes combine to 
foster an organizational climate in which the innovative problem solvers 
are given formal recognition, embraced within the symbols of the 
culture of the organization, and usually given responsibilities commen- 
surate with their impact on the organization’s welfare. 

Furthermore, that climate, and the reward system which undergirds 
it, is fostered by organizational leaders who have been there them- 
selves—the “champions” of a given product, strategy, or program who 
had to dare to be different and buck the status quo in order to develop 
and advance a better idea. Drs. Champlin and Rubin are clear cases in 
point. They had to be risk-takers themselves in order to develop and 
implement the models they conceived, and they had to reward those 
colleagues who persisted with them to bring their ideas to fruition. 
What their work symbolizes is described well by Peters and Waterman 
when they describe how organizational success requires continually 
stepping beyond the known, comfortable, and acceptable in order to test 
the limits of an idea without losing sight of the bottom line: that is, 
product quality and client need must constantly be brought into 
alignment. 


Ban The Bureaucracy 

For those leaders and managers able to heed and implement the 
previous seven messages, the admonition to “ban the bureaucracy” may 
prove redundant. If you cultivate your clients, pursue your priorities, 
lead by listening, innovate through inquiry, restructure your resources, 
redefine role responsibilities, and reward your risk-takers, you won't 
have a bureaucracy to ban! 

Barring such an ideal state, however, I wish to define bureaucracy as 
the polar-opposite condition described by Peters and Waterman when 
they identified successful corporations with simultaneous loose-tight 
properties. Recall that in these examples the goal system of the organiza- 
tion was tightly coupled to the action system, and the role or procedure 
system was loosely coupled and adaptive. Bureaucracies represent the 
obverse: procedure takes precedence over goals. 

In this worst of all possible worlds of organizational life, how things 
are organized to be done is more important than what or how much 
actually gets done, structure is more important than results, schedule 
and procedure take precedence over success, etc. While at face value this 
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characterization of bureaucratic decision making may seem both far- 
fetched and self-defeating, the leaders of the Johnson City and New 
Canaan programs would be joined by Goodlad and Sizer in arguing that 
such adherence to structure and procedure is precisely what prevents 
schools from implementing instructional delivery models that take stu- 
dent learning success explicitly into account on a day-to-day basis so that 
accommodations to student needs can be made when they are likely 
to do the most good. In other words, most schools may be guilty of 
teaching courses rather than students. Since courses “automatically” 
start in September and conclude at the end of a semester or school 
year, they demand that student readiness and achievement fit this pre- 
determined schedule. This virtually assures variability rather than suc- 
cess in student readiness and outcomes. 

That is why both the Johnson City and New Canaan programs delib- 
erately adjust their organizational patterns to reflect student progress 
whenever that seems prudent. Permanent and age-based assignments of 
students to teachers place an enormous burden on the individual teacher if he/she 
really tries to respond to the learning level and rate of each student. It is also 
why sharing and short-term regrouping allow for a better matching of 
student/teacher assignments without necessitating an even more com- 
plex technical burden of having to provide a fully individualized pro- 
gram to each student. If bureaucracy means standardized and routinized 
modes of operation, then neither the Johnson City nor the New Canaan 
program displays much of it. 
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In this concluding section, I will attempt a synthesis of the foregoing 
eight messages with Peters and Waterman’s original eight themes and 
the key operational features of the Johnson City and New Canaan 
instructional models. In total, this array of information and theoretical 
perspectives suggests that high levels of organizational success are asso- 
ciated with strategies and operations that include: 


1. Problem-solving work teams 

2. A strong outcome orientation reflected in clear goals and a con- 
crete sense of mission 

Team members sharing responsibility and workload 

4. Receiving frequent, direct feedback from colleagues regarding 
operational procedures and their effectiveness 

Efficient use of resources 

6. Altering of processes, materials, and approaches as needs arise 


2 
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7. Flexibility in use of time and procedures to accomplish goals 

8. Processes which are “driven” by the continuous assessment of 
organizational results and a willingness of staff to adapt their 
procedures in light of evidence that it is warranted. 


As suggested earlier, the elements in and underlying this paradigm 
represent a major departure from typical patterns of school organization 
and management. Unfortunately, the general character of this paradigm 
has not been well reflected in most of the “reform” activity of the past 
several years, except for the penetrating work of Goodlad (1983) and 
Sizer (1983). Both the plethora of reform reports and most of the state 
policies and legislation which they spawned failed to recognize the 
fundamental difference between goal-based and procedure-based orga- 
nizations and the debilitating grip which the clock, schedule, and calen- 
dar have on educational thinking and practice. 

In order for major shifts in our prevalent paradigm and thinking to 
take place in our schools, at least five major changes must occur. First, 
our operational definition and training of teachers must change from a 
notion of isolated (grade-level or subject matter) specialists to instruc- 
tional delivery team members capable of contributing to a wide variety 
of instructional needs, both for the students formally assigned to work 
with them and for others in the school requiring the assistance they can 
provide. The ability to plan and work cooperatively with other col- 
leagues is a critical prerequisite to this role change. 

Second, we must treat students not as passive recipients of a predeter- 
mined body of information but as pro-active learners whose potential 
and learning rates vary, not only from each other, but from subject to 
subject as well. That all of these students are capable of learning and 
succeeding in the essentials of the curriculum is a proposition that 
schools must come to embrace. That they will all learn these things at 
the same time or on a predetermined schedule based primarily on their 
age is fundamentally unrealistic and counter-productive to the potential 
effectiveness of both staff and programs. 

Third, the use and meaning of outcome goals in program design and 
implementation requires a fundamentally different orientation. The 
widely accepted practice of writing objectives and tests for the existing 
curriculum is simply not the same as defining the outcomes we want 
students to be able to demonstrate and embody when they leave school 
for the next stage in their lives and building curriculum around them. 
Defining those capacities and qualities we want all students to possess 
enables us to bring a basically different perspective to the development 
and evaluation of the curriculum. Otherwise, we are destined to treat 
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the schooling experience as a collection of inviolate subject matter 
requiring student attention and assimilation, regardless of what it con- 
tributes to their future enrichment or enablement. 

Fourth, the core instructional function of the school shifts in both 
purpose and execution. That shift can best be characterized as one 
involving the central mission of the school itself. According to both 
Goodlad and Sizer, what one finds in the vast majority of U.S. class- 
rooms is an orientation to “covering the curriculum” and “providing 
instructional services.” Instead, they argue that what is needed is what 
we have found in the Johnson City and New Canaan models: a commit- 
ment to student mastery of the outcomes that drive the curriculum and 
instructional delivery. Simply stated, coverage will never assure outcomes. 
This difference between coverage and mastery is, in a nutshell, the 
difference between goal-based and role-based organizations and concep- 
tions of both the school’s mission and the purpose of teachers’ work. It is 
the grounding premise in the paradigm shift I am proposing. 

Fifth, time, the definer and regulator of virtually everything in the 
schooling process, must change to time, the resource to be used flexibly 
in the delivery system of the school. Given the entrenched nature of 
both thinking and institutional forms in education and the central role of 
the calendar in both, this shift will inevitably be the most difficult for our 
schools to make. 

But again, the Johnson City and New Canaan models are instructive, 
for neither has formally challenged the traditional grade-level labels and 
structures to which we have been devoted. Instead, each has chosen to 
work as adaptively as possible within the context of those categories and 
their inevitable time constraints without allowing the calendar to be an 
arbitrary definer of learning opportunities. This is accomplished by 
defining the curriculum as a continuum through which students pro- 
gress rather then as a set of discrete steps with fixed, pre-scheduled 
stopping and starting points. In this way, the calendar is not a definer of 
the curriculum but is recognized as a politically and logistically essential 
vehicle for organizing the administrative affairs of the schools. 

The essence of this emerging paradigm of educational excellence, 
then, represents a movement toward a goal-and-outcomes-grounded 
mode of action for the organization, and a movement away from tradi- 
tion-bound organizational structures and procedures that have not been 
adaptive to the needs of the school’s heterogeneous clientele. It is a 
paradigm that focuses on clear organizational direction and purpose, 
and deliberately establishes decision-making and management struc- 
tures that enable leaders and staff to adjust the level and pacing of 
instruction so that the chances of both student and staff success are 
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enhanced each day, and time, one of the school’s most valuable 
resources, is used with the greatest imagination possible. The purpose 
of this shift is grounded in the philosophy that underlies the Johnson 
City program and calls into question the selection-oriented biases of 
virtually all educational systems world-wide: the commitment to creat- 
ing “success for all students and staff” through planned adaptability. 
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Three Images of 
Leadership in 
Effective Schools 
Literature! 


Martin Burlingame 


Images of Leadership in Effective School Literature 


Like a tidal storm, the effective schools movement developed slowly, 
unleashed its fury on the shoreline, and, I now sense, is waning. The 
moral fervor of its advocates will soon be turned on those teachers and 
administrators who failed to achieve or who opposed effective schools. 
For the advocates of effective schools, today’s educators will be found 
lacking in moral fiber and intellectual talent. 

Much should be learned from the impending failure of the effective 
schools movement. The failure itself could be chronicled. What factors in 
the environment promoted or hindered effective schools? In what ways 
could we parallel effective schools and management by objectives, for 
example? What groups in our society saw effective schools as providing 
them advantages and what groups saw effective schools as producing 
disadvantages? 

There is something important to be learned from the abiding, but 
misplaced, faith the effective schools literature has in the importance of 
administrative leadership. A close reading of reviews and a few case 
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studies suggests that the literature argues for three very different images 
of what constitutes leadership. These contrasting images of admin- 
istrative leadership are often hidden by differences in research style and 
by writers who are hasty in finding generalizations. These images des- 
serve close analysis; their clarification is the first task of this paper. 
Moreover, these confused images of leadership either create or further 
illuminate important problems about leadership in schools. The second 
task will be examining two of those problems. 


Three Images of Leadership 


Overview 

The first image is most frequently found in general reviews of the 
literature. Leadership One sees the leader as the supremely pragmatic, 
but rational actor; followers accept intellectual persuasion. In contrast, 
the second image of leadership is most frequently found in the quali- 
tative case studies of effective schools. Leadership Two sees the leader as 
acting in a manner that represents the typical leader of that culture: 
followers accept the leader who adheres to their cultural norms about 
what leaders do. The third image, Leadership Three, sees the leader as 
waiting for group consensus to emerge; this image is found in a few 
qualitative case studies. Until consensus is reached, the leader cannot 
act; followers decide what the leader may propose and do as leader. 


Leadership One 

Depending on your criteria, there are currently at least 15 reviews of 
literature on effective schools; a good example is Mackenzie (1983). 
Leadership One stresses that leaders combine two talents. First, leaders 
have the intellectual abilities to ascertain appropriate goals for schools, 
to review possible alternatives, to weigh consequences, and to select 
appropriate solutions. However, if a particular solution does not work, 
leaders also are wise enough to complete another rational cycle and to 
propose another option. Leadership thus is top-down; leaders define 
goals and provide strategies. For example, one reviewer of the effective 
schools literature writes: “The goals of change are strongly focused and 
clearly defined, but multiple strategies are encouraged .. . ” (Mack- 
enzie, 1983, p. 11). 


The most frequent goal for teachers and the school is raising test 
scores. The means for leaders stressed by the effectiveness literature are, 
first, the need to provide a stable, orderly school environment and, 
second, the ability to raise the expectations that teachers hold for their 
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students. For many, these means seem ordinary and trivial in light of the 
extraordinary emphasis placed on administrators. Why did those who 
sought to find leadership in effective schools work so hard to convince 
us that the means the thoughtful, pragmatic leader should use would be 
directed toward the goals of stability and enhanced expectations? 

There are several reasons for this concern. First, the reviewers began 
with notions of what constituted a good school. These preconceptions 
admitted of only one causal pattern: from school environment to teach- 
ers to pupil achievement. Second, they began with preconceptions of 
what constituted a good leader. These preconceptions admitted only 
one causal pattern: from principal to teacher. Using these patterns as 
their guides, they turned to a series of studies hoping to confirm their 
preconceptions. These studies often created an artificial parallelism 
between findings about effective classroom teachers and effective school 
principals. This parallelism is the product of implicit preconceptions; 
these reported data will not support the overly simplistic argument that 
the behavior of principals necessitates certain reactions on the part of 
teachers and students. 

For instance, there are significant problems with most of the quan- 
titative studies (Rowan, Bossert, & Dwyer, 1983; Rowan, 1984). Moreover, 
a number of the qualitative case studies provide mixed information on 
the virtues of administrative leadership or stability and raised expecta- 
tions (Lightfoot, 1983). Further, the urban bias of much of the quan- 
titative literature that supported stability and expectations makes these 
findings appear place-specific. Lastly,, preconceptions have greatly 
shaped these reviews (Rowan, 1984). 

One other universal argument needs brief exploration. Some have 
suggested that principals may not have an empirical set of universal 
tools but that they do belong to a normative community based upon 
acceptance of certain educational ideals and theories. Principals, it is 
argued, know what ought to be done; they work diligently to achieve 
these universal ideals. Unfortunately, my reading of the quantitative 
review literature finds this argument neither fully discussed nor em- 
pirically operationalized. 


Leadership Two 

If we turn to Leadership Two we find in some of the qualitative case 
studies an image of leaders who are considered to be the best represen- 
tations of the norms of leadership in their immediate communities. The 
best example is Lightfoot (1983); although critical of the effective schools 
argument, other good studies are found or cited in Lieberman and Miller 
(1984). In contrast to rational and pragmatic leaders, leaders use cultural 
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metaphors of leadership that fit their particular communities, according 
to Leadership Two case studies. For instance, in a rural southern com- 
munity the school leader fulfills the role of caregiver; in a suburban 
northeastern city, that of a business executive; in a southwestern rural 
community, that of a trail boss; or in an inner city school, that of a “bad 
dude.” 

There can be two different views of what it means to fulfill community 
norms of leadership. On the one hand, leaders may be fulfilling some 
universal leadership role (Leadership One) with a local accent. A suc- 
cessful local school leader represents universal traits or styles found in 
any community. Much of the review literature on effective schools acts 
“as if” leaders embody universal traits or styles. A close reading of some 
of the case studies, however, suggests a very different view: few such 
universal traits or styles exist. The case studies suggest that leaders are 
constrained to play stereotyped roles in particular ways by the particular 
community. Leadership is retained as long as the individual continues to 
demonstrate traits or styles in ways that are familiar in that community. 

Even if leadership styles may be influenced by the local community, 
aren’t the contents of schooling—curriculum, teaching methods, re- 
sources and benefits—similar across communities? Again, Leadership 
One reviews of effective schools argue that there is some universal 
outcome measured by standardized tests. However, a perusal of the case 
studies reveals that not only do the styles of these culture-bound leaders 
differ, so does the content of schooling. The caregiver sees the role of 
curriculum, teaching methods, resources, and benefits in a way that 
maintains certain cultural roles for various social groups, and empha- 
sizes loving and selfless devotion to children. The trail boss may urge 
students to hitch up their wagons—and physically punishes them if 
need be—to become good students so they can become good members 
of their agricultural community. The principal as executive runs the 
school so that all see the need to be competitive members of the corpo- 
rate team. Each leader accentuates not only a different cultural style and 
content for the school, but also sees key actors such as parents, teachers 
and students in different ways. The reproduction of each of these cul- 
tural communities, in sum, inhibits any universalistic statements about 
either administrative leadership or the content of schooling. 


Leadership Three 

Leadership Three confounds the issue further. A few case studies see 
the leader as effective only if a consensus has been created by the group. 
A critical mass of the faculty leads; the administrator does their bidding. 
This image of leadership, one favored by many politicians and by those 
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who like to talk of bottom-up leadership, receives scant attention in most 
studies of effective schools. The literature reviews generally seem dis- 
turbed by these few studies; typically reviewers suggest that “There is a 
good deal of uncertainty about the role of informal leadership within the 
school” (Mackenzie, p. 11). 

If leaders do what followers wish, if teachers literally create admin- 
istrative leaders, then the teacher is a vital force for improvement. 
Teachers, in fact, take on some of the characteristics of principals found 
in Leadership One reviews. Much as with our first type of leader, 
teachers are considered the fount of wisdom and inspiration; only a few 
teachers need to be brought up to speed. Principals appear useful as 
facilitators and resource generators. In terms of stability, principals are 
expected to back the teachers as teachers create a positive school climate. 
Principals also support teacher expectations about students. Moreover, a 
few of the case studies see the principal as an “equal partner” in the 
creation of a good school. 

Few studies in the published research carefully detail Leadership 
Three. The emphasis on the principal as the leader has often meant 
teachers are ignored. In nearly all reviews and in most case studies in the 
effective schools literature, teachers are nonentities. But the slighting of 
teachers is not the only serious error of the literature reviews. 


Some Errors 

The bias toward the principal as the only important figure in school 
change and improvement, while a serious error, was not created by 
researchers and writers in the effective schools movement. This bias has 
been around at least since the scientific management writings in the 
early 1900s. The work of Taylor and his followers stressed the role of the 
planner and several foremen in designing work, training workers, and 
enforcing standard practices. The critique of that tradition by Callahan 
(1962) deserves careful reading by many who write reviews of effective 
schools literature. 

What was less evident in early works, and what may characterize 
much of the summaries of research on effective schools, were two 
serious errors: the fallacies of hasty generalizations—too few cases to 
bear the weight of the generalization—and of ignoring the context. The 
fallacy of hasty generalization is a perennial problem in educational 
research. The problems of the fallacy of ignoring the context deserves 
further attention. 

A close reading of many of these case studies provides evidence that a 
strong link exists among cultural characteristics of communities, con- 
tents of schooling, and leadership styles of the school administrators, 
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most particularly principals. (The literature has little to say about the 
role of other administrators, such as the superintendent or central office 
bureaucrats.) Principals do not adhere to some universal rules about 
leading or about contents of schooling but instead behave as leaders in 
ways that are familiar to the norms of leadership and followership in 
particular communities. The fit among expected ways of leadership, 
expected content of schooling, and behaviors of the principals as leaders 
must be good. 

Let me expand the argument using some of the notions of Durkheim. 
He writes that “where solidarity derives solely from resemblances, 
whoever does not deviate too much from the collective type is, without 
opposition, incorporated into the aggregate” (1933, p. 151). By stressing 
cultural images that enhance resemblances, leaders lead through incor- 
poration. Yet we must be careful. Durkheim comments: “Chiefs . . . can 
produce new things and even, in certain measure, deny collective 
usages” (p. 195). The qualitative case studies may provide ways of explor- 
ing the extent to which collective usages may be denied; the literature 
reviews of Leadership One deal with neither collective usages nor their 
denial. 

The larger generalizations created by reviews of the effective schools 
research, and the image of Leadership One, are mistaken. By ignoring 
the context they miss all the tacit meanings that come with acting 
administratively to provide stability and order or to raise the expecta- 
tions of students in a particular community. These administrative pur- 
poses are just not the same thing in Community A as they are in 
Community B. To act as if the fulfillment and the content of these 
generalizations are universal is to make the same mistake as believing 
that term “junior high” describes the same institution in Community C 
that it does in Community D. The different cultural matrices that bind 
school and community give different meanings to terms such as order or 
expectations. To argue that there is some universal, invariate meaning 
that all subscribe to is to commit the fallacy of ignoring the context. 

The point can be made in another way. As purposes or goals, provid- 
ing stability and raising expectations are “open” (MacIntyre, 1973). They 
are “open” because they are ideals that can never be completely realized 
(Kerr, 1976). We can always think of some other way to improve the 
stability in the school situation; we can always conceive of increasing the 
expectations of students by some degree. The shapes of stability and 
expectation that are accepted at a particular moment are set by the 
cultural context. The context provides some “practical closure” (Care, 
1973) which not only defines what stability and expectation mean but 
also sets the level of stability and expectation to be found in particular 
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schools. The reviews of Leadership One are an attempt to induce some 
communities to accept different practical closures. To ignore the context 
is to commit an important fallacy. 

By ignoring the context, the reviewers have both enshrined Lead- 
ership One and created a caricature of school leaders. Leadership Two 
and Three, and the culturally embedded leaders of most schools, have 
been ignored. The decision to ignore Leadership Two and Three are not 
a mere slight; their omission is dangerous. 

We need to review with some care the case studies of effective schools 
with an eye for the details of leadership in various cultural settings, to 
see these studies in such a way that we preserve what Merton called 
middle-range theories. This scrutiny may well produce tentative find- 
ings that are less obvious and more insightful than the universal gener- 
alizations produced by many who have created literature reviews which 
argue for Leadership One (e.g., Deal, 1984; Rowan, 1984). 


Consequences 


Confusion reigns supreme in discussions of leadership in effective 
schools. For example, the growing discussions over top-down versus 
bottom-up is only the tip of the iceberg in these confused discussions 
about leadership. Two significant consequences of this confusion de- 
serve comment. 

One consequence should be labeled organizational schizophrenia. 
The confusion over the images of leadership have placed school admin- 
istrators in the classic double bind. On the one hand, the reviews of 
Leadership One tell administrators they must lead, saturating them 
with claims that what they do is important. They are told how truly 
successful administrators do their work using some universal kit includ- 
ing all-purpose diagnostic and prescriptive tools. On the other hand, the 
moment administrators, such as principals, start to follow some univer- 
sal prescription within a particular school and community, somebody 
objects. The cultural constraints of the situation are immediately in- 
voked to limit what a particular principal can do: students want 
creativity and freedom in doing assignments; teachers want classrooms 
that are their exclusive province; parents want high test scores but little 
homework; communities resist raising taxes to pay for school improve- 
ments. 

Principals seek refuge from the clash of the universal and the particu- 
lar. Embedded in the life of a particular community, the school’s daily life 
provides few reinforcements and many adverse reactions to the univer- 
sal image of Leadership One. If administrators try to lead without 
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reflecting the cultural images of leadership, they disturb the re- 
semblances of that community. The generalized conceptions of lead- 
ership must be translated into the everyday imagery of that community. 
If this transformation does not take place, the principal is rebuffed. The 
solution of rebuffed administrators is simple: they develop a style that 
suggests the principals are really doing something when in fact nothing 
is happening. Wolcott (1984) makes this very point. 

Principals become organizationally pathologic: they talk one way and 
act another. Principals talk as if they consciously wish to use the general 
findings of effective schools reviews to improve their schools; they talk 
as if they were Leaders One. Because they fail to see the importance of 
capitalizing on the specific cultural images of their community, because 
they are taught to believe that the universal is best, because they are 
quickly disappointed—all these failings point to principals who act on 
the basis of learned timidity. The administrator becomes the classic con 
artist, the flim-flam man promising everything and then ducking 
around the corner. 

The vast majority of school administrators are organizational schizo- 
phrenics; they deserve help because we who do the research and who 
claim to train them have helped create that condition. But we cannot 
help administrators until we realize that many do not trust us when we 
say we have come to help. These administrators have been snakebitten 
many times; researchers have been most generous as we have offered 
universal help about how to lead. But none of these generalized and 
global remedies have helped; principals are increasingly immune to our 
Leadership One patent medicines. 

If researchers are going to help, we must do it by some other means 
than one-shot, drop-in consultancies. We must spend enough time with 
principals to see their world as they see it—rich, complex, and conflict- 
ridden. We must come to understand the cultural milieu in which they 
operate and the images of leadership provided by that milieu. We must 
realize that what principals say and what they do are disjointed. With 
these guides in hand, researchers may begin to generate middle range 
theories, not our sweeping generalizations. When researchers come to 
that point, our work may well begin to help principals understand what 
it means to create effective schools. 

What is less clear, and of equal importance, is that there is serious 
confusion over the nature of followership. Each image of leadership 
entails an image of followership. Leadership One, as presented by the 
general reviews, requires docile followers who are impressed by calcula- 
tion, rationality, goals, and the leader. The leader described in Lead- 
ership Two uses cultural imagery and depends upon followers who 
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know, practice, and believe in the present cultural pattern. The leader as 
follower (Leadership Three) depends upon followers who work to 
achieve consensus. The nature of following is an important, if now 
implicit, element in our discussion of leadership; the review literature 
spends almost no time on this topic. 

Once again, the cure is obvious and time consuming. We must, if we 
are to be helpful, come to understand what following means in a school 
in its cultural context. Such understanding requires that we spend a 
good deal of time working with the site. It also requires that we come to 
understand the various types of followership that may exist in a particu- 
lar site, that we compare followership in multiple sites, and that we 
remain sensitive to the specific cultural images of followership that exist 
in particular locales. This type of behavior, this extent of time commit- 
ment seem the only ways of understanding leadership, followership, and 
effective schools. 


Summary 


In sum, we must look with great care at the reviews of literature which 
claim to find universals for administrative leadership. The case studies 
suggest that the cultural context surrounding most schools makes lead- 
ership and followership heavily depend upon unique cultural images. 
Moreover, a few case studies find leaders dependent upon followers. 

Dealing at a low level of abstraction means that we need to conceive of 
studies about administrators and to train practicing administrators in 
ways that accentuate, not hide, important contextual differences. We 
must understand the reasons for the consequences of following, to use 
Durkheim’s (1983) phrase, “collective usages.” We must also come to 
understand leaders and followers who deny, in some measure, collective 
usages. 

With such humble beginnings, we may begin to explore what lead- 
ership does in making schools effective or ineffective. We may also slow 
down, if not completely halt, the tides of reform that sweep education 
and too often produce flotsam and jetsam. 
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Reforming Education in the 1980s 


Frank W. Lutz 


The notion of reform has a fascination for most of us. We in the 
American culture tend to think of reform as making something better, 
not just different. Further, what makes reform so delightful is that we 
prescribe it for others, not ourselves. We reform corrupt political 
machines; we reform sinners and alcoholics. Of course we are not our- 
selves corrupt, we are not the sinners, and we can certainly hold our 
liquor. 

The antithesis of the last statement provides some insight into the 
impetus for reform. The fact is that problem drinkers are seldom aware 
of their alcoholism, and attempts of others to reform such individuals 
will usually fail. Alcoholics must effect their reform themselves. Yet 
reforming alcoholics is usually the pursuit of others, just as reforming 
education is a task periodically undertaken by non-educators. Perhaps it 
just makes them feel good. Thus every. so often we “go back to basics,” 
or “enrich the curriculum,” and redo whatever was undone by the last 
reform. 

Little research is done on these reforms, however. The reformers 
almost always declare themselves successful, and the state of education 
infinitely better because of their efforts. Satisfied, the reformers return to 
their more usual concerns, leaving education and educators alone and 
grateful to be left alone. But little is learned about the reform process, its 
politics or its accomplishments. What really happened? Why did it 
happen? How was it accomplished? Whose interests benefited and suf- 
fered and who won in the reform? These are the questions this issue 
hopes to begin to answer. 

The education reforms of. the 1980s may best be viewed as a single 
national education reform with state variations. The present policy of 
the national government is that education and other welfare issues 
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should not be the fiscal responsibility of the federal government but 
rather that of the state and local governments. Therefore, education 
reform of the 1980s has been a torrent of state reforms driven by the 
“bully pulpit” of national rhetoric. These reforms operate within well- 
defined lines set forth by prevailing national policy, and all states strive 
to be included in the process. This issue describes and analyses the state 
education reforms in five interesting states which have been important 
and interesting parts of that reform. 

New York has a long history of operating state politics in a “synodical” 
fashion (Iannoccone, 1967). Its Board of Regents and the Commissioner 
have considerable power and influence. Professor Layton’s article traces 
the present reforms initiated by the legislative process in conjunction 
with the Regents and the Commissioner. Fiscal impact and local 
response are described, future reform needs are identified, and the 
process of reform politics attributed to the established New York State 
education power apex, the Regents. Statewide monitoring and data 
analysis are identified as problems yet to be solved. 

In Tennessee, a strong governor plays a major role in state education 
reform. While driven by the same national forces as other state reforms, 
Tennessee's is unique in that the governor plays an exceptionally strong 
role. Professor Achilles and his colleagues document the governor's 
influence from the initial study of state education through the mobiliza- 
tion of forces, the battles with opponents, the legislative process, the 
final rulings, fiscal implications and educational impact. 

Selecting the single issue of educational choice as the most salient 
aspect of the Minnesota education reform, Professor Mazzoni briefly 
develops the historical framework of the issue and sets it in the context 
of the state’s general politics and reform of education. He then guides 
the reader through those three stages of reform which for better or 
worse fundamentally affect the structure of education: confrontation, 
collaboration, and implementation, guided in unique and effective fash- 
ion by a state gubernatorial leadership. He concludes by indicating some 
emerging problems and contrasts the processes of confrontational ver- 
sus collaborative state politics in education reform. 

Although it shares many similarities with the “strong governor” role 
seen in Tennessee, the Texas reform process differs as business, and 
particularly a single businessman, takes the lead in the four stages of the 
Texas reform. Using two frameworks for analysis, Professor Lutz re- 
views the three regular and two special legislative sessions that dealt 
with the present Texas version of the 1980s national education reform. 
The author sees the reform as reinforcing the power holders in the state 
education structure rather than reforming them, and providing an un- 
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usual example of pluralistic politics, if indeed it can be termed pluralistic 
at all. 

Perhaps the most unique aspect of the California reform is that it 
appears to be a constant diachronic change as much as any specific 
synchronic reform. Documenting this process for the Serrano decision 
and Proposition 13, Professor Mitchell traces a reform which has the 
singular distinction of piloting the state through a steady decline in 
ranking in the per pupil state expenditures. As with most other states, 
however, this same fiscal trend transferred an increasing proportion of 
the total per pupil cost from the state to local districts. The author 
concludes that as with the New York system, the Californian state-level 
policy makers hold the significant power. But unlike its New York 
counterpart, power in California rests largely with the legislature and 
not with a board of regents. 

Finally, using the five descriptions above, Professor Stout provides 
general commentary of the present education reform in the U.S. as 
exemplified by the five state reports. Commenting on the use of the 
federal “bully pulpit” to initiate reform, Stout notes certain common 
national trends, summarizes the effects of these reforms, and speculate 
about the future of the reforms. 

Without usurping Professor Stout's task and prerogative of synthesiz- 
ing the process of education reform in the 1980s, perhaps something 
should be said here about the study of education politics and state 
reform. Prior to 1960 almost nothing was written about the pclitics of 
education. Politics and education were said not only to be separate 
processes; the publicly-held view was that they ought to be separate 
processes. Remnants of that myth linger on a quarter of a century or 
more later. 

No one can dispute that children are a precious resource in any 
society, and American parents are generally assumed willing to sacrifice 
anything, even their lives, for their children. Thus, some empirical data 
to the contrary, it is still contended that the welfare of our children is too 
precious to be left to the log-rolling and political deals cut in the back 
rooms of self-seeking politicians; but politics involves more than politi- 
cians. Most of us in education have come to understand that politics is 
the authoritative allocation of values through the assignment of public 
resources. To throw dollars at the defense establishment and also con- 
tend that dollar-throwing cannot help education is a value statement 
and a political act. Educators must not only be concerned with that value 
and those politics, they must also participate in the politicial process or 
be left out in the cold. 

Often the politics of education reform has been couched in the myth 
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that the welfare of children is too precious to be political. Yet empirical 
investigation demonstrates that it is in the political arena that the wel- 
fare of children is shaped by whatever means and whatever process and 
whichever values dominate those politics. Few pieces of literature 
focused on education reform prior to the education reform of the 1980s. 
Callahan’s (1962) Education and the Cult of Efficiency and Peterson’s (1985) 
The Politics of School Reform: 1840-1940 are prominent exceptions. Each use 
a different method of research and each come to a different conclusion, 
yet each is a good piece of scholarship. It is unfortunate that Peterson 
does not even mention Callahan’s work, although he does footnote him 
once in Chapter 8. Having written twenty years later and taken a 
different view, Peterson had an opportunity, perhaps an obligation, to 
consider why he and Callahan arrived at different conclusions; perhaps 
the answer lies in their having begun with different values. 

The point is that the politics of school reform has been too little 
studied, and the result is that education reform is not well understood, 
nor is it often effective. In my view, present methods of school reform 
usually succeed in reinforcing the existing power systems rather than 
changing them for the better. Whether or not one chooses to reform the 
system in the mode the critical theorists advocate or in another manner, 
to re-establish and reinforce is not to reform. Whether I am right or 
wrong will depend on research and inquiry into the process and politics 
of education reform. Such a strategy might allow us a choice of alter- 
natives which would remain unknown to us without such inquiry. As 
Dahl (1970) reminds us: 


political analysis helps one to understand the world he lives in, to 
make more intelligent choices among the alternatives he faces, and to 
influence the changes, great and small, that are an inherent aspect of 
all political systems. (p. 1) 


This issue, it is hoped, is a step toward such inquiry. 
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The Regents Action Plan: 
New York’s Educational Reform 
Initiative in the 1980s 





Donald H. Layton 


Major educational reform reached New York State in the 1980s as it did 
in many of the other 49 states. In March 1984, the State Board of Regents, 
New York’s education policy making body, gave its unanimous approval 
to the Regents Action Plan to Improve Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Results in New York, hereafter referred to as the Action Plan, 
(New York State Board, 1984). In the following November the Regents 
approved the so-called Part 100 Commissioner’s Regulations, which 
transformed the Action Plan’s descriptive prose into appropriate reg- 
ulatory language. The first of the Part 100 Regulations were phased in at 
the beginning of fall term 1985; the remainder were scheduled to go into 
effect over the next several years. While there have already been altera- 
tions (mainly delays) in the Action Plan’s timetable, and a few schools 
have been granted variances from some of the Plan’s mandates, the 
principal components of the Action Plan remain intact. The Action Plan 
remains the most enduring accomplishment of the Regents’ 200th anni- 
versary year. 

Many of the Action Plan’s specific mandates had their counterparts in 
at least some of the reform packages enacted by various other states, yet 
the comprehensiveness of New York’s reforms is impressive. Most 
remarkably, New York’s popular governor and its state legislators played 
only minimal roles in the shaping of New York’s educational reforms. 
Many of New York’s politicians later spoke approvingly of the Action 
Plan and the Board of Regents’ efforts to tighten educational require- 
ments, but concrete evidence of the state’s political leadership is hard to 
find. Both its substantive provisions as well as the process of gaining 
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support for the Action Plan can be attributed to New York’s then Edu- 
cation Commissioner, the state’s mammoth educational bureaucracy, 
and the State Board of Regents to whom these officials are ultimately 
responsible. 

Nationally the Regents Action Plan received somewhat less attention 
than education reform initiatives in states like Florida or South Carolina 
or Tennessee. The “in-house” formulation of the Action Plan, the system- 
atic and methodical attempts to gain public support, and the slight-to- 
moderate opposition generated by the Plan made New York’s educational 
reform process somewhat less explosive than the events which transpired 
in some other states. Yet according to the sitting Commissioner of Educa- 
tion at the time, the educational changes embodied in the Action Plan 
were as major and comprehensive as those of any of the 1980's state 
reforms of elementary and secondary education (Ambach, 1984). It is clear 
that the Action Plan will frame much of New York's educational discus- 
sion and debate until well into the 21st century. 


The Context of New York’s Education Reforms 


Both the content and the process of New York’s reform of precollegiate 
education in this decade were fashioned by several contextual factors. 
Some of these factors were embedded in the political structures and 
traditions of the state—the mechanisms and approaches New Yorkers 
customarily rely upon to develop policies for the state’s public and private 
schools. Other contextual factors relate to the national climate of the early 
1980s and the sense of urgency that “something has to be done about our 
schools!” New York's educational reforms are still too recent to be viewed 
with scholarly detachment, but some contextual considerations are the 
following: the national education debate, the state’s changing demo- 
graphics, and New York’s improving economy. Finally one cannot appre- 
ciate New York’s education reforms without some understanding of the 
state’s distinctive governance arrangements for education. 


The National Education Debate. While the architects of New York's 
Action Plan argue quite rightly that the Plan’s inception predated the 
release of A Nation at Risk (National Commission on Excellence in Educa- 
tion, 1983) as well as many other recent national assessments of educa- 
tion, the content and pace of New York's education reforms during this 
decade were influenced by the growing popular debate on the quality of 
American education. In particular, officers in the state’s education 
bureaucracy were knowledgeable about the substance of these national 
discussions and of some specific remedies that were being advanced to 
cure the nation’s educational ills. In some instances, these officials were 
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privy to advanced information of current educational proposals and 
recommendations. All of this educational ferment had energized not 
only the state education bureaucrats but more importantly the public at 
large. By the mid-1980s, New Yorkers, like their fellow citizens in other 
states, were unusually receptive toward raising standards maintained by 
the state’s schools. Political leaders, too, had been sensitized to these 
needs and could be expected to support public concerns with increased 
educational expenditures. 

Changing Demographical Factors. New York’s concerns about public edu- 
cation in the 1980’s had been enhanced by the changing demographics of 
its school-aged population. For much of the 20th century, New Yorkers 
perhaps had been too complacent about their public schools. New York 
youths generally scored well on national tests and were often dispropor- 
tionately represented among honorees on national tests. But the state’s 
earlier confidence in its public schools and in its youths’ educational 
performances had been greatly undermined by the new realities of the 
1970s and 1980s, especially the educational problems of New York City. 
High school dropout rates were high; the skills children could demon- 
strate upon finishing school were often minimal at best. New York’s 
employers, like those in other states, lamented the quality of their new, 
young employees and wondered about their educations. What was New 
York getting for its educational investment? After all, per pupil expendi- 
tures in New York State remained among the highest in the nation, and 
New York’s teacher salaries were higher than those of most other teachers. 


An Improving State Economy. If educational reform and renewal were to 
come to New York, the mid-1980’s provided an especially propitious 
time. Of great significance was the rebound of the state’s economy, along 
with those economies of other states of the Northeast. For years there 
had been a steady outflow of New York industry and residents to other 
parts of the United States, especially to the Sun Belt states. Industrial 
enterprise in the state had stagnated. Symbolic of the state’s economic 
woes was the New York City fiscal crisis of the mid-1970s. At that time 
some funds for education and other public enterprises had to be diverted 
to keep the city and the state in sound fiscal condition; all New Yorkers felt 
the brunt of New York City’s financial distress. But the city’s default on its 
financial obligations was averted, and eventually the city’s and the state’s 
economies were to rebound. By the early 1980s, state leaders could be 
more upbeat about New York’s economic future; the state had made 
painful economic adjustments, and now had begun to reap the benefits of 
its austerity. The state treasury was healthy. These healthy economic 
conditions helped ease the pain the citizens and public officials alike in 
funding the Regents Action Plan. 
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New York's Governmental Arrangements. Any thoughtful analysis of New 
York’s education reform must take into account the state’s structures and 
traditions of educational policy making. As already pointed out, these 
impacted upon the process of educational reform (politicians had little 
role in shaping the state’s reform agenda) and undoubtedly helped to 
shape the substance of the Action Plan’s proposals. At the center of 
educational policy making in New York is the State Board of Regents, the 
oldest state board of education in the United States. Unique among its 
counterparts in other states by the breadth of its authority, the Board of 
Regents establishes policies not only for all levels and sectors of New 
York education but also for the state’s libraries and museums, for some 
30-plus professions, for vocational rehabilitation, and for other activities 
entrusted to it. The Regents, the Commissioner of Education, and the 
State Education Department have often been dubbed New York’s “fourth 
branch of government.” In New York, the Regents had clear constitu- 
tional and statutory authority to effectuate most of the 1984 reforms in the 
state’s elementary and secondary schools. Out of the Regents’ prolonged 
deliberative processes, with strong inputs from the Education Commis- 
sioner and State Education Department, came the Regents Action Plan. 


The Road to Reform 


Approximately 2/2 years transpired from the inception to the adoption 
of the Regents Action Plan. From a small nucleus of State Education 
Department personnel literally tens of thousands of individuals would 
be involved in fine-tuning the Action Plan. Ultimately all 14 Regents 
present would give their unanimous approval to New York’s plan to 
bolster its elementary and secondary education. Even though there was 
widespread participation in finalizing the Action Plan, that process was 
designed and orchestrated by officials of the State Education Depart- 
ment, and notably Commissioner of Education Gordon M. Ambach. The 
Action Plan remains an example of top to bottom reform of a state’s 
educational system. 


The Process 

The State Board of Regents undertook their first step to launch educa- 
tion reform in the Empire State in 1981. Driven by a conviction that New 
York’s elementary and secondary educational system might be in need 
of a major overhaul, the Regents authorized a review of a set of educa- 
tion goals they had approved in 1974. According to Crandell: 


In Spring 1982... the Regents mapped out the blueprint for the 
project which began in July of that year. With the Commissioner, they 
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established the general approach to setting goals, the general changes 
in the 1974 Goals, the format and procedures for goal-setting to be 
used, the preliminary planning tasks and the schedule to be under- 
taken for a statewide final plan involving the field and the Regents. 


(p. 5) 


At the outset of these activities the Regents recognized that several 
school reform studies were in progress, although few results of these 
studies were yet to be disseminated to the American people. 

The Regents’ 1974 goals were scrutinized in the fall of 1982 by a cross- 
section of educational and lay interests across New York State. “From 
September through December 1982,” Crandell reports, “the Education 
Department held ten regional conferences with local authorities and 
constituencies to jointly examine goals and actions for elementary and 
secondary education.... More than 4,000 participants attended these 
conferences throughout New York” (Crandell, p. 8). The regional con- 
ferences had been instituted in 1975 and had been conducted annually 
since that date. They had been utilized as a device through which the 
Regents, the Commissioner, and other State Education Department 
officers could identify state educational needs and priorities as well as 
obtain feedback on state educational initiatives. 

In addition to the regional conferences, State Education Department 
officials held more informal sessions with various educational constitu- 
encies. With further clarification about educational goals and with other 
input in hand, key Departmental staff developed an Action Plan during 
late 1982 and 1983. This plan translated the newly scrutinized Regents’ 
goals into specific policies and programs for New York’s school-aged 
children. In the course of formalizing the proposed Action Plan, various 
advisory councils, professional organizations, and others were asked to 
comment on the Action Plan’s emerging thrusts. 

In July 1983 the Regents gave tentative approval to the Proposed 
Action Plan and authorized its distribution throughout the state. Some 
revisions were incorporated into the plan in October prior to the Plan’s 
review at the Education Department's fall 1983 regional conferences. The 
task of these conferences, to review and make suggestions to improve 
the proposed Action Plan, produced enormous professional and lay 
interest. Some 10,000 people participated in the ten conferences. Six 
public hearings on the Plan were also conducted across New York State 
in fall 1983. These events produced further suggestions to alter parts of 
the Plan’s specifications, and accordingly the board of Regents made 
further changes in their Action Plan in February 1984. After two days of 
public hearings in March 1984, the Regents later in March approved the 
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Action Plan by a 14-0 vote. Only four of 29 amendments proposed by 
individual Regents carried at the March Regents’ meeting. 

In the following months the State Education Department's staff worked 
to translate the more general language of the Action Plan into specific 
regulations which would be binding upon the schools of the state. In July 
1984, the Regents approved in principle the newly-prepared regulations, 
and public hearings were conducted in September at three sites in New 
York. The Regents debated the revised Part 100 Regulations at their 
October 1984 meeting, giving final approval a month later. The first of the 
regulations went into effect at the beginning of the 1985-86 academic year, 
while other Action Plan regulations were scheduled to be into effect in the 
next several years. Additional components of the Plan are still to be 
implemented in early 1988. 


As the Regents moved from general discussions to regulations, many 
professional interests in the state sought modifications in specific man- 
dates included in the Action Plan. Yet as November 1984 grew closer, the 
Regents in general and the State Commissioner in particular reacted 
with increasing reluctance to any possible dilution of the Plan. In a real 
sense, most of the key provisions of the Action Plan were firmly estab- 
lished in 1983. Both the Board of Regents and the Commissioner were 
fearful that an open season on the Action Plan might destroy its real 
fiber. 


Characteristics of the Process 

Some observations about how and why the Action Plan emerged in 
the way it did are in order. While the variables delineated illuminate 
New York’s path to educational reform, they may not all have much 
applicability to the reform processes of other states. 

First, the content and overall thrust of the Action Plan were deter- 
mined primarily in-house by the State Education Commissioner and by 
the staff of the State Education Department. To be sure, several of the 
Plan’s provisions were partially altered by professional interests external 
to the Education Department, and individual Regents were not without 
clout to shape parts of the Action Plan. An upstate Regent, for example, 
insisted that the Action Plan include provisions for a student bill of 
rights and student discipline codes in local school districts, and he was 
successful in getting his proposal incorporated into the Plan. But the 
bulk of the Action Plan seems to reflect the ideas and priorities of 
leadership elites within the State Education Department. 

Under the tutelage of the State Commissioner and his principal depu- 
ties, these staff members worked long hours to put forth a plan whose 
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academic merits could be readily defended. But the Commissioner's role 
was crucial throughout. In the words of one State Department staff 
member: 


The Regents Action Plan was the Commissioner's plan. He saw the 
rising critiques of education and that education in the United States 
had not improved since 1965. He decided to be the change agent in 
New York .... In other states, the governors, legislators, private citi- 
zens, and other groups took over education reform. The Commis- 
sioner spearheaded reform in New York; he was courageous and 
forceful. (Layton, 1984) 


Second, the authors of the Action Plan had intentionally sought to 
involve large numbers of New Yorkers, principally professional edu- 
cators but also board of education members and lay citizens, in the 
finalization of their set of reforms. As noted earlier, the State Education 
Department's 1982 and 1983 regional conferences were well attended, 
and attendees did have opportunities to express concerns personally to 
the Commissioner and his staff. Public hearings were held at key 
junctures in the Action Plan’s evolution, and Regents and Department 
staff received enormous amounts of feedback on the Plan in other 
settings. The Regents and the State Education Department invested 
significant energy and resources into these consultative activities which 
did help to sort out, to modify, or even to eliminate some of the Action 
Plan’s more controversial proposals. Yet just as important, the con- 
ferences and hearings provided legitimacy to the process of formalizing 
the Action Plan (and ultimately its substance); no individual or group 
could cry foul in not having its input included in the record. 

Third, the Action Plan by design was to embody comprehensive educa- 
tional reform. The Education Commissioner and his staff saw the Action 
Plan as an instrument through which they could improve New York 
education across the board, not just in a piecemeal fashion. This was 
particularly the intent at the secondary education level. Early on, a 
strategic decision was taken to include in the Action Plan activities already 
underway as well as new initiatives in education. The “In-progress” 
activities which were in various stages of development included a global 
education plan, a futuring project for occupational education, proposals 
to curb dropouts, equivalency diplomas, character education, the 
upgrading and updating of course syllabi, and other educational pro- 
grams. The Action Plan’s architects realized that, in order to capitalize 
fully on the widespread national interest in education and the likelihood 
of increased financial support for educational initiatives, a comprehen- 
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sive approach to reform not only made good educational sense but good 
political sense as well. In retrospect, this strategy seems to have been 
sound. 


Political Inputs 

In light of educational reform processes in other states, it is a matter of 
interest what roles New York State’s public officials—in particular, the 
Governor and legislators—played in shaping educational reform in the 
1980s. In several states the involvement of governors and legislators was 
often key to the type and extent of reforms those states ultimately 
adopted; in New York, this does not appear to be the case. New York’s 
prominent politicians were largely peripheral to the deliberations con- 
cerning the adoption of the Action Plan. 

The fact that New York's political leaders maintained a low profile 
during the formulation of the state’s educational reforms package nei- 
ther reflects lack of interest nor dereliction of duty. The leadership of the 
Regents in New York’s education reforms is a direct response to their 
statutory obligations. Most of New York's education reforms of the 1980s 
were focused upon areas such as diplomas, curriculum, and certifica- 
tion, all prerogatives of the Regents and the Education Commissioner. 
Yet, following the Action Plan’s enactment by the Regents, political 
support for the Regents’ Action Plan was strong indeed, and this sup- 
port quickly translated into higher legislative appropriations for elemen- 
tary and secondary education. This generous funding has continued 
until today. Perhaps the “political inputs” (or lack of them) into the 
Action Plan can be clarified by a closer examination of the Governor's 
and the legislature’s roles in recent years. 


The Governor. The Action Plan was already well underway when Mario 
Cuomo was inaugurated Governor of New York in January 1983. In his 
early months in office Cuomo said or did little which would indicate 
strong educational commitments. He did become involved in one or two 
educational issues extraneous to the Action Plan. One example was his 
support for the establishment of two new engineering programs at one 
of the New York public universities. The Regents had opposed these 
programs and the Governor went public with his outrage. Ultimately the 
Regents reversed themselves and acquiesced to the Governor's wishes. 
Had the Governor's strong position on this issue been dictated by his 
unequivocal commitment to education? Probably the Governor's strong 
stance had been more attributable to his commitment to economic devel- 
opment and revitalization rather than to an overriding concern with 
education per se. Nevertheless, it was one of the Governor's first visible 
involvements with an educational issue. 
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Since the Action Plan’s approval the Governor has spoken up more 
frequently and forcefully about public education in New York. Perhaps 
the public attention which the Action Plan had focused on education 
raised education’s political stakes. In recent months the Governor has 
had further public disagreements with the Regents and has tried to goad 
them to improve the state’s high school dropout rates. There have also 
been indications that the Governor would like to become more actively 
involved in the educational governance and in setting the state’s educa- 
tional agenda. The Governor has sponsored an “Excellence in Teaching” 
program which rewards good teachers, and he has sought to create at 
least two high schools of excellence in the state, a proposal which many 
professional interests, including the Regents, strongly oppose. Cuomo 
declared education as his number one priority in 1987 and has pro- 
claimed 1988 as the “year of the child.” These positive commitments 
have helped to ameliorate the Governor’s earlier neutral and sometimes 
negative educational image. 


The Legislature. Members of the New York Legislature had more direct 
involvements with the formulation of the Action Plan than the Governor. 
One of the Action Plan’s original proposals was one to increase the school 
year by two weeks. Due to its fiscal implications, this proposal required 
legislative as well as the Regents’ approval. When the fiscal implications 
of this proposal were made known, members of the legislature showed 
their lack of support toward an extended school year. The proposal was 
dropped from the Action Plan shortly before the Plan’s adoption. 

Although it had minimal impact on most parts of the Regents Action 
Plan, the legislature has considerable impact on local school districts as a 
result of its revenue-raising powers. In the 1980s the legislature has used 
these powers to become an alternative source to the Regents of educa- 
tional influence. One of the principal means that the legislature has 
obtained leverage on local school districts is through categorical aid 
programs. These have proliferated in recent years, reflecting an assort- 
ment of needs and opportunities which the Regents have neglected. A 
cynic might see some of these legislative initiatives as opportunism. 

In the final analysis the Governor and the legislature were supportive of 
the Regents’ reform initiatives in the mid-1980s. There was considerable 
hope and optimism among all the state’s policymakers that the Action 
Plan would strengthen the state’s elementary and secondary education 
programs significantly. It did not take long for the initial optimism to level 
off and for realism to set in. In recent months several legislators have 
stepped up their criticism of the Regents based on their perceptions that 
the Action Plan has not greatly changed education in New York State. 
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The Action Plan 


New York’s Regents Action Plan incorporates many proposals de- 
signed to increase the educational performance of New York’s school- 
aged children. The Action Plan is focused upon the learner and what 
that learner must do to receive one of the two New York State high 
school diplomas, but at the same time the Action Plan establishes 
expectations and obligations upon teachers, administrators, boards of 
education, and others. Inevitably the Action Plan has strengthened the 
centralization of educational decision making in New York and it has 
reduced options for locally based curricular and instructional initia- 
tives. 


The Content 

While any generalizations will oversimplify, the Action Plan equates 
high standards for student learning with a more specified curriculum 
and with augmented student testing. Perhaps the heart of the Action 
Plan is the upgraded graduation or diploma requirements it incorpo- 
rates. More explicit courses of study have been established for all high 
school students receiving either a local or Regents diploma. There are 
increased math, science, and social studies requirements for all future 
graduates, and a three-year foreign language requirement has been 
added to receive a Regents diploma. New courses have also been man- 
dated for junior high students, including courses in technology and 
home and career skills. By 1991, all students are to receive at least two 
years of foreign language instruction by Grade 9. In addition, mandated 
testing has been increased at both the elementary and secondary school 
levels; students can also satisfy more than ¥% of high school graduation 
requirements by examination. 

Other provisions of the Action Plan relate more directly to teachers and 
local school administrators. For example, the Action Plan requires an 
annual performance review of all teachers; each district superintendent 
has the final authority to develop evaluation procedures. Of perhaps 
a more novel nature, the Action Plan requires that a Comprehensive 
Assessment Report be prepared for each school building in the state. The 
report must contain data on student achievement, and these data are to be 
compared with data from other schools throughout the state. Low- 
achieving schools are to be identified, and a strategy devised to improve 
conditions for learning at each of these schools. Local school district 
officials are obligated to discuss how well their schools are doing at a 
public meeting. Finally, the Action Plan requires that each school district 
establish a discipline code and a student bill of rights. 
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Implementation 

The enactment of the Regents Action Plan and Part 100 Regulations 
elicited praise from many educators, a number of political leaders, 
editorial writers, and citizens throughout New York. At the same time, 
those charged with the implementation of the Plan expressed consider- 
able apprehension about the plan generally or some of its specifics. 
Some common concerns were the following. 


Financial support. A pervasive concern was financial—would the 
Regents’ new Action Plan mandates be supported by increased state 
aid? The Action Plan, with its curricular, testing, and other demands, 
would require significant new outlays of state monies. Local officials 
feared that they might have the worst of all possible worlds—they 
would have to do much more with little or no new funds to accomplish 
their tasks. Local communities were already hard pressed financially, 
and major additions to school funding by local government would be 
difficult to achieve. Fortunately, the state’s political leadership was will- 
ing to match its verbal support for the Action Plan with outlays of new 
monies. The problems of educational finance have not been as pressing 
as some skeptical educators had feared. 


Lack of qualified personnel. With its mandates for new courses (as in 
technology) and more courses (as in science and math), the Regents 
Action Plan has had significant implications for the teaching force. The 
new foreign language requirements, for example, created demands for 
language specialists in elementary as well as junior and senior high 
school. And elementary teachers are often ill-prepared to teach foreign 
languages. These types of problems remain, and unless there is a con- 
certed effort to identify or train qualified personnel, schools will con- 
tinue to be hard-pressed to find qualified specialists to teach some of the 
newly instituted course requirements. The consequences of failure— 
courses taught by. uncertified or improperly trained teachers—will jeop- 
ardize the attainment of the Regents’ Action Plan objectives. 


Curriculum overload. Even prior to its adoption, it was recognized that 
the Action Plan might overload the curriculum for certain gr yvups of New 
York students. The newly mandated courses of the Action Plan did 
create overload for many students in Grades 7 and 8. The newly man- 
dated 3-year foreign language sequence for students obtaining Regents 
diplomas would have created overload for many occupational education 
students, had not its implementation for these students been delayed. 
Nevertheless, the great disasters for course schedules predicted when 
the Action Plan was approved have not occurred to the extent feared. 
Creative scheduling at the building and district level has accommodated 
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the addition of new Action Plan requirements. Districts have added class 
periods and rearranged them to be in compliance with the Action Plan. 


Post Action Plan Fallout 


Today many provisions of the Action Plan are already in effect, while 
still others are soon to be implemented. The Action Plan’s mandates are 
a reality to which teachers and local school administrators have learned 
to adjust. For the most part, the Action Plan has not led to the disruption 
and dislocation its initial detractors had forecast. Indeed, most local 
education professionals have taken the Action Plan’s new requirements 
in stride, along with other new legislative mandates in education. 

The Action Plan, however, has helped to accentuate and even trigger 
new imperatives for elementary and secondary education in New York 
State. It has continued to frame many of the educational issues in the 
late 1980’s. Two imperatives which relate in part to the Action Plan are 
concerns over the fate of at-risk students, especially those in New York’s 
inner cities, and a concern with the delivery system which the Action 
Plan must rely upon in order to accomplish its objectives. This latter 
concern has led to a renewed interest in teachers and teaching. In 
addition, the Action Plan has created ripples in the general political 
environment in which educators operate. Unwittingly it has contributed 
to uncertainty and turbulence in today’s educational policy environment 
in New York State. 


The Challenge of At-Risk Students 

The early supporters of the Action Plan often promoted their product 
in terms of its bringing both excellence and equity to New York’s school- 
aged children. The Action Plan, it was said, would be as good for the 
inner-city high school student in New York City as for the suburban 
youth from Westchester County. The idea of excellence was rather self- 
evident: obtaining a high school diploma was to be made more rigorous 
for New York’s teenagers. But the Action Plan’s relationship to equity 
has always been somewhat more problematic. In theory, the Action Plan 
has sought to guarantee all New York youth a quality education, but 
some New Yorkers were skeptical as to whether youngsters from poor 
and often minority families would benefit to the same degree as children 
from more affluent families. Indeed, some educators argued that the 
higher standards imposed by the Action Plan would themselves increase 
the frustration and dropout rate among New York's disadvantaged 
youth. At various times, when the Action Plan was under discussion, 
Regent Kenneth B. Clark, a black psychologist, voiced his own appre- 
hensions about the Plan’s benefits for disadvantaged youth. 
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These concerns prompted some last-minute amendments to the Action 
Plan. One of these, incorporated into the Action Plan one month before 
its adoption, committed the Education Department to “encourage pro- 
grams to decrease the number of school dropouts to increase the retention 
of students in school through graduation.” Further, the Action Plan 
committed the Department to “propose state-aid changes to ensure that 
school districts with large rates of dropouts or poor attendance rates will 
implement special efforts to reduce this [dropout] problem.” 

Since the passage of the Action Plan, the dropout issue has remained 
high on the state’s political and educational agendas. Some public offi- 
cials have entered into these discussions about dropouts, and on several 
occasions Governor Cuomo has chided the Regents and New York’s 
educators to do more to curb high school dropouts in New York City and 
other metropolitan areas in New York State. The Governor made refer- 
ence to the state’s high dropout rate in his 1987 State of the State 
Address. Legislators, especially members of the Black and Hispanic 
legislative caucus, have also continued to focus public attention on the 
dropout issue. They have often viewed the high dropout rate among 
urban youth as fundamentally a failure of the state’s educational lead- 
ership—a failure for which that leadership must be held accountable. A 
number of legislators have been particularly critical of the leadership of 
the State Board of Regents. 

Perhaps New York’s most recent wave of public discussion on the 
failures of its urban schools would have occurred with or without the 
Action Plan. The nation has certainly been concerned about its urban 
schools in times past. Yet with its preponderant focus upon academics 
and standards, the Action Plan may have heightened the public 
awareness concerning those youth who are likely to be little touched by 
the Plan’s supposed benefits. 


Teachers and Teaching. New York’s Action Plan had focused. predomi- 
nantly on the learner and the requirements that the learner must meet to 
earn a high school diploma. There were some inclusions in the Action 
Plan which impacted upon teachers beyond their immediate classroom 
and teaching obligations. Perhaps the requirement for an annual review 
of the professional performance of teachers is the best example. The 
teacher unions had opposed this provision bitterly, for the regulation 
had mandated that each school superintendent be placed in charge of 
determining the procedures to be used in the conduct of the evaluation. 
The unions had argued that this should be a determination of collective 
bargaining in each school district. But for the most part the Action Plan 
had little to say about the variety of professional issues which are of 
concern to teachers. With the enactment of the Action Plan it was hardly 
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surprising that many of the professional issues related to teaching would 
resurface. A number of proposals related to teacher certification and 
professionalism had been under review for several years in New York, 
but as Bowen (1987) reports, a variety of political and financial stumbling 
blocks had slowed their progress. A proposal for a professional practices 
board had been strongly opposed by New York’s state school boards. 
Owing to the likely conflict that the inclusion of some of these proposals 
in the Action Plan would have created, the authors were probably wise 
to exclude these matters from the Action Plan. 

Once the Action Plan was adopted, however, the timetable could be 
moved up. The state’s educational policy agenda would then be reason- 
ably clear, and it might deal with proposals and issues of direct concern 
to the teaching profession. With the Action Plan an accomplished fact, as 
Bowen (1987) reports, 


the Regents pledged they would review, and if necessary, amend 
standards relating to teacher preparation and certification. In 1985 this 
review grew into a broader effort to organize gain support for a 
number of programs to improve teaching. The new campaign stemmed 
from an increasing awareness that an adequate supply of motivated, 
well prepared, competent teachers was a prerequisite for Action Plan 
success. (p. 13) 


In the fall of 1985 the Regents devoted their annual regional conferences 
to the improving of teaching. The Regents have had under review new 
supervised internships, more academic-oriented teacher preparation, 
revisions of teacher certification, and a number of other teacher-related 
proposals. The professional interest in many of these proposals has been 
intense, and progress accordingly slowed in order to approve policies 
which have wide professional backing. 


The New Political Environment 

American history has been replete with periods of intense public and 
political interest in education, followed by lulls in which education has 
not been a principal national concern. The 1980s have been a period of 
renewed and profound public interest in education. In New York, the 
Action Plan was a highly visible consequence of that revival. Since its 
institution, the Action Plan has created its own dynamics. As has 
already been seen, the Action Plan has created its own imperatives or 
spinoffs into other educational issues and policy concerns. 

The increased appropriations of state aid to education which have 
characterized the Action Plan’s post-adoption period have upped the 
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political interest in education. For the most part this interest has had 
beneficial consequences for educators and education generally. But at 
the same time, education’s increased visibility occasionally has made life 
more difficult for educational policymakers, like the Board of Regents, 
and its ranking administrators, like the Commissioner of Education. 
Events in New York in recent months have produced considerable 
stresses and strains to the New York education policy system. Some 
examples follow. 

(1) The Selection of a New Education Commissioner. In 1986, Gordon M. 
Ambach announced his resignation as the New York Commissioner of 
Education. Ambach had been Commissioner since July 1977 and he had 
shepherded the Action Plan from its inception to Board of Regents’ 
approval. Following his resignation some prominent black legislators 
vocalized their strong preference that the new Commissioner of Educa- 
tion be someone black and strongly committed to addressing the urban 
ills inflicting New York’s schools. When the Regents named the white 
schools superintendent of Scarsdale, New York, to the Commissioner- 
ship in March 1987, the black legislators felt that the Regents’ leadership 
had reneged on its promises. Some acrimonious exchanges followed. The 
new Commissioner, Thomas Sobol, has tried to be conciliatory to the 
minority legislators by promising aggressively to recruit more black and 
hispanic staff for the Education Department. He will doubtlessly continue 
to be closely scrutinized by the aggrieved legislators. 

(2) Learning Styles Controversy. Growing out of its commitment curb the 
state’s dropout rate, the Board of Regents authorized the release of a 
handbook in July 1987 with suggested strategies to maintain students in 
school. One portion of the handbook contained characterizations of 
different student learning styles, relating these learning styles to ethnic 
background. The handbook drew a storm of protest from state legisla- 
tors, interest group leaders, educators, and others, who asserted that it 
fostered racial stereotyping. The handbook controversy. was especially 
damaging to the new Education Commissioner who helped to supervise 
the publication. The offending passages were dropped, pending a report 
of a task force to explore learning styles. The controversy has intensified 
criticism of the Regents and the Commissioner throughout the state. 

(3) More Oversight of the Regents. The Board of Regents has continued to 
come under scrutiny and even attack by state legislators and other polliti- 
cal leaders. In 1988, five of the 16 Regents seats were up for appointment 
or reappointment. Four of the five incumbent Regents had requested 
reappointment to another seven-year term, a request which in the past 
was routinely honored. This year, however, the chairman of the Senate 
Education Committee, James Donovan, has conducted public hearings at 
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which each incumbent Regent requesting reappointment was requested 
to appear. Each of the Regents was interrogated at length about his views 
on a variety of politically sensitive issues. Senator Donovan used the 
hearings as an opportunity to confront each Regent on the deteriorating 
state of education in New York City. Other members of the public were 
also invited to testify and comment upon matters relating to the Regents. 
A representative of the New York State School Boards Association re- 
ported on ratings his organization had made of the four incumbent 
Regents. Two of the Regents were pronounced “unqualified” to continue 
to serve on the Board. 

New York's state education politics had indeed become more conten- 
tious than usual in the late 1980s. The debates went beyond discussion 
of whether a particular Regent had been a productive representative on 
the board. Rather, New York State’s educational policy structures, which 
had served the state well in the past, were themselves being scrutinized 
to a degree unprecedented in the recent past. For example, on Senator 
Donovan's agenda was a reconsideration of the procedures used to 
appoint Regents as well as the length of their terms. These actions 
seemed directed towards reducing the unusual amount of autonomy the 
Board of Regents and the State Education Department historically had 
been granted; one consequence is likely to be the further politicization of 
education in New York State. The press for greater public accountability 
is likely to have profound changes on how the business of New York 
education is conducted in the future. 
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Strong State-level Leadership for 
Education Reform: 
Tennessee’s Example! 





C. M. Achilles, W. H. Payne and Z. Lansford 


Introduction, Background and Context 

The 1980s ushered in a period of dramatic concern for education in 
Tennessee. Education reform, begun in earnest in 1981, moved into high 
gear in 1984. By 1980-81, Tennesseans were spending the largest share of 
their public funds, 47.2 percent for public education. Yet there had been 
no serious study of public elementary and secondary education since Dr. 
James Gibbs’ 1957 study, Public Education in Tennessee: Grades 1-12. Dr. 
Truman Pierce conducted a companion study of public higher education 
at the same time. 

A quarter of a century later the Tennessee General Assembly, led by 
the Lieutenant Governor and Speaker of the House, passed Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 56 which the governor signed into law in June, 1981. This 
legislation and subsequent appropriations initiated a comprehensive 
study of Tennessee education, kindergarten through higher education. 
The study focused on development and analysis of educational goals, 
governance and organizational structure, instructional quality, and fund 
distribution for three levels—elementary and secondary, vocational 
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education, and higher education (including professional schools of med- 
icine, dentistry, law and veterinary medicine). Dr. William Payne (1982) 
directed the Tennessee Comprehensive Education Study, or TCES, and 
Senator O’Brien, the Chair of the Senate Education Committee chaired 
the Task Force. 

The TCES and two other studies have greatly eased the preparation of 
this narrative. Tennessee was one of twelve states studied in the 1970's 
during the Educational Governance Project directed by Campbell and 
Mazzoni (1975). Lansford (1984) completed a study to document key 
actors and factors, and especially the elements of conflict, in Tennessee’s 
current education reform. Indeed, implementation of Tennessee’s edu- 
cation reform effort is still (1988) taking shape. Will this reform stand the 
stern test of time? One thing is sure: education is in the spotlight in 
Tennessee. 

This report of Tennessee's 1980s education reform is not a case study in 
the usual sense. The authors have selectively synthesized information 
and described phenomena to provide a narrative about the reform 
effort. This report has many of the shortcomings of state governance 
case studies as described by Burlingame and Geske (1979). The authors 
did not collect new data; there were no predetermined sampling pro- 
cedures or analysis plans. There is no substantive rationale for sample 
size or representativeness; there is no attempt to generate or test 
theoretical propositions and at best, it is a second-hand accounting of 
events (Burlingame & Geske, 1979, pp. 63 & 66). Much information was 
derived from public, published accounts and from interviews. Most 
interviewees held office and influential positions in the state. Bur- 
lingame and Geske (1979) warn against the potential skewing of data 
when relying heavily on interviews. “Hence, governors, legislators, 
chief state school officers, and educational interest group leaders are as 
adept at disseminating their own point of view as they are at concealing 
information the interviewer might seek” (p. 64). 

Tennessee, which relies primarily on state sales and local property 
taxes to fund education, has ranked at or near the bottom in state and 
local expenditures for education when compared to other states. Data 
from The Tennessee Education Association’s (TEA) three Research 
Reports (1979, 1982, 1983), Where Tennessee Ranks, show Tennessee’s con- 
sistently low support for education. (See Table 1.) 

One TCES goal (Payne, 1982) was to develop a long-range education 
plan for Tennessee. One area of examination included an educational 
economic and financial forecast, and a review of present procedures in 
the distribution of funds to each level of public education. Enrollment 
projections and corresponding anticipated revenue needs were com- 
puted two ways: (1) on the assumption that programs and admission 
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Table 1 
Estimated Current Expenditures Per Pupil In ADA (Various Years): 
Tennessee, The Southeast, and The U.S.A. 














Rank 
SE USA 
(of 12) (of 50) 






Per Pupil Expenditure 


S.E. Ave. TN. Ave. USA Ave. 





1974-75 903 1245 9 46 
1978-79 1558 1465 1909 8 45 
1981-82 2130 1997 2690 8 44 
1984-85 2840 2411 _— 10 — 
1985-86 10 


Sources: TEA; Where Tennessee Ranks, 1979, 1982 and 1983: pp. 20 and 21. 
TEA: Basic Facts of School Finance in Tennessee, 1975, 1979, 1982, 1987. 


policies would remain the same, and (2) on assumptions which included 
additional programs (such as mandatory kindergarten) and with changed 
admission policies in postsecondary education. . 

Key factors considered in formulating school enrollment projections 
included the size and composition of the total state population. Birth 
rates and statewide shifts were used in projecting population growth. 
Tennessee, reflecting the sunbelt growth trend, recorded an 11 percent 
increase in population between 1970 and 1978. Almost one-half of the 
growth, 5.3 percent, was due to net migration increase. 

During 1980-81, Tennessee’s economy was static. Unemployment in 
1981 was 8.5 percent, the gross state product growth was slightly less 
than the gross national product, and personal income reflected little 
growth in constant dollars. In 1981 the 9.2 percent inflation and high 
interest rates contributed greatly to the state’s economic condition (Fox, 
1982, p. 18). 

Education in Tennessee receives the largest proportional share of 
general fund revenues. Education received 54.9 percent of general fund 
disbursements in 1970-71, and 47.2 percent in 1980-81. In constant 1972 
dollars, the total general fund disbursements amounted to $876,219,479 
in fiscal 1970-71 and $1,455,674,518 in fiscal 1980-81, an increase of 
$579,455,039. In 1972 dollars, the general fund increase between 1970-71 
and 1980-81 was 66.1 percent and the increase for education was 42.8 
percent. Although education continued to receive the greatest propor- 
tional share of general-fund revenues, its relative share deceased over 
the decade preceding the TCES even while disbursements in current 
dollars recorded a dramatic increase. In the fiscal year 1970-71, the total 
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disbursement for education was $849,056,675; in 1980-81 the total was 
$2,719,200,000 (Payne, 1982, p. 49). 

Tennessee state revenues have contributed a greater proportion of 
funding to K-12 programs than have local or federal sources. The gap 
between state and local contributions closed during the 1971-81 decade to 
a point where local contributions almost matched the state. Disparities 
in local funds that are in addition to the state-funded Tennessee Founda- 
tion Program reflected the varying wealth and differences between the 
average low of $582 in fifteen poor districts and the average high of $1,115 
in the four wealthiest districts in 1981. The TCES recommended that the 
measure of the relative tax-paying ability of Tennessee counties used in 
the foundation program to determine each county’s local contribution 
for education be revised to help resolve the equity problem (Payne, 1982, 
Pp. 222 & 226). The General Assembly passed legislation effective July 1, 
1985 regarding equalizing property assessed value in determining the 
local contribution to the foundation program. 


Legal Structure, Political Culture and Ethos 

A synopsis of the state’s ethos or culture for education helps explain 
education reform in Tennessee. Education and politics are closely inter- 
twined, and nowhere is it more evident that “the general political 
culture—the ways of doing things in a given state—influences the gov- 
ernmental agencies of that state” (Burlingame and Geske, 1979, p57) 
Tennessee education’s traditions, politics and governance prior to 1984 
clearly influenced the current reform. Two new education acts marked the 
formal change. 

Although the governor’s commitment to education and some formal 
action preceded it, passage of the Comprehensive Education Reform Act 
(CERA) in late February, 1984 officially started Tennessee’s education 
reform. In April, 1984 state governance and, toa degree, state politics of 
education changed with enactment of the Public Education Governance 
Reform Act. This act was to “clarify the duties and responsibilities of the 
State Board of Education and the State Commissioner of Education and 
to amend or repeal applicable provisions of the Tennessee Code Anno- 
tated” (Public Education Governance Reform Act of 1984). 

Prior to 1984, Tennessee’s elementary and secondary education and 
vocational education structure was headed solely by a commissioner 
who wore many hats: administrative head and chief executive officer of 
the State Department of Education (SDE), executive officer and ex officio 
member of the State Board of Education (SBE), executive officer of the 
State Board for Vocational Education (SBVE), and a member of the 
Governor’s Cabinet. The education commissioner served, ex officio, in 
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other important capacities (Payne, 1982). The commissioner currently is 
appointed by the governor and serves at the pleasure of the governor for 
a term not to exceed the term of the appointing governor (Tennessee 
Code Annotated, or TCA, 103-105). Harris (1973) comments on the merits 
and problems of the appointed chief state school officer (CSSO). 


Arguments in favor of appointment by the Governor usually begin 
with the assumption that the Governor can appoint and give full 
support to a competent leader. Other arguments mentioned are that 
(1) general control of State government by the appointing governor 
tends to facilitate statewide planning and coordination, and (2) a chief 
State school officer appointed for a term longer than that of the 
Governor and removable only for cause is somewhat free from short- 
term political pressures. 

Critics of the gubernatorial appointment method contend that it 
makes the chief State school officer politically dependent on the gov- 
ernor. As a result of such dependence, a chief State school officer may 
benefit from the governor's influence on behalf of education or, con- 
versely, suffer from the Governor's unenthusiastic attitude toward it, 
or an opposition legislature’s general hostility toward the Governor's 
programs. In addition, the State board of education in such a situation 
may tend to lose influence and at best become a weak advisory body. 


(p. 89) 


In 1984, Tennessee was one of five states where the CSSO was 
appointed by the governor. From 1900-1984, fourteen states have used 
this method, but only three (New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee) 
have used it continuously. The trend is away from gubernatorial 
appointment (and also from selection by popular election) and toward 
appointment of the CSSO by the SBE (Achilles and Buckley, 1983). 

The Tennessee Governor had also appointed the members of the 
SBE, most recently for nine-year overlapping terms. In early 1984, the ~ 
SBE consisted of the governor, executive director of the Tennessee 
Higher Education Commission (THEC), the commissioner of educa- 
tion, and 12 persons appointed by the governor (Harris, 1973, p. 214; 
Payne, 1982, pp. 108-109). Appointments to the SBE have been governed 
by geographic considerations (four persons from each of the state’s 
three Grand Divisions), by political considerations (at least three repre- 
sentatives from each of the two major political parties), and with at- 
tention to vocational education, since the SBE serves also as the 
SBVE. 
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Although the pervasive influence of politics on Tennessee education is 
evident from the fact that more than half of the state’s 139 local school 
superintendents are elected by popular ballot, the far-reaching power of 
the governor to appoint the CSSO, members of the SBE and other 
important groups epitomizes the state’s political culture for education. 
This structure offers the potential for partisan politics to hinder the 
exercise of long-term, bold education leadership. On the other hand, this 
structure also is most receptive to a governor's strong initiatives to 
influence education. Early in his second four-year term, Tennessee’s 
governor advocated educational reform. 

Through the Public Education Governance Reform Act of 1984, the 
Tennessee General Assembly dismantled the fifteen-member SBE and 
established a new nine-person SBE to be appointed by the governor 
(subject to legislative confirmation). The SBE then appointed its own 
chief executive officer in late summer, 1984. At this point, the state had a 
governor-appointed CSSO (primarily responsible for administration) 
and a SBE-appointed executive director (primarily responsible for pol- 
icy). The Public Education Governance Reform Act seemed to be a step 
to strengthen the SBE and limit the power of the CSSO. Governance 
structures before and after the 1984 act appear in Figure 1. 

Mazzoni and Campbell (1976, p. 8) noted that in most of their project's 
12 states, “the type of education politics that Iannaccone termed ‘state- 
wide fragmented’ had come into being.” They stated that “only in 
Tennessee (91 percent), Georgia (77 percent), and Texas (60 percent) did a 
majority of legislative leaders interviewed describe the educator groups 
as being united on ‘nearly all’ or on ‘most’ issues.” In only three states, 
and especially in Tennessee, did Mazzoni and Campbell find Iannac- 
cone’s (1967) “statewide monolithic” influence structure characterized by 
strong coalitions and unity among educator groups. 

For many years Tennessee enjoyed considerable unity among its edu- 
cator groups. This solidarity was a source of strength and influence for 
education. All Tennessee legislators participating in the study said that 
the CSSO was successful in getting a legislative program adopted. 
(Mazzoni and Campbell, 1976, p. 16-17). A corresponding high level of 
CSSO success was noted by education interest-group leaders. The 
localistic nature of the SDE staff nurtured the CSSO success. There is 
little in 1988 to invalidate the Campbell and Mazzoni (1975) observation 
that “the composition of department personnel looks much as it did 
some thirty years ago. Frequently, staff additions have rural back- 
grounds, have been teachers and administrators... and are in-state resi- 
dents” (p. 77). 

The perceived success (or influence) of the Tennessee CSSO probably 
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Figure 1. Summary comparison of major elements of Tennessee state governance structure 
for education, pre-1984 and after April, 1984 as derived from the Public Education Govern- 
ance Reform Act of 1984.2 


Pre-1984 After April, 1984 
State Appointed by Governor. Twelve Appointed by Governor. Nine 
Board of members; with at least 3 from each members subject to confirmation by 
Education _ of 2 major political parties and 4 Senate and House; one from each 
(SBE) from each of Tennessee’s 3 “Grand Congressional District and at least 3 
Divisions.” Nine-year overlapping from each of 2 major political 
terms. parties; at least one minority 
member. Nine-year overlapping 
terms. One public high school 
student appointed for one-year 
term. 
Ex Officio (3): Governor, CSSO and Ex Officio (1): Executive Director, 
Executive Director of Tennessee THEC as non-voting member (TCA: 
Higher Education Commission 49-1-301, p. 9). SBE is housed in 
(THEC) as voting members. Department of Education, but “this 
shall not allow the Commissioner 
of Education any administrative 
authority over the Board or its 
staff” (TCA: 49-1-301, p. 9). 
Responsible for policy and 
governance. 
ieee 2s ee See 
Chief Appointed by Governor. Executive Appointed by Governor. Implement 
State Officer of SBE. Responsible for law or policies of General Assembly 
School policy and implementation. or SBE; attend SBE meetings and 
Officer “may speak at such meetings and 
(CSSO) make recommendations” (TCA: 
49-1-201, p. 4). (Implementation 
only). 
eae) vores ait i el ee 
Executive | None. The CSSO formerly acted in Appointed by the SBE. there is 
Director, this capacity. provision for a staff to be controlled 
SBE. by SBE and Executive Director. No 


civil service status. Housed in the 
Department of Education. “The 
Executive Director and staff shall 
have no responsibility for 
administering policies, rules or 
regulations, or the education laws 
of the state” (TCA: 49-1-306, p. 13). 


Or rr ce se earner 


2Vastly oversimplified, Tennessee education is governed by three boards: the State 
Board of Education/State Board for Vocational Education (K-12, including vocational educa- 
tion); the Board of Trustees of The University of Tennessee System; the State Board of 
Regents (State Universities, Community Colleges, Technical Institutes, and Area Voca- 
tional Schools). The Tennessee Higher Education Commission was established to provide 
coordination between The University of Tennessee System and the State Board of Regents 
System. 
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evolved through the unity of Tennessee educators and gubernatorial 
appointment of state education leadership, thus virtually assuring selec- 
tion of an in-state educator as CSSO and often a practicing local superin- 
tendent who had been elected by popular ballot. Campbell and Mazzoni 
(1975) noted that of the 12 states in their study, the “most effective 
education coalitions existed in Colorado and Tennessee—two non- 
urban states with relatively little history of labor-management strife” 
(p. 72). The person selected as Tennessee’s CSSO had typically been well 
known in the state and could represent the interests of large coalitions of 
educators to the legislature. That solidarity and unity among educa- 
tional groups, the harmonious coalitions, changed when the legislature, 
pressured strongly by the Tennessee Education Association (TEA) with 
help from the National Education Association (NEA), enacted a profes- 
sional negotiations bill in Tennessee in 1978. 

The aura and atmosphere of access and support still exist today in day- 
to-day dealings in education. When major issues surface, however, (such 
as Governor Alexander's Career Ladder ideas) education interest groups 
tend not to coalesce into a single unit as before, but into two groups. One 
coalition is sparked by the TEA; the other often includes administrator, 
school board, and some higher education groups. Tennessee has moved 
from Iannaccone’s statewide monolithic structure to the statewide frag- 
mented entity, a more politically active and pluralistic pattern as dis- 
cussed by Mazzoni and Campbell (1976, pp. 21-22), and McGivney (1984, 
pp. 55-58). 

Activity in Tennessee, in part led by the TEA, did delay CERA passage 
for some time. This gives rise to one speculation. Tennessee previously 
was firmly classified as a “statewide monolithic” with its harmonious 
education coalitions. If there had been no professional negotiations bill 
and attendant fragmentation of the coalitions, would the CERA have 
been delayed longer, changed more, or possibly not passed? Speculation 
aside, reform did come to Tennessee education—but not without con- 
flict and compromise. 


Policy Making Actors, Processes and Reform Outcomes 


Initiating Conditions and Actors 

The Comprehensive Education Reform Act of 1984 (CERA) is lengthy 
and complex legislation developed to ameliorate a century of problems 
in Tennessee education. A history of Tennessee education is a story of 
inadequacy. State and local appropriations have been inadequate, often 
reflecting a lag in the state’s economic development. Teacher salaries, 
pupil performance, and school holding power are but a few areas in 
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which Tennessee’s ranking has been low compared with other states 
(TEA, 1983; “South ranks,” 1985). 

Tennessee’s educational reform efforts coincided with an improving 
national economy, an absence of major military conflict, and growing 
national pride. The nation was led by a popular Republican president. 
Numerous studies fueled an increased awareness of the need to improve 
education. National attention turned to education. These factors contrib- 
uted to a favorable environment for Tennessee’s education reform led by 
a popular Republican governor. 

In 1978, a Republican governor succeeded a tempestuous Democratic 
administration. With resolve to foster Tennessean’s pride in their state, 
the new governor first sought to attract new business and industries and 
to nurture economic development. The governor recognized the impli- 
cations of the state’s lagging education system. Emphasizing relation- 
ships between economic development and education, he promoted a 
Basic Skills First Program for the schools. After a decisive victory for a 
second term, the governor seized the mandate and opportunity for 
major education reform. 

Only 13 days’ after his second-term inauguration, the governor. 
launched his ten-part “Better Schools Program” during a statewide 
televised speech to the Tennessee Press Association on January 28, 1983. 
Nine of the program’s ten points could be traced to the legislature’s own 
study of Tennessee education (Payne, 1982). Begun in June 1981, the 
TCES was a logical basis for Alexander's plan. The governor had made 
numerous appointments to the TCES Task Force and knew of its prog- 
ress and findings. Any major reform would require legislative support. 
Thus, the governor drew recommendations from TCES, embellished 
them with recommendations of others, and presented them as a cumu- 
lative effort. 

The governor's staff of energetic professionals proved to be a major 
factor in the outcome of his proposals. Chief among his team was a 
popular commissioner of education. The governor's administrative aides 
and others orchestrated his plans. Support for the education commis- 
sioner’s SDE team was augmented by two University of Tennessee edu- 
cation professors. One professor became Executive Director of the 
Interim Certification Commission, and was responsible for developing a 
teacher certification and evaluation system; the other was responsible for 
the administrator-supervisor evaluation system. 

One of the governor's earliest actions was to seek the involvement of 
the Democratic Speaker of the House a frequently mentioned candidate 
for the 1986 gubernatorial election. Although not originally a CERA 
advocate, the Lieutenant Governor also became active in the legislative 
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proceedings and supported CERA. From the outset a few Democrats (in 
the Democrat-controlled legislature) enthusiastically supported the Re- 
publican governor's reform plans. Significant among those were some 
key legislators. Although she cast the deciding vote to delay the gover- 
nor’s Better Schools bill when it was first considered in the Senate 
Education Committee, the chair of the Senate Education Committee 
later became a vocal supporter for the reform effort. Sister of a former. 
governor and chair of the TCES Task Force, this Senator held consider- 
able influence. 

By appealing to their parallel concerns for education, the governor 
attracted the support of long-term, influential Democrats and newly 
emerging Democratic leaders. He established education reform and the 
tax increase needed to implement that reform as a single bipartisan effort 
in the legislature. 

Some legislators were long-term, loyal supporters of the TEA and 
were not swayed from that position. The century-old TEA had high 
visibility in the state and aggressively influenced education policy in 
Tennessee. The TEA was proud of its accomplishments and comfortable 
in its statewide role. In the CERA conflict, the TEA was a powerful 
opponent of the governor's Career Ladder Program. Although there was 
no change in the basic TEA position after the 1983 delay of the CERA, in 
July, 1984 the new TEA president and the TEA legislative liaison sought 
an environment to foster communication and negotiation. 

The CERA policy-making actors were thus divided into three major 
groups: the administration and the SDE, the General Assembly, and the 
TEA. Others, such as the Tennessee School Boards Association (which 
did pass a supporting resolution), higher education, and administrator 
groups were not extremely active, but generally supported the need for 
reform. 


Major Reform Issues, Competing Goals and Priorities 

One issue which pervaded education reform was control of education. 
The TEA had a long-established practice of deciding what was good for 
Tennessee education and how much money was needed. TEA’s major 
focus, however, had been on what was good for Tennessee teachers. 
That focus, with little attention to other education needs (such as higher 
education) and the 1978 passage of the Professional Negotiations Act, 
helped to diminish TEA credibility. As Governor Alexander struggled to 
move his program forward through the commissioner and SDE, the TEA 
fought to retain control of its superior position. 

Additional issues separating the governor and TEA included how 
monies should be spent for education and how the teaching profession 
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should be improved. The TEA advocated higher salaries for all teachers, 
lower pupil/teacher ratios, and more money for existing programs; the 
governor insisted on incentive pay based on performance evaluation, a 
career ladder, and improvement of education through basic skills, com- 
puter skills, and new curricula. The governor was Republican; the TEA 
had strong loyalties to the Democratic party (Lansford, 1984, p. 230). 

The legislators were largely influenced by their loyalties to either the 
governor or the TEA. In an election year the legislators also had to deal 
with a tax increase to fund the education reform, their loyalties to special 
interest groups, and anticipated constituent reactions. 

All actors held the goal of improving educational quality in Tennessee. 
They differed on how much improvement was needed and where, who 
would control that improvement, how much money would be needed, 
and sources of that money. The governor’s commitments to the future of 
the state and an improved education system to support economic devel- 
opment were competing with such TEA goals as increases in all teacher 
salaries and benefits, improvements in teacher working conditions, pro- 
tection of collective bargaining, tenure, certification, and other mem- 
bership concerns. The major difference in the two sets of goals was in. 
the apparent beneficiaries. 


Alignment: Coalitions Around Reform Issues 

In early 1981, the lieutenant governor and others fostered the idea of a 
comprehensive study of education. After being convinced of the merits 
of a study, the governor, the speaker of the house, and other legislative 
leaders supported the study and its recommendations. The TCES 
helped establish the basic bipartisan alignment upon which the gover- 
nor later built a coalition to support CERA. 

One notable alliance involved organized labor. The governor and his 
supporters frequently criticized the TEA as being more of a union than a 
professional organization, but they apparently did so without offending 
organized labor. Although about 19 percent of Tennessee’s non-farm 
workers were union members, and the governor had a distinctly pro- 
management image, he nevertheless courted and received the favor 
of the American Federation of Teachers (AFT), an AFL-CIO affiliate. 
Although AFT membership in Tennessee was small, it provided an 
alliance of some consequence. 


Power and Influence in Decision Processes 

The ultimate power in Tennessee policy decisions rests with the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Dominated by Democrats and known for its recep- 
tiveness to special interest groups, the legislature was a formidable 
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challenge for the governor, who drew upon his personal resources and 
those of the governor's office to achieve enactment of the CERA. 
(“Governor planned,” 1984). 

Utilizing his positions in the National Governor’s Association, the 
Task Force on Education for Economic Growth, and the Southern 
Regional Education Board, Tennessee's governor frequently invited key 
legislators to accompany him to major meetings. The legislators could 
observe what other states were doing and see that, for once, Tennessee 
could be a leader in education. 

The governor was intense in his efforts to raise public awareness. He 
employed referent power, capitalizing on his popularity and statewide 
network of supporters. To encourage education reform, he launched a 
ten-month state and national travel agenda which staff described as 
more intense than either election campaign. He and his team members 
poke to every civic group which offered an invitation. The governor 
addressed several national meetings, including the AFT convention, and 
appeared on national television. 

Along with the constant stream of public appearances, the governor 
and his staff used or established organizations to support their efforts. 
The SDE disseminated information and solicited feedback on various . 
aspects of the program through the Principals’ Study Council. A similar 
network, the Teachers’ Study Council, was established. To finance these 
activities, “Tennesseans for Better Schools” was established. The gover- 
nor’s mother, a former teacher, and the son of a former Democratic 
governor participated in the supporting television commercials. Tennes- 
seans for Better Schools raised more than $400,000 to finance the cam- 
paign for Better Schools. Using an idea borrowed from Governor 
Winters of Arkansas, seven “bean suppers” were held across the state. 
Those well-attended events raised thousands of dollars to purchase 
computers for local schools. The governor's personal efforts were aided 
by visits to Tennessee by President Reagan and Education Secretary 
Terrel Bell. 

These high-intensity levels of energy, pressure, power and influence 
undermined TEA’s resistance. During most of 1983 and 1984, TEA relied 
on its past power and alliances with certain legislators. Instead of seek- 
ing to form new alliances or upstaging the governor's proposals with 
fresh and bold considerations, TEA was defensive and issued claims that 
the governor's plans would not work. TEA began to experience dimin- 
ished influence in the news media. 

The TEA exerted its most effective use of power with the legislature. 
Its well-practiced lobbying stalled the 1983 reform attempts and compli- 
cated the 1984 efforts. The TEA’s pressure was responsible for numerous 
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compromises regarding implementation procedures and nomenclature; 
TEA was not successful, however, in making major alterations in the 
original proposal (Lansford, 1984, p. 236) 


Legal Nature of Major Reform Action 
When Governor Alexander announced his Better Schools Program on 
January 28, 1983, he outlined ten points. Those points were: 


. Basic Skills First—Reading and math competency programs. 

. Computer Skills Next—A computer literacy program. 

. Kindergarten for Every Child. 

. More High School Math and Science—Double the required credits and 
appropriate money for the extra teachers. 

. Residential Summer School for Gifted Juniors and Seniors. 

. Redefine High School Vocational Education Curricula. 

7. Classroom Discipline—Create alternatives for disruptive students. 
Pay liability insurance of all school personnel. 

8. Put Adult Job Skill Training Under the Board of Regents—Consolidate 
management of community colleges, technical institutes, and area 
vocational schools. } 

9. Centers of Excellence at Universities—Fund special higher education 
programs to stimulate excellence and research. 

10. Master Teacher and Master Principal Program—Incentive pay based on 
performance evaluation and a career ladder. 


Be WN Pe 


Ov O1 


Most proposals had some roots in the TCES, with the exception of 
item seven, discipline and state-paid liability insurance. Although lia- 
bility insurance received less opposition from TEA than the Master 
Teacher Program, it was an obvious threat. For many years, inclusion of 
a million-dollar liability insurance package had been a strong motivation 
for teachers to join TEA. (The insurance provision was eventually 
dropped from the CERA). 

The governor's program had nine other parts, but the controversy and 
ensuing campaign highlighted the Master Teacher plan. After the Janu- 
ary, 1983 speech, the governor's staff, consultants, and others began 
translating the proposals into legislation. Although the area vocational- 
technical schools and the technical institutes were moved to the Board of 
Regents, not one of the other proposals was passed during the 1983 
legislative session. Controversy over the Master Teacher concept and 
fear of a tax increase to fund the reform stalled other action. 

To avoid further delay, Governor Alexander appointed an Interim 
Certification Commission on April 1, 1983. Although it had no basis in 
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law, the Commission was appointed according to requirements in the 
Master Teacher legislation. That move had special significance when, on 
April 12, 1983 the Senate Education Committee voted 5-4 to study all 
reform proposals until the 1984 session. With the aid of legislative 
leaders, $40,000 was appropriated to support the Interim Commission’s 
work, an action which allowed the development of a teacher evaluation 
procedure to continue. Another move to maintain impetus was the 
appointment of a Joint Senate and House Select Committee to study the 
reform proposals and to draft a bill for the 1984 legislative session which 
would encompass the concerns of various constituencies. 

Led by an influential Democrat legislator, the Select Committee cov- 
ered an even broader area for its study than the governor's original 
Master Teacher proposal. The Select Committee also reviewed teacher 
compensation, teacher training, and instructional development. Al- 
though a normal outcome of many issues sent into legislative study is 
a dilution of the original content, the Select Committee’s bill to the 
legislature reflected refinement and a broadened scope. Thus, the Mas- 
ter Teacher Program, the tenth point of the governor’s Better Schools 
Program became part of CERA. The CERA, passed by the legislature on 
February 23, 1984 included the following provisions. 


Teacher Training. All new teachers must pass the California Achieve- 
ment Test. Colleges which have 30 percent or more of students fail the 
test lose state approval. 

Beginning Teachers. All new teachers serve a one-year period of proba- 
tion. 

Apprentice Teachers. Teachers with one, two, and three years of experi- 
ence, and successful evaluation receive a $500 supplement. 

Career Ladder. Levels I, II, and III, are based on evaluation of perform- 
ance; pay incentives range from $1,000 to $7,000 per year. Ten, eleven 
or twelve-month contracts are options. The local system may grant 
tenure after the fourth year. 

Principal and Supervisor Career Ladder. A three-rung career ladder with 
up to $7,000 in performance-based pay. 

Evaluation and Certification. Five-year certification for career-level 
teachers, principals, and supervisors. 

State Certification Commission. Composed of eleven educators and two 
lay persons. Appointed by the governor and confirmed by the legisla- 
ture, the Commission is responsible for all certification and evalua- 
tion. 

Teacher Aides for Grades 1-3. Funds to hire one aide for each three 
teachers in grades 1-3 in 1984-85; $6.5 million for aids in 1984-85, $13 
million in 1985-86, and $20 million in 1986-87. 
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In-Service Training. Five days each year, focused upon skills measured 
in evaluations. 

Length of School Year. School year increased from 175 to 180 days by 
converting five in-service days to instructional days. 

State Salary Increases. Across-the-board increase of 10% (1984-85). 
Computers. Nine million dollars appropriated for computers—one for 
every 30 students in grades 7 and 8. 

Math and Science Teachers. Appropriations of $3.5 million for math and 
science teachers; college scholarships to education majors who study 
math and science and promise to teach in Tennessee. 

Discipline and Behavior. Appropriations of $1.2 million for the creation 
of state-funded schools for disruptive students. 

Basic Skills. Appropriations for computer equipment to score basic 
skills tests and aid teacher efficiency. 

Gifted Students. Appropriations of $450,000 for special residential sum- 
mer schools for the gifted. 

Centers of Excellence at Universities. Appropriations of $10 million to 
encourage quality teaching and research in higher education. 
Textbooks. Appropriations of $2.4 million in recurring funds for text- 
books and instructional supplies with an additional $3.4 million’ 
appropriated just for the 1984-85 year. The Textbook Commission was 
placed under the new State Board of Education. 


Additionally, CERA indicated that full-time college of education fac- 
ulty, including deans, would have direct personal involvement with the 
K-12 public school setting on a periodic basis. The act also established 
training programs for principals and administrators with each principal 
and administrator attending a training session at least once every five 
years. To increase student involvement, CERA provided for the estab- 
lishment of a student advisory council composed of six senior high 
students. 

The legislature established an oversight committee to monitor the 
progress of reform, appropriations, and improvements. One CERA 
component established a series of five-year goals. The act outlined 
expectations for higher education which indicated specific achievements 
in student performance, numbers of graduates, graduate test scores, 
research activities, and reductions in developmental programs at the 
college level, especially in four-year institutions. 

Goals for K-12 included a 50 percent reduction in the numbers of 
teachers who leave the profession due to job dissatisfaction, a 20 percent 
decrease in high school drop-out rates, a 10 percent decrease in the 
percent of students failing the state proficiency test in each subject at 
grades 9 and 12, and a 15 percent increase in the number of students 
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mastering each skill in reading and math as measured on the Basic Skills 
criterion-referenced tests in grades 3, 6, and 8. Additional goals were 
directed at increased performance on other standardized tests. 

Another part of education reform, but not a part of the governor's 
original proposal, was the Public Education Governance Reform Act. 
This act, sponsored by the lieutenant governor, was to establish a strong, 
independent SBE and to diminish somewhat the influence of the gover- 
nor and commissioner of education. The increased mandate and the 
greater public involvement in school leadership made the change in 
governance attractive to the governor and to the legislature; the focus on 
education reform and the governor's eagerness for CERA passge helped 
the lieutenant governor obtain the governor's support and subsequent 
passage of his governance act. This act also created the vehicle for 
possible conflicts between education commissioners and SBE executive 
directors. 


Fiscal Implications of Major Reform Actions 

In April, 1983 the results of a state-wide poll conducted by Peter Hart 
indicated that Tennesseans strongly supported the governor and his 
education proposals, and were willing to pay for education improve- 
ments. The legislators, however, were more reserved. Although a com- 
prehensive study of tax reform was not due for completion until 1985, 
the governor and some legislators favored proceeding with increases in 
several taxes. Other legislators felt that tax increases for education 
should be part of overall tax reform. Without a state personal income tax, 
the main source of state revenue was the sales tax. 

An increase of one cent in the state sales tax was expected to produce 
$281 million the first year. An increase in the state corporate franchise tax 
was anticipated to generate $40 million. A gross premium tax on casu- 
alty and property insurance was expected to raise $7 million and a 
lowered vendor compensation for sales tax collection was expected to 
generate $5 million. A 5.5% amusement tax, expected to generate $25 
million, was the most difficult and controversial tax to pass the legisla- 
ture. With all details in place, implementation plans moved ahead. 


Implementation and Impact 


Implementation of Tennessee’s education reform began in earnest in 
1984 and expanded in 1985 and 1986. The 1984 passage of three acts put 
reform into high gear: CERA, the new education governance law, and a 
state sales tax increase from 4.5 to 5.5 percent. Unless it were renewed, 
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the sales tax passed specifically to fund the CERA was to expire automat- 
ically in July, 1985 causing the estimated loss of $300 million. The tax was 
renewed, and the funding continued to be earmarked for education. The 
1984 sales tax increase for education was extremely important in initiat- 
ing consideration for total tax reform. A special legislative task force on 
tax reform recently reported on its study to seek new, more equitable 
and elastic revenue sources, including a personal income tax. 

Implementation of the CERA was so much the sole province of the 
State Department of Education (SDE) that in a December 13, 1984 meet- 
ing in Nashville to generate Tennessee education needs statements to 
assist Appalachia Educational Laboratory planning, four of the thirty- 
nine highest priority responses dealt with the topic, “need for more 
cooperation among all levels of education.” Three additional high- 
priority items related directly to “educational reform” (Achilles, 1984, 
p. 8). These items reflected some frustration with the perception that the 
SDE was playing the implementation cards very close to the vest. 

Detailed information about impact is still inconclusive, probably due 
to the newness of the reform. The CERA legislation established five-year 
goals and the Legislative Oversight Committee monitors progress 
toward the goals. In January 1988 the State Board’s third annual progress. 
report noted considerable headway in achieving the goals. Activities are 
proceeding. The Tennessee Academy for School Leaders has become 
more active with each year. Persons have been selected and trained as 
evaluators for the Master Teacher and Master Principal programs. Many 
teachers and supervisors have been trained in the Tennessee Instruc- 
tional Model. 

On January 7, 1985 Governor Lamar Alexander released a statement 
about education. He said, “In less than a year since the CERA was passed, 
there is virtually a new status quo in education in Tennessee... the 
program is here to stay and is working” (“Governor;” 1985). The same 
article notes that the governor cited other accomplishments for CERA’s 
first year: 


Over 39,000 teachers have volunteered for the Career Ladder plan. 

Over 900 teachers have been trained in computer skills. 

Funding for about 250 new science and math teachers. 

Discipline alternatives available for about 80 percent of the state’s high 
school students 

Over 6,400 computers delivered to schools. 

Basic skills emphasis: reading and math programs in 1,435 elementary 
schools. 
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Table 2 
Employed Educators Attaining Career Ladder Levels, August 15 of Reporting Years: 
Tennessee 








Number of Educators: August 15 


1985 1986 1987 





Career Ladder Levels 
I 
II 
I 






37,598 34,015 32,998 
668 1,426 2,192 






39,098 38,971 





The Career Ladder for teachers and administrators has grown stead- 
ily. In 1985 there were just over 800 educators at Level III; by 1987 there 
were nearly 3,800. Many of these educators are employed on extended 
contracts so that they work additional time each year on educational 
problems (Table 2). 

The 1984-85 state appropriation for K-12 education was $973,972,100. 
This represented a 23 percent increase over the 1983-84 appropriation, 
the largest increase for education in the state’s history. One must believe 
that this increase resulted, at least in part, from the governor's commit- 
ment, the bi-partisan effort of the select legislative committee, and the 
results of the TCES (Payne, 1985, p. 2). The U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, through the Secretary's Discretionary Fund, supported a project to 
study Tennessee’s implementation of educational reform. The study 
team monitored the implementation effort through 1985. 


The Extension of State Reforms to National Prominence 

Governor Alexander maintained his emphasis on education and 
became very active in the education activities of the National Governors’ 
Association. He worked with the Association on its report, A time for 
Results, and produced an article for the November, 1986 Phi Delta Kappan 
(68) pp. 202-205 entitled, “A Time for Results: An Overview.” Tennessee, 
by late 1986, was one of the states to receive a special grant for an 
“experiment” to test some recommendations of A Time for Results. Gover- 
nor Alexander had carried the education agenda to the end of his term in 
office. 


The 1986 Elections: Some Fallout 
In November, 1986, a longtime and popular Democratic speaker of the 
House, Ned Ray McWherter was elected to succeed Lamar Alexander in 
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the Governor's Chair. A first move by the new governor was to make 
major changes in key positions in state government, including a new 
Commissioner of Education. One new Assistant Commissioner of Edu- 
cation was a former president of the Tennessee Education Association 
(TEA), a move seen as one attempt to reconcile the rift between the SDE 
and the TEA. Additionally, there had been some criticisms of the Career 
Ladder program, and there were plans to make changes in this major 
element of the education reform in Tennessee. A major study directed 
by a University of Tennessee professor was launched to review the 
Career Ladder program. 

In keeping with the new governor's contention that the state needed 
to cut back on expenditures, the Career Ladder was an attractive target 
because of its costs. Indeed, proper assessment of teachers for placement 
on the career ladder is expensive. It costs at least $1,800 to evaluate each 
person who applies for the Career Ladder, and most assuredly the call 
for economy in state government will continue to influence the career 
ladder plan to some extent. Also, the new administration reduced the 
higher education portion of the education reform known as the “Centers 
for Excellence.” This caused considerable concern among the higher 
education community and also among some members of the Tennessee’ 
Higher Education Commission (THEC). This cut, however, was almost 
entirely restored in the 1988-89 administration budget. The higher edu- 
cation funding formula was fully funded in the first two years under 
Governor McWherter. 

The education program of the new governor has not had time to 
evolve. It is clear, however, that the emphasis on education may change 
direction as the new governor and his administration establish their own 
priorities. Indeed, the governor's 1988 legislative agenda is featuring 
education, including a request for new funds for teacher salaries. 

In retrospect, it seems that Governor Alexander was wise in connect- 
ing education reform with improvement of the state’s economic condi- 
tion. Several major industries have committed to locate (or relocate) in 
Tennessee and usually this commitment was accompanied by public 
praise of the state’s education reform movement. Governor McWherter 
has demonstrated a commitment to continue and expand the education/ 
economic development emphasis already underway. 


Summary 

Education reform in Tennessee has moved education into the spot- 
light. Considerable changes have been documented. For example, the 
1984-85 appropriations for K-12 education showed the largest percentage 
increase in the state’s history. Legislation has been enacted to improve 
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equity in distributing state foundation program funds. Indeed, it is 
probable that education reform hastened, if not precipitated, action on 
state tax reform. 

The times and the political culture of the state provided the back- 
ground. The willingness of key actors to seek bi-partisan support and 
solutions opened the door. But it seems that the energy and commit- 
ment of the governor provided the sparkplug to start and drive the 
machinery of educational reform in Tennessee. 

Recent media reports of activities influencing education in Tennessee 
provide some general impression of the current climate for education in 
the state. That Tennessee has undergone extensive educational reform is 
not open for question. The reform began with the Tennessee Compre- 
hensive Education Study (TCES) and carried through Governor Alex- 
ander’s Administration. What directions education reform will take in 
Tennessee now remain to be seen since the new governor is only begin- 
ning to establish his own emphasis. One key issue is how much the 
governor will be influenced by the TEA, which provided considerable 
financial and moral backing for the Democratic victory in 1986. Some 
changes begun in 1983 are here to stay; there will be some adjustments 
and new changes. Tennessee is part of the general drive for education 
reform throughout the U.S.A. and especially in the Southeast, where 
reform may have been most needed because these states lagged in many 
national comparisons. ° 
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State Policy Making and Public School 
Choice in Minnesota, from 
Confrontation to Compromise! 





Tim L. Mazzoni 


School reform in Minnesota has not featured A Nation at Risk (National 
Commission on Excellence in Education, 1983) prescriptions, compre- 
hensive legislation, or massive infusions of new money. State policy 
enactments since 1983 have consisted mostly of improvement initiatives 
in such areas as educational technology, school effectiveness, early 
childhood programs, and mastery learning. Much reliance has been 
placed on demonstration sites and inducements for district cooperation. 
On balance, the state’s approach has been modest in scope, homegrown 
in origin, and local in orientation (Krupey, 1985; Mazzoni & Sullivan, 
1986). 

Incremental reform has not been without its critics in Minnesota. 
Increasingly, it has been challenged as inadequate by proponents of 
structural change. At the core of the debate has been the idea of 
empowering parents and students to choose among public schools. In 
terms of state policy making, this issue has already evolved through two 
distinct stages—confrontation and compromise—and appears to be 
entering a third stage—implementation. 

Stage one began in early 1985 with Governor Rudy Perpich’s proposal 
that Minnesota students—beginning with llth and 12th graders—“be 
able to select the public school that best serves their individual needs,” 
regardless of residence, with state aid to follow the student. “Open 
enrollment” (the label given by the press) sparked confrontational poli- 
tics. While business, civic, and parent-educator organizations, led by 
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Governor Perpich and backed by Education Commissioner Ruth Ran- 
dall, fought for the innovation, it was resisted by the teacher, superin- 
tendent, and school board organizations. They attacked the initiative 
and its formulation (the K-12 groups were not consulted until just a day 
before Perpich made his proposal). The two coalitions went toe-to-toe in 
legislative and public arenas. Grassroots networks were mobilized and 
the fight escalated into a media event. Appeals became couched in 
emotion-laden symbols. Choice was equated with “consolidation” in 
rural, small-town Minnesota, an evocative symbol arousing deep-seated 
fears. 

Neither side could fully attain its goals. After some first-round victo- 
ries, open enrollment was defeated by close votes in the House Educa- 
tion and Senate Finance Committees. But, amidst the controversy, a 
postsecondary enrollment option was nurtured as a side issue by the 
Governor's bipartisan ally—House Majority Leader Connie Levi— 
through the legislature. Control over whether such an option (promising 
both secondary and college credit) could be exercised by public school 
lth and 12th graders was removed from district boards and superinten- 
dents and lodged with parents and students, as was in effect the state 
foundation aid to pay for it. 

The choice dispute flared again after the ’85 session, when school 
districts were faced with implementing the Postsecondary Enrollment 
Options Act. The law was engulfed in controversy. Educator and school 
district detractors unleashed a barrage of complaints against the statute 
and the process they believed brought it about. Some K-12 groups 
sought to restrict—even eliminate—the program through legislative 
amendments. Again the battle lines formed. Yet while there were a 
number of fix-up adjustments—and a change in its dual credit provi- 
sion—the Act survived the ’86 session with its essentials intact.2 

While these confrontations were occurring, the second stage of deci- 
sion making had begun. Following the ’85 session, Governor Perpich 
promised K-12 groups that they would be consulted on new initiatives. 
No groups, though, were to have exclusive access to the Governor's 
Office. Instead, Perpich created a collaborative forum—the Governor's 
Discussion Group—having as its principal members the major propo- 
nents as well as the major opponents of restructuring Minnesota 


“Under the new law,” states a Minnesota Senate summary (1986), “the state will only 
reimburse tuition expenses if the student enrolls in the postsecondary course for second- 
ary credit. However, if a student takes a course at a postsecondary institution and after 
high school graduation decides to attend that institution, the student must [also] be given 
postsecondary credit for courses taken under the program (p. 12).” 
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schools. Perpich charged the Group with recommending to him a plan 
that was both “visionary” and acceptable. By the start of the 87 session, 
the Group had agreed to a plan, one containing significant provisions on 
educational choice. Legislative conflict over these provisions was but a 
faint echo of the earlier dispute. All were enacted with little controversy. 

The first stage of policy making has already been treated by this writer 
(Mazzoni, 1987), and the third stage is just emerging. Thus, the purpose 
of this article is to examine the second stage of the choice issue—its 
transition from the politics of confrontation to the politics of compro- 
mise. The focus is on the Governor’s Discussion Group and the process 
through which this novel forum was able to reach consensus on an issue 
that had triggered a polarized and sometimes bitter conflict. Data for the 
article were drawn from documents, newspaper files, observer notes, 
and intensive interviews. The last (15 in all) were done with a cross- 
section of participants on the Governor's Discussion Group and with 
three observers. Most interviews were completed just after the ‘87 ses- 
sion. Unless otherwise indicated, quotations are from these interviews 
or from private sets of observer notes. 


A Political Perspective 


The perspective assumes that group decision making on contested 
issues is best analyzed as a political process. Such a process, as defined 
by Hilsman (1967), has three attributes: (1) “diversity of goals and values 
that must be reconciled before a decision can be reached” (p. 553); (2) 
“the presence of competing clusters of people within the main group 
who are identified with each of the alternative goals and policies” 
(p. 554); and (3) “the relative power of these different groups of people is 
as relevant to the final decision as the appeal of the goals they seek or the 
cogency and wisdom of their arguments” (pp. 554-555). Political analysis 
focuses on the power of the “competing clusters,” their willingness to 
draw upon that power, and how it is employed to exert influence. 
Explanations are generated by describing the arena in which the issue is 
contested, the relevant players and their relative resources, and the ways 
these combine through the interplay of influence to yield outcomes 
(Allison, 1971). Central to the interplay, it is assumed, are bargaining 
tactics, the actions that players use to influence each other in deciding 
issue conflicts (Bacharach & Lawler, 1980). 
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Establishing a Decision Arena 


The Governor’s Discussion Group constituted a decision arena, one 
intended to be a new locus of initiation and accommodation in Min- 
nesota education policy making. Arenas always do more than locate the 
action. They legitimate a set of players, establish rules of the game, 
determine the potency of resources, and bound the domain of issues. 
Arenas structure relationships and shape outcomes; they mediate be- 
tween power and policy. 


The Players 

After the ’85 session, adversaries on the open enrollment issue were 
invited to join the Discussion Group. Represented were all the big 
education organizations: the two teacher unions, the Minnesota Educa- 
tion Association (MEA) and the Minnesota Federation of Teachers 
(MFT); the two principal organizations, the Minnesota Association of 
Secondary School Principals (MASSP) and the Minnesota Elementary 
School Principals Association (MESPA); the superintendent organiza- 
tion, the Minnesota Association of School Administrators (MASA); and 
the school boards organization, the Minnesota School Boards Associa- 
tion (MSBA). Despite being at odds on major policy questions, reflecting 
primarily the labor-management cleavage, leaders of these education 
organizations regularly met together as the “6-M coalition” to exchange 
information, discuss shared concerns, and to take when possible com- 
mon positions. 

Unlike earlier voucher bills (where choice proposals included private 
schools), Perpich’s public school choice initiative had not fused the entire 
6-M group in opposition. Four of its organizations—MEA, MFT, MASA, 
and MSBA—had strongly objected. But the MASSP publicly lined up 
with supporters, and the MESPA, which was sympathetic, took a neu- 
tral posture after the Governor's bill was confined to llth and 12th 
graders. At the first legislative hearings, MSBA and MASA had led the 
charge. It was not long, however, before MEA emerged as the most vocal 
opponent of open enrollment. The other teacher union—MET—had 
also resisted the legislation, though its leaders did offer to endorse a 
pilot testing of the choice idea in a few districts. 

The big education organizations had reservations about the Discus- 
sion Group. Some preferred to deal directly with the Governor’s Office; 
and they continued negotiations in this arena, seeking Perpich’s backing 
on state school aid increases and other funding requests. Still, the 6-M 
groups did not want to be left out of the formulation process on reform 
initiatives. While these groups perceived benefits coming from the Dis- 
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cussion Group, especially as a communication mechanism and as a trust 
builder, they seemed more concerned about the costs of nonparticipa- 
tion. Said one interview respondent, “there was hope something could 
come of it...[but] we had to do this just to protect our behinds.” 
Another confided: “There was the fear of what might come out without 
our involvement that kept us coming back.” 

As for the open enrollment advocates on the Discussion Group, they 
spoke for civic, business, and parent organizations: the Citizens League, 
a Twin Cities public interest group; the Minnesota Business Partnership, 
comprised of the CEOs of the state’s largest private corporations; Public 
School Incentives, a nonprofit corporation aimed at school reform; Public 
Service Redesign, a project at the Hubert Humphrey Institute (University 
of Minnesota); People for Better Schools, a grassroots parent-educator 
lobby; and the Minnesota PTA. All these groups had leaders who were 
associated with an umbrella organization—the Brainpower Compact— 
an organization that had been launched in 1985 to mobilize support for the 
Governor's K-12 reform program. 

The Citizens League and the Business Partnership had been instru- 
mental in making educational choice a front-burner issue in Minnesota. 
A provocative League report in 1982, and promotion by the League and 
its allies of a low-income voucher bill in 1983 and 1984, had given 
momentum to the issue (Wilhelm, 1984). They had shaped the climate of 
advocacy so that educational choice was likely to be considered as a 
dynamic element in K-12 restructuring. This climate was reflected and 
reinforced in the Minnesota Plan, a comprehensive reform plan pre- 
pared in late 1984 for the Business Partnership (Berman, 1985). The 
choice idea was picked up—with urging by the League, Partnership, and 
other proponents—by the Finance Department and Governor's Office 
for revision (confining open enrollment to the public schools), repackag- 
ing (as the central, incentive-creating lever), and initiation (by Perpich 
himself as the centerpiece of a broad Access to Excellence plan for K-12 
reform). 

Along with organizations, various individuals had acted as policy 
entrepreneurs on the choice issue (Roberts and King, 1988). Most visible 
were Ted Kolderie and Joe Nathan. Kolderie was a Senior Fellow at the 
Humphrey Institute, where he headed the Public Service Redesign 
Project, and a former Executive Director of the Citizens League. Nathan 
was a St. Paul educator, author of Free to Teach (1983), associated with 
Public School Incentives for whom he promoted a variety of change 
alternatives, and organizer of People for Better Schools. (Nathan later 
coordinated, in a staff role, the National Governors’ Association report, 
Time for Results (Alexander, Clinton, & Kean, 1986), released in August of 
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1986.) Another influential entrepreneur was Verne Johnson, a former 
Vice-President at General Mills and Kolderie’s predecessor as Executive 
Director of the Citizens League. He, like Nathan and Kolderie, was 
affiliated with Public School Incentives. All three became important 
players in the Governor's Discussion Group. 

The position of the Governor was critical to the hopes of the reformers. 
To lose the Governor’s leadership was to lose the game—or at least to 
give up the policy momentum generated by the passage of the postse- 
condary option. In light of Perpich’s promise about consultation, and a 
public pledge to education groups during his ’86 re-election bid that he 
would not push for open enrollment because it was too divisive, the 
restructuring advocates were convinced that they had to wrest some sort 
of an agreement from the Discussion Group. “The only way,” said one, 
“that we could possibly make progress was to get the professional 
education groups to agree to something that would then unblock the 
Governor.” A Discussion Group’s endorsement, he added, “was an 
absolutely vital unleashing of the political process that would have been 
immobilized without it.” More than for the 6-M organizations, the 
Governor's Discussion Group was a pivotal arena—“a place you had to 
show up”—for the players who were pressing for structural change. 

Some education representatives did not want to discuss K-12 reforms 
with outsiders. In fact, the first Discussion Group conflict was over “who 
belonged at the table.” “At the very first meeting [August, 1985],” an 
interview respondent recalled, “the education groups essentially told 
the Business Partnership that they didn’t believe they [the Partnership] 
belonged at the table... this was not their domain.... So, initially, the 
dispute was over: Are you a legitimate policy player?” Most pointedly 
challenged were Discussion Group members, like Kolderie and Nathan, 
who spoke for no or small organized contituencies. Why should they 
have a vote, it was argued, equal to persons who represented large 
memberships. In turn, the restructuring advocates wondered whether 
“the 6-M people would be open [given their organizational positions] to 
talking about serious change...and, if they were not, why were we 
wasting our time.” 

As the months passed, these tensions—at least as overt issues— 
receded. Partly this was because the Group’s consensus-seeking process 
made little use of formal voting. But probably more crucial to moving the 
legitimacy question to the background were the personal relationships 
that were forged. Mutual respect for motives, if not for viewpoints, 
developed among many at the table. Some friendships were formed. 
“They came to appreciate each other as individuals,” commented a staff 
person. By the end, interpersonal relationships, according to several 
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respondents, had “diffused the tensions and animosities among the two 
groups.” “Our major lasting outcome,” summed up a participant, “was 
a greatly expanded capacity to talk to each other and a better trust level.” 


Rules of the Game 

The Governor’s Discussion Group remained an informal structure 
throughout its many months of meetings. Commissioner Randall—a 
Perpich appointee—scheduled meeting dates, sent out tentative agen- 
das and related materials, and chaired the sessions. There were no 
membership policies, written by-laws, or formal procedures. There 
were, nonetheless, recognized rules of the game. One was the definition 
of “consensus” put forward by the Commissioner. This meant, as Ran- 
dall interpreted it, arriving at unanimity. Such a definition made, of 
course, agreement very hard to obtain, since any group could veto an 
emerging consensus. It also meant, though, that if an agreement could 
be reached, it would have the broad ownership that the Governor 
required and much enhanced prospects for legislative passage. 

Another rule pertained to the membership of the Discussion Group. 
Commissioner Randall maintained an open door policy. If groups not 
included on the original list wanted to participate, they were invited to 
join. Anda number did, nearly all being education-related organizations, 
such as those representing counselors, special education, and the Min- 
neapolis Public Schools. By the end of 1986, the Discussion Group had 
swelled to 26 members. With a few exceptions, the latecomers stayed on 
the margins of the debate; but their chance to be involved kept groups 
from later claiming that they had been excluded from the process. 

A third rule concerned the extent to which participants were repre- 
senting themselves or their groups. Discussion often came back to this 
point, with the Commissioner encouraging members to arrive at deci- 
sions as individuals. Some participants, especially those from the educa- 
tion groups, argued that they were expected to speak for the views of 
their organizations, most of which had taken formal stands on K-12 
issues. Others were troubled about how their actions “as individuals” 
would be perceived, whether they would be interpreted as committing 
their organizations to the agreement. The understanding that was finally 
reached, according to one group leader, was that “it really came down to 
the signatures of the individuals who participated in the exercise, but it 
recognized also that they had positions of leadership in the organiza- 
tions they were representing.” It was expected, too, that once a consen- 
sus document had been signed, participants would act consistent with 
their word, even if they could not be expected to bind their mem- 
berships to the document. 
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A fourth rule—perhaps the most consequential of all—was the under- 
standing, to quote a staffer, that “there would be no end runs.” Gover- 
nor Perpich made it known that groups could not come to him for direct 
action on reform initiatives. Such proposals were deferred to the Discus- 
sion Group. To have the Governor's support, interest groups of whatever 
persuasion had to play in the new arena. When the MEA, reputed to be 
the most powerful of all the K-12 organizations (and like the MFT a big 
contributor to Perpich’s reelection campaign), tried near the end of the 
process to enlist the Governor's backing on a change proposal, it was 
reportedly told that “if their ideas weren’t in it [the Discussion Group 
plan], then they would have missed the boat” (Kostouros, 1986). The 
rule prohibiting end runs—and the Governor's standing behind it—was 
essential to the Discussion Group being taken seriously as a decision 
arena. Other players had compelling incentives to stay involved and 
seek compromise. 


Influence Resources 

Resources do not carry the same impact across arenas. Paid lobbyists, 
grassroots constituencies, and electoral clout—prime determinants of 
interest group power in legislative subsystems—carried no decisive 
weight in the Discussion Group. There were, to be sure, participants 
who had access to such resources, notably the teacher union and busi- 
ness representatives. But these power bases had no direct application to 
Group decision making, though there were concerns on both sides 
about the political obligations (and sensitivities) of the Governor and 
other lawmakers. | 

Neither the restructuring champions nor their education critics could 
simply bulldoze the other. And since neither could compel, both had to 
persuade and bargain. Each had articulate proponents, an arsenal of 
plausible arguments, and a commitment to their respective positions. 
The restructuring advocates had the edge in policy analysis capability; 
but the education representatives had more immediate, detailed famil- 
iarity with how schools worked. Both sides advanced claims as to what 
research showed—and did not show. Neither side, in short, had a 
telling advantage over the other when it came to persuasion resources. 
Nor did this probably matter very much. Convictions as well as interests 
were at issue—and the philosophical divisons cut deep. There may have 
been some “shifting of attitudes,” and a greater willingness of each side 
to listen to the other, but core positions about the merits of public school 
choice did not seem much altered by arguments and appeals. 

There were bargaining resources on which there were relevant dif- 
ferences. One resource stemmed from the dependency of the players on 
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the process. All participants took the task seriously; all saw risks in its 
failure. Nonetheless, those favoring incremental change had less to 
lose—at least in the short run—than those favoring structural change. 
The latter perceived themselves as having more at stake; as one 
expressed it: “You don’t need anything signed if you are going to stand 
on the status quo.” Differences in saliency translated into differences in 
motivation. Restructuring advocates invested more time and energy into 
the new arena than did the education groups. And they had individuals 
ready and able to commit these resources. On the other side, 6-M 
leaders felt hampered by job demands. Explained one: “None of the 
education groups had staff people or people who had the time just to 
devote to that—we were busy doing other things.” 

The restructuring advocates also functioned more as a unified coali- 
tion. While they had differences—for example, on the priority to assign 
testing, deregulation of state mandates, or programs for at risk stu- 
dents—they coalesced around the need for structural reforms and in 
their enthusiasm for public school choice. And, as opponents conceded, 
“the restructuring peovle [also] had a much stronger network.” As for 
the 6-M groups, “they were not nearly as united,” confessed one of its 
leaders. A second recalled that several breakfast meetings had not over- 
come disagreements, because “the 6-M couldn't agree on what a united 
front would be.” A third shared the assessment that “the 6-M group 
never formed the type of cohesiveness that would allow it to get behind 
any single policy and endorse it and push it through to conclusion.” 

The four most influential education groups were together in their 
dislike of open enrollment—their “favorite subject”—with the most 
critical being MSBA and MEA. Still, the principal organizations seemed 
receptive—they were widely perceived in the Group as “floating” back 
and forth between the two sides. (The MASSP had taken a public stand 
in 1985 in favor of open enrollment.) As sized up by a choice proponent, 
“the consistency [of the education groups] broke down over time; 
increasingly, groups representing principals were more interested in 
change and were more risk-oriented; the teacher unions—the MFT more 
than the MEA—began to be more and more flexible the further we got 
into the discussion... the group that changed the least over time was 
the MSBA.” While the 6-M coalition found enough common ground to 
issue a statement on “visionary and workable criteria for public educa- 
tion policy” (January, 1986), internal disagreements undercut attempts 
to undertake an offensive, rather than a defensive, game plan in the 
Discussion Group arena. 

Along with advantages in time, energy, and cohesion, advocates of 
choice could expect favorable publicity from the Twin Cities media. The 
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Minneapolis and St. Paul dailies had given extensive coverage to the 1985 
controversy—at times the clash drew headline news treatment. Edi- 
torials, which were frequent, praised the choice initiators and scored the 
“establishment” for its intransigence. Yet, for many months, Discussion 
Group meetings generated scant media interest. Then, as the day of 
decision approached (in December 1986), “open enrollment” again 
became the topic of articles and editorials. Some 6-M leaders were sure 
that media publicity was not left to chance. Argued one: “You could 
always tell when something was going to happen by looking at the 
number of media people present—they knew before we did what was 
going to be on the agenda.” Both participants and observers rated 
media-generated visibility as having intensified pressure for agreement: 
“They realized a lot of people were depending on them—reporters were 
present and they were on the editorial page—and that they couldn’t just 
disband or come up with nothing.” 


Domain of Issues 

With respect to issues, the Discussion Group had a clear point of 
departure. Governor Perpich had set forth his ideas for school reform in 
Access to Excellence. He had personally campaigned across the state for 
this plan, highlighting open enrollment. The Discussion Group, then, 
did not start from scratch, but from a policy agenda. Its central ideas, 
carried forward on many—if not all—fronts by the restructuring advo- 
cates, left an enduring imprint on Discussion Group debate. They set 
the basic domain of issues. And while there were countless forays into 
other policy areas, “what kept coming around,” as a 6-M leader put it, 
“were the open enrollment and structural reform sorts of issues.” Some 
education representatives were upset that their priorities did not get the 
same prominence. Yet the arena, after all, was the Governor's forum. His 
policy preferences were certain to prevail as a discussion focus. 

The policy debate which evolved in the Discussion Group was not 
over reform versus the status quo; it was over whether incremental 
change or structural change was the best way to improve Minnesota 
schools. At the center of this debate was the choice issue. 

Restructuring advocates made the case for public school choice. Some 
hailed it as the single best instrument for revitalizing K-12 education. 
Choice-injected competition, in this view, created the incentives to spur 
schools to seek, adopt, and sustain productive practices. Choice was 
held to benefit not only the students who moved, but also—by stimulat- 
ing schools to upgrade their offerings—to enhance the education of 
those who did not. Other advocates attributed less leverage to choice, 
but argued for it as enlarging program electives, responding to student 
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needs, and retaining parent loyalty. Advocates also advanced equity 
claims, asserting that since choice already existed (parents who could 
afford it could move to another district or send their children to private 
schools), public school options would increase this opportunity by mak- 
ing it less dependent on family wealth. 

Education critics took the position that public school choice was not 
likely to be a lever for enhancing school performance—or, at the least, 
that its efficacy in a state system was untested. Public school choice, in 
their view, did not guarantee learning for the students who left, much 
less for those who stayed. The latter were likely to wind up with fewer 
resources, diminished morale, and less prospects for a stimulating pro- 
gram. Thus choice, it was maintained, would create “winners” and 
“losers” among students, educators, and communities. It was further 
argued that such a system would encourage unwise student choices and 
erode school cooperation. It was a cover, some insisted, for consolida- 
tion. Critics also advanced equity claims, asserting that choice would 
primarily benefit students who had the family resources to take advan- 
tage of it and those from metropolitan areas (where options were readily 
available) as opposed to students from rural areas (where options often 
were few and far between). 

The debate over choice came down at the end to what some partici- 
pants saw as two competing approaches on how the state could ensure, 
after it undertook reforms (e.g., by funding programs, providing dem- 
onstrations, or offering inducements), that educational improvements 
actually took place. One approach, most explicitly advanced by MSBA, 
was to establish and enforce requirements for all Minnesota districts. 
Schools that performed poorly and could not meet these mandates 
would, as a last resort, be closed. The “standards” approach, restructur- 
ing advocates responded, could set minimums; it could not instill ex- 
cellence. They argued for an “opportunities” approach. It stressed 
expanded autonomy for individual schools and professional teachers to 
generate educational improvements, with the loss of students being the 
consequence for schools and districts that did not improve. The two 
approaches pitted, then, state sanctions versus student exit, the enforce- 
ment of standards versus the discipline of competition. 


Building a Consensus for Choice 


Besides ideals, there were interests at stake in the debate. Enroll- 
ments, revenues, jobs, and power would be affected by the adoption of a 
choice system. Even if, as proposed, districts could deny admission to 
nonresident students (but could not refuse to release their students who 
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sought to attend elsewhere), the issue still was one that implicated 
legitimate and real interests. These interests proved hard to surface, let 
alone negotiate, during Group discussions. Add to these acute fears in 
rural Minnesota about the loss of schools and communities, and philo- 
sophical convictions inherent in the competing visions about how 
schools might best be improved, and it was obvious that reaching con- 
sensus on any kind of choice proposal was problematic at best. Nor after 
a year of debate was the Discussion Group yet established as a viable 
arena for candid exchanges, explicit bargaining, and mutual conces- 
sions. 

However, Discussion Group meetings afforded participants ample 
occasion to present and justify positions, listen to the viewpoints and 
arguments of others, consider a broad range of issues and alternatives, 
mull over new reform reports, and become acquainted as personalities. 
Progress was made toward easing tensions, opening up communication 
channels, and creating groundwork for negotiations. Yet by the late 
summer of 1986 the process appeared to have stalled. Some participants 
recalled experiencing frustration—perceiving the discussions as lacking 
in focus, hung up on generalities, and increasingly redundant. “It would 
fall into the old pattern, like a tape going round,” said one observer. A 
6-M member remembered, “we were spinning our wheels.” Some 
restructuring advocates also recalled feeling discouraged. And one 
recorded in his personal notes that a September meeting was “almost a 
total loss. We didn’t resolve a single issue. We didn’t join a single issue.” 
At that point, the agenda was up for grabs. The question was who—if 
anyone—was going to reach out and structure its content. 


Seizing the Initiative 

It was the restructuring coalition, not the 6-M groups, who filled the 
decision making vacuum. These individuals—with Ted Kolderie, Verne 
Johnson, and ex-Governor Al Quie (who represented the Brainpower 
Compact) playing the most visible roles—had the resources to initiate 
action: unity of purpose, time and energy, and political savvy to draft 
position statements, develop an overall strategy, caucus frequently with 
their allies, and engage in intercoalition bargaining. As a 6-M member 
put it, the restructuring advocates had “done their homework” and 
“defined the parameters;” and, he acknowledged, “we got hooked and 
pulled along the line.” Another 6-M respondent admitted the restructur- 
ing advocates “were much more proactive...the education groups 
became more of a reactor...[and] did not really present issues or 
attempt to structure the agenda.” “All the proposals on the table were 
basically Brainpower Compact proposals,” claimed one of its leaders. 
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The role of the education groups, in his view, was “to sort out the 
[proposals] they liked from the ones they didn’t like—and try to change 
and adapt a proposal into something else...or neutralize it, if they 
didn’t like it.” 

In Al Quie the restructuring coalition had an unusually effective 
spokesman. After leaving the governor's office at the end of 1982, Quie 
continued to speak out on school issues. He became the most promi- 
nent member of the Brainpower Compact. Though an Independent- 
Republican, he believed in and promoted the choice reform offered by 
DFLer Perpich. Quie commanded wide respect within the Discussion 
Group—he was, as one member put it a “consensus builder... people 
felt comfortable with him”—and by fall of 1986 he had emerged as a 
major policy entrepreneur for public school choice. 

Al Quie’s personal resources were many. He not only was Perpich’s 
predecessor as governor but also had served in Congress for 20 years, 
most as the ranking minority member on the House Education and Labor 
Committee. Quie, in the words of another proponent, “was the one 
person with sufficient credibility ... name recognition... reputation... 
and a solid record over the years as pro-education. Therefore, when we 
could have Al come into that [Discussion] Group with the drafts—that 
became vitally important to our success.” 

Equally vital to success were Ted Kolderie and Verne Johnson. It was 
Kolderie that advocates turned to for capturing in writing the essentials 
of their policy thrust—and for pressing the argument in the Discussion 
Group arena. Said one: “He held us...together with his drafting and 
persistence, and [being] willing to put in time—and being able to put in 
time.” As for Johnson, he was a seasoned veteran of many a policy fight 
and had a pragmatic grasp of the politics of decision arenas. He became 
the chief strategist and negotiator for the restructuring coalition. Other 
coalition members, notably representatives from the Citizens League, 
Business Partnership, and PTA, actively participated in developing the 
agenda initiatives—which they then solidly backed—as did Joe Nathan 
when free from his coordinator’s responsibilities with the National Gov- 
ernors’ Association. 

The coalition’s initial step was to try for consensus on a “foundation- 
ing statement” put forward by Quie on October 24, 1986. The step was 
successful. The document, with minor adjustments, received unani- 
mous approval in the Discussion Group. Basically, it set forth assump- 
tions on which the search for acceptable solutions would proceed. After 
praising the “outstanding record” of Minnesota education and recogniz- 
ing the existence of an “ongoing incremental program,” the document 
looked to the future. Its next section identified likely problems and 
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opportunities that necessitated “an unprecedented response from policy 
makers.” Four response characteristics were stated: (1) it would be 
driven by a “greater sense of urgency;” (2) it would require more than 
“normal incremental changes and improvements;” (3) it would require, 
with “input from all interested parties,” a “change in the way the 
educational system is organized and operates;” and (4) it had to focus 
not on the improvements themselves—but on “how” improvements get 
started, spread, and were sustained. “It is emphatically a vision of a 
public education system,” the document concluded, “but of a changed 
system.” 

While cast in sweeping terms—and hence susceptible to diverse inter- 
pretations and being branded as meaningless—the Quie statement pro- 
vided a platform much more suitable for proposing structural changes 
than for opposing them. And the language, especially the “how” 
emphasis, offered rationale for a focus on the linkages among imple- 
mentation dynamics, marketplace incentives, and consumer choice. 
One advocate recalled the tactic that had been employed: “To concen- 
trate on the future... was a way to get toa common ground... to see if 
we couldn't get them committed to change.” The strategy then, accord- 
ing to this respondent, was to press the education groups on “what 
changes” were consistent with the accepted assumptions—“we kept 
putting pressure on by coming in with what we thought the vision 
ought to be.” 

The next question was what restructuring proposals would be adopted. 
Another Quie document—“the vision” and its implementation—was © 
presented onN ovember 10th. To create a “new structure,” the state was to 
(1) expand professional opportunities for teachers, (2) delegate authority 
to the school as the primary unit for improvement, (3) expand choice 
opportunities—“essentially the Governor's vision in 1985,” and (4) offer 
school districts flexibility to organize their instructional program. This 
statement, unlike the earlier one, led to vigorous and searching debate. 
Structural issues prompted intense cross-questioning. Public school 
choice was extensively argued and some interests (e.g., job security for 
teachers) were brought to the surface. A “second chance” option, which 
had champions among the restructuring advocates, especially Joe 
Nathan, was put forward to provide choices for dropouts and failing 
students. The “opportunities” approach was contrasted with “standards” 
approach. Yet no agreements were reached at this or a November 21st 
meeting. 

With the deadline drawing near, and after meeting for some sixteen 
months, the Discussion Group had consensus on only a general state- 
ment. And that platform, whatever leverage it afforded the restructuring 
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coalition, was proving all but impossible to translate into more specific 
agreements. After the November 21st meeting, the coalition met to 
shape a full statement of its position. There was disagreement within the 
coalition over strategic direction. One course of action was to send the 
document directly to the Governor with as many signatures as could be 
secured. There was confidence that every non-education group would 
sign, and expectation that at least a few education groups would come 
on board as well. The obvious risk was that a disappointed—perhaps 
angry—Perpich would no longer promote the restructuring cause. 
There, too, was the hope that a plan might still be possible through the 
Discussion Group. 

The second course of action was not to press for agreement on basic 
principles but rather to concentrate on specific actions (to be undertaken 
by the state in 1987) in the hopes of producing a report that all Discus- 
sion Group members would sign. It was this second course that was 
taken, one of trying to keep the agenda initiative, of seeking an accord 
that embraced a few “key pieces”—including an expansion of public 
school choice—yet of preparing for the possibility that the restructuring 
coalition would have to submit its own report. These players were 
determined that, one way or another, a plan was going to Perpich. 


Bargaining Over Choice 

In December, then, the Discussion Group finally turned to serious 
bargaining to strive for agreement. The meeting on December 8th, 
however, produced the same arguments and the same results on the 
main issue. The two sides appeared deadlocked. For advocates, the 
expansion of parental choice was a sine qua non of a settlement; for 
adversaries, agreements had to be struck outside of that issue, some 
making it clear that they thought the college option law to have been a 
blunder. Yet there had been movement to resolve other conflicts, such as 
state testing and school-site management. And at a December 15th 
meeting, the impasse over choice was finally broken. 

Three actions opened the way to consensus. The first was the decision 
on the part of the restructuring coalition not to demand from the 6-M 
group an “in principle” endorsement of choice. It had become obvious 
that neither side was going to yield on its basic approach to the how of 
school improvement. To get compromise, negotiations had to be over 
limited actions. Pragmatic bargaining had to supplement principled 
debate over the merits of choice. “It was a decision,” a restructuring 
advocate recalled, “not to press for a vision.” 

The second action was Johnson’s placing a bargaining proposal on the 
table. It had three parts: (1) retain the postsecondary option for Ith and 
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12th graders; (2) test a controlled “second chance” option for at-risk 
students; and (3) test, for all public school students, voluntary open 
enrollment. On behalf of his coalition, Johnson had done much informal 
sounding out and negotiating with the key players to see what was 
possible. He had explored open enrollment plans limited to low-income 
families and to large districts—among other options—but they could 
not attract enough support. Interdistrict choice had to be voluntary to 
have any chance of being accepted by all the education groups—and 
even that went down hard with some. 

The third action reflected the changed posture of the education 
group opponents. They did not capitulate nor were they coopted. 
They did accept compromise, a flexibility that for some leaders 
required courage given their constituencies. Specifically, they became 
willing to negotiate on choice proposals, once they were modified by 
such language as “voluntary,” “limited,” and “controlled.” While 
there was probing of operational definitions, and revisions and addi- 
tions were made (e.g., evaluation wording was incorporated during 
the final meeting in response to concerns about the K-12 program hav- 
ing a “research” component and being a “pilot”), the statements 
about choice remained quite general. This facilitated intercoalition 
agreement; indeed, it was necessary for such agreement. Yet it meant, 
too, that participants legitimately could—and did—have different 
understandings of what the qualifiers meant. And during the ’87 ses- 
sion Minnesota lawmakers heard more than a little of the refrain— 
“this is not what we meant”—as both sides interpreted their under- 
standings of what had been adopted. 

By the end of the December 15th meeting, it appeared that things had 
fallen into place, that the principal items in dispute had been substan- 
tively agreed upon, and that the give-and-take was down to minor 
concessions and fine points of language. There proved, though, to be a 
last flurry of bargaining before every 6-M representative would sign off. 
One recalled: “there were some strange things going on behind the 
scenes in terms of Verne [Johnson], especially, meeting individually with 
different groups, different players... trying to reach agreement and 
soften positions on things. It was starting to take on the tone of striking 
deals and negotiating and bargaining and making trades.” The big 
trade, reportedly, involved MEA. Its new president (since September 
1986) was Bob Astrup. He was willing to try out “piloting limited choice 
in public schools” but wanted support for a union priority: school 
district reorganization. Astrup also wanted funding targeted at districts 
that lost students, and assurances about severance and transfer rights of 
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teachers in these districts. The accommodation was made; MEA largely 
got what it wanted.? 

Under the pressure of a deadline, the meeting on December 19th was 
tense from the beginning. Some education representative challenged 
the validity of the October 24 statement and sought to modify other 
agreements. There were numerous back-and-forth exchanges about final 
report provisions; and the session, wrote a reporter, “careened back and 
forth between collapse and compromise” (Kostouros, 1986). The big snag 
proved to be the “second chance” choice proposal. Astrup would not 
support it; other education representatives raised concerns. Several pro- 
posed changes that proponents saw as crippling. Tempers grews short 
as another stalemate loomed. Using her prerogatives as chair, Commis- 
sioner Randall pushed matters to a conclusion, omitting the controver- 
sial provision. The meeting’s aftermath, as reported by Kostouros (1986) 
and remembered by onlookers, was marked by confusion and acri- 
mony—and by arguments over what exactly MEA had agreed to in the 
private negotiations. It had been emphasized during the discussion that 
the report still contained a statement calling upon the state to undertake 
a program for at-risk learners. This did not, however, mollify some . 
restructuring advocates. They thought, so several recalled, that they had 
gained too little and conceded too much on the choice issue. And they 
were angry about the process they believed had cost them the second 
chance option. Indeed, Johnson held out for an hour before he could be 
persuaded to sign. His was the 26th signature on the “consensus” 
document that went to the Governor. 

The “visionary plan” (Governor's Discussion Group, 1986) contained a 
set of policy recommendations to the state, including its having varied 
responsibilities in the areas of (1) development of a state core curriculum 
with measurable outcomes, (2) assessment of school performance by 
using a sampling approach to construct a “scale model” of Minnesota 
schools, (3) development of programs to integrate technology into the 
curriculum, (4) coherent policy for at-risk learners, (5) financial incen- 


3In a memorandum to other MEA officials, dated December 23, 1986, Astrup justified 
the choice agreement on several grounds: determining by a pilot test if the choice idea had 
merit, countering the charge that the “establishment” was obstructing change, and gaining 
a commitment from advocates to support increased education funding. He singled out the 
reorganization provision as a “big win for MEA members because enlarged and 
reorganized school districts are the essential first step in solving the wage disparity 
problem” (p. 3). “By coupling testing of choice with financial incentives for reorganiza- 
tion,” Astrup concluded, “we were able to surface the issue of wage disparity and our 
proposed solutions to that of the Governor's and the Legislature’s education agenda” (p. 3). 
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tives to encourage voluntary district reorganization, (6) parent participa- 
tion in school decision making, (7) the option for boards of education to 
delegate authority to control resources to the school, (8) incentives to 
attract and retain highly capable teachers, (9) creation of new and more 
professional teaching roles, (10) availability of teacher inservice training, 
(11) research and development centers, and (12) funding to maintain the 
best existing programs while making the recommended changes. 

The much-contested choice provision, a monument to the politics of 
compromise, read in full: 


The state should establish an expanded pilot of the rights of parents to 
participate in limited or controlled public school choice programs for 
their children. Specifically, we urge the Legislature to (1) continue 
testing the existing controlled choice program for 11th and 12th grade 
students, and (2) test a voluntary K-12 pilot choice program with 
appropriate assessment and evaluation of such programs—under 
which any district could participate—and provide that those par- 
ticipating districts would be granted financial assistance for students 
lost at a declining rate for limited period of time. (Governor's Discus- 
sion Group, 1986, p. 2) 


Adding to the Choice Provisions 

The restructuring coalition had realized some objectives. Governor 
Perpich now had a document that permitted him to claim united backing 
for K-12 reform efforts. Most importantly, he had been given a legitimat- 
ing bridge back to the choice issue. The postsecondary option was made 
more secure; it looked to be vulnerable in the 1987 Legislature, particu- 
larly since its most powerful sponsors had left that body. Advocates got 
endorsement of voluntary open enrollment, a program they anticipated 
would expand as districts responded to student and parent requests. 
Along with choice, there was language in the plan on state assessment, 
school-site management, and other reform goals. 

Yet the loss of the second chance option rankled, and several advo- 
cates following the December 19 meeting engaged in much behind-the- 
scenes urging that the Governor's Office independently promote this 
option. Proponents were ready, too, at January legislative hearings to 
emphasize the need for expanded opportunities for at-risk learners. 
Their intensity of feeling was communicated to Perpich, who undoubt- 
edly was a receptive audience, having a personal interest as well as a 
political stake (he chaired the National Governors’ Association task force 
on dropouts) in having Minnesota do more for dropouts and at-risk 
students. 

On February 4th the Governor met with the Discussion Group to 
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respond to its plan. The outcome was a request by Perpich that the 
members reconvene and develop recommendations aimed at dropouts 
and at-risk students. When members came together on February 9th 
they amicably worked out an “addendum,” one that had a stronger 
choice provision than the language deleted in the December meeting. It 
asked the Legislature to have all school districts, individually or collec- 
tively, provide alternative programs for dropouts or at-risk students (to 
age 21), with these students being able to attend “any school district or 
other public alternative programs regardless of the school district of 
residence” (p. 1). 

Thus an idea that had come under vocal attack two months earlier was 
in a more expansive version quietly added to the Perpich plan. Several 
factors seem to have contributed to this remarkable turnabout. One was 
Governor Perpich’s personal intervention. While he offered no specific 
direction—a disappointment to some restructuring advocates—Discus- 
sion Group members knew that he personally wanted and politically 
needed an innovative program. The education organizations who were 
negotiating with the Governor on funding requests might well have 
believed that his endorsement would be energized by their agreeing to. 
such a program. A second factor was the well-reported, positive, and 
timely evaluation of the first year of the Postsecondary Enrollment 
Options Act (Minnesota Department of Education, 1987a). An article 
detailing student success and satisfaction with the program came out 
just two days before the Discussion Group convened to take up Perpich’s 
request (Doyle, 1987). A third and probably decisive factor was a change 
in sponsorship of the second chance provision. It was not the restructur- 
ing advocates who came in with the wording that resulted in agreement 
but MASA leader, Don Bungum. Bungum and the other superintendent 
representative, Harry Vakos, had often acted as a moderating force in 
Discussion Group encounters. And Bungum’s putting forward the pro- 
posal enhanced its appeal to the other education leaders. Like Quie and 
Johnson—and some others—Bungum had reached out to bring about 
consensus. 


Influences for Agreement 


Initiation by the restructuring advocates had turned a discussion 
agenda into a decision agenda. These players set the assumptions, 
stayed on the offensive, and secured an agreement that achieved more 
than circumstances predicted. They had won few converts but had 
shaped the debate so that a compromise, if forthcoming, would reflect 
their policy preferences. They were not, however, the only influence of 
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importance. The 6-M players could select, add, modify, or reject pro- 
posals. The restructuring coalition always had to take their power into 
account as it prepared drafts and sought concurrence. Concessions had 
to be made and trades orchestrated. Moreover, it was an education 
representative who in the end offered the basis for the most significant 
choice provision. 

Other major influences for agreement came from the Education De- 
partment. As chair, Commissioner Ruth Randall had to strike and sustain 
a working balance between established and challenging interests, open- 
ness and directiveness, and educational and political requirements. Most 
participants, even those critical of this or that action, attributed skill and 
impact to her performance. She had held a contentious group together, 
kept it moving, and brought it to consensus. Just as important, though 
performing a different function, was her top staff person, Dan Loritz. 
Operating mostly behind the scenes, he acted as an information conduit, 
source of alternatives, and honest broker. Loritz was a linkage between 
groups and a facilitator of intercoalition bargaining. 

Lastly, there was the prime mover, Governor Rudy Perpich. The Gov- 
ernor created the forum, set its underlying agenda, committed person- 
nel resources—notably Randall and Lortiz, kept tabs on its progress, 
forestalled any end runs, and intervened to encourage a key addition to 
the Group’s work. Although he had little direct involvement, Perpich 
was “a constant, invisible force.” The Discussion Group knew what the 
Governor wanted, and ultimately they gave it to him. He, in turn, put 
the recommendations into his budget request and had the Education 
Department draw up a bill as part of his ’87 legislative program. 


Legislating New Choice Initiatives 


There was little conflict surrounding the enactment of choice ini- 
tiatives in 1987. It was sideshow politics compared to the big tax and 
economic controversies of the session—or, for that matter, compared to 
the revision of the school aid formula. The teacher, school board, and 
superintendent groups allowed these initiatives to move through the 
process, though some complained that the legislation exceeded the pact 
reached by the Discussion Group. There was little overt opposition from 
any quarter. Surprisingly, the one flap that did occur involved the 
restructuring advocates and their political champion, Governor Perpich. 

It looked to reformers, as the ’87 session drew near its close, that little 
was happening on the “basic change” proposals of the Discussion 
Group. Its compromise on state assessment, using a sampling approach 
to measure and report K-12 performance, was dead. Little substance 
remained, as restructuring advocates saw it, of the school-site manage- 
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ment recommendation. Other provisions, which had come through only 
on the House side (Senate education leaders were preoccupied with 
revising the school aid formula), seemed weak or confusing. Nor were 
the big K-12 groups lobbying for these measures; they were pressing for 
their own priorities. Most disturbing was Perpich’s low profile. To prod 
the Governor into action, ten of the restructuring advocates sent him a 
letter (Dahl and others, May 1, 1987). This letter, which received media 
publicity, warned Perpich that unless he took immediate steps Min- 
nesota was “about to become—and will be seen nationally as—a re- 
formless state.” 

Other than triggering a “stunned” reaction in the Governor's Office 
and a written response containing assurances from Perpich, the impact 
of the letter is unclear. Lobbyists for the Governor, who had received 
what they took to be adequate pledges of support from the education 
chairs, saw no need for Perpich to make a heavy personal investment in 
Discussion Group issues. And he never did. Whatever the letter’s influ- 
ence, the provisions did come together in a conference committee, with 
the House getting its reform articles and the Senate getting its funding 
formula. 

As a result of the ’87 session, two choice-extending initiatives agreed 
to by the Discussion Group became law. Each created a new program 
(Minnesota Department of Education, 1987b). The first, entitled the “K-12 
Enrollment Options Program,” establishes and standardizes a voluntary 
K-12 choice program which all Minnesota public school districts can join. 
Districts that take part must allow their’ students to enroll in other 
participating districts, and must accept (if there is available space and 
subject to racial balance constraints) nonresident students from these 
districts. The second, entitled the “High School Graduation Incentives 
Program,” gives dropouts and at-risk students (ages 12 through 20) the 
right to seek enrollment in schools, postsecondary institutions, and 
other alternative programs outside their resident districts, without need- 
ing the approval of the resident districts. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


As is often the case with a policy advisory group, the Governor's 
Discussion Group in Minnesota was created both to ensure represen- 
tativeness among contending interests and to bring forth an innovative 
policy proposal. “Ideally such groups,” McGrath observes (1985, p. 69), 
“can develop solutions that are new or better than the preferred solutions 
of any one factor—that is, innovations.” But, this scholar continues, “in 
practice there is little evidence that such negotiation groups can generate 
or choose markedly creative solutions” (p. 69). Peterson's (1983) analysis 
of education commissions extends this observation, specifically with 
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‘respect to structural reform. “Broadly representative commissions in 
education,” he concludes, “... [are] unlikely to agree on organizational 
reforms expressed even in the most general terms. . . reorganization pro- 
posals have too discernable a set of political consequences to be easily 
compromised. As a result, the ‘hot potatoes’ are simply set to one side— 
after a half-day or so of heated discussion” (p. 10). 

Some participants on the Governor’s Discussion Group would concur 
that its report exemplified the anti-innovation tendencies of policy 
advisory groups. A few claimed it was little more than rhetoric. “It 
favored the status quo,” said one, “the statements that were there, in the 
process of being watered down so that everyone could agree to them, 
were fairly meaningless.” The process, as they saw it, generated group 
consensus but not policy innovation. Certainly there is force to this 
argument. Vague statements are the language of political compromise, 
and those found in the “visionary plan” were no exception. Nor were 
the proposals themselves very novel, nearly all the policy formulations 
having been a part of the Minnesota debate since 1982. 

Yet the innovative results of the Governor's Discussion Group are not 
so easily dismissed. It did deal with structural “hot potatoes”—and 
heated discussion and opponent resistance did not remove them from 
the table. Most important, some choice innovations were bargained into 
the final document. To be sure, these did not constitute a policy break- 
through. Perpich’s Access to Excellence initiative had set forth the pub- 
lic school choice idea. And the nonincremental legislative departure 
had been the 1985 postsecondary option, a statute that grew out of an 
atmosphere of outside pressure and political confrontation, not consen- 
sual decision making. Still, the choice provisions passed in 1987 consoli- 
dated and extended the new policy thrust. If the college option was the 
foot in the door, then the voluntary K-12 program and the option for 
students not doing well significantly widened that opening. Given its 
composition and unanimity rule, the Discussion Group was not likely to 
produce many truly innovative proposals, but neither did it prove to be 
education politics as usual. For better or worse—and it is too early to tell 
how it is working—public school choice appears to have taken firm root 
in Minnesota’s K-12 education system. 


Opinion polls now show a favorable majority among Minnesota adults for public school 
choice (Craig, 1987). According to Education Department sources, slightly more than one- 
third (151 of 434) of the state’s school districts will take part in the K-12 choice program in 
1988-1989. Ninety-five districts signed on for the 1987-1988 school year, with 136 students 
participating. As for the postsecondary enrollment option, some 3,500 students took part 
the first year (1985-1986) and 3,900 the second (1986-1987). And the Department estimated, 
as of December 1987, that approximately 1,200 students were participating in the High 
School Graduation Incentives Program. 
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A political analysis offers an explanation of the Discussion Group’s 
success. It draws attention to how the interplay of influence yields 
outcomes. It demonstrates again the agenda-setting power of state gov- 
ernors, the initiating role of policy entrepreneurs, the reactive posture of 
education groups, and the pressure-generating capacity of media cover- 
age. It points to the importance of candid talk and explicit bargaining in 
finding and agreeing to concessions. It provides evidence for the conten- 
tion of Bacharach and Lawler (1980) that when power is balanced 
between bargaining parties “the optimum image is toughness moder- 
ated by reasonableness” (p. 126). Yet the power perspective can ignore or 
slight cooperative behavior and common interests. In the Minnesota 
case, there were individuals who got beyond the propensities of ide- 
ology and organization, who took risks among their coalition members 
and professional colleagues, and who took the extra step in searching for 
mutually acceptable solutions. Nor is it pollyannaish to believe that what 
ultimately drove these individuals “was coming to think about what was 
best for the students of Minnesota and what kind of educational oppor- 
tunities they should have—that brought people together more than 
anything else.” 
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Education Politics in Texas 


Frank W. Lutz 


Politics, says Easton (1965), is the authoritative allocation of values. 
Often this is not merely an innocuous allocation of general values but the 
allocation of someone’s specific values over someone else’s values. Thus, 
someone wins, someone else loses. Education reform in the 1980s has 
been a state rather than local political process. The present reform is an 
example of the tendency toward the “iron law of oligarchy” —the few at 
the state level over the many in local districts. That oligarchy is an 
oligarchy of values. Using reform as the vehicle, the state legislature, the 
governor, and the state’s administrative arm (the state education agency) 
have assertively established their values regarding the type of education 
children will receive over those of the local communities and their 
elected local school boards. This reform process, in Texas, has been a 
unique political process best represented by the special session of the 
Texas State Legislature during the summer of 1984 when it passed the 
massive Texas education reform bill, H.B. 72. 

The present education reform in Texas has five benchmarks which 
will be used to organize this discussion. First, the regular legislative 
session in 1981 passed H.B. 246. Following its passage, the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency (TEA) developed and the State Board of Education passed 
what is known as Chapter 75, a 246-page set of regulations and guide- 
lines implementing that act. These regulations specified a set of Essen- 
tial Elements required to be taught in every grade and for every 
subject. 

A special legislative session in the summer of 1984 provided the 
second and the most significant benchmark of the present education 
reform. This was a single-purpose session, and it produced a bill that 
represents probably the most massive change in the history of Texas 
public education, H.B. 72. This stands as the symbol of the Texas educa- 
tion reform. 

The third benchmark is the regular legislative session in 1985. That 
session occurred after the fall of oil prices and soaring budget deficits in 
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Texas added to the already mounting criticism of various aspects of the 
original reform bill. 

Another special session, called in the summer of 1986, provided an 
interesting and unexpected result and the fourth reference point in the 
Texas education reform. World oil prices had fallen from above $30/ 
barrel to around $10/barrel. Texas was facing a deficit counted in the 
billions of dollars. Governor White had to call a special session just a few 
months before his reelection bid. 

The final events recounted in this paper are the 1987 regular and 
special sessions following the defeat of Governor White and the reelec- 
tion of Governor Clements. At that time, Texas was facing a predicted 
budget deficit of from four to six billion dollars for the coming biennium. 


The Regular 1981 Session 
Reporting on the political antecedents of H.B. 246, DeLaGarza (1985) 
stated: 


“The decade of the 1970s was characterized by a nationwide call for 
accountability . . . [in education]. That call resulted in a series of politi- 
cal events including a 1978 state wide study of curriculum reform, the ~ 
introduction of a reform bill in 1979 (which failed in the Senate) 
resulting in a House Concurrent Resolution establishing another cur- 
riculum study and, finally, the passage of H.B. 246 in 1981 (p. v).” 


With the support of the state school board, the TEA, and all the major 
actors in the usual state education political arena, the legislature passed 
H.B. 246. This bill established a mandated curriculum for every grade 
and every subject in every school district and classroom in Texas. The bill 
and its attendant regulations (Chapter 75), written by TEA and passed 
by the state school board in 1984, established a required list of Essential 
Elements that had to be taught by every teacher in every subject. It also 
required a mountain of paperwork necessary to demonstrate that the 
elements were taught, that pupils had learned, and, if not, that the 
element was retaught until it was finally learned. A minimum of 70% of 
these elements were required to be mastered in order for a pupil to pass 
any grade or subject. ; 


The Special Session 1984 

H.B. 246 and its proposed regulations (to become Chapter 75) putting 
Essential Elements into action in every one of the 1,063 school districts in 
Texas was already creating considerable reaction from school people 
across the state during the winter of 1983. During that same time, a 
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Select Committee on Public Education was appointed by Governor 
White and hearings were being held. The committee was gathering its 
data, formulating its subcommittee reports, and writing its final report. 

The Select Committee’s chairman, appointed by the Democratic gov- 
ernor, was businessman and multimillionaire, H. Ross Perot. Perot, a 
Republican, had earlier chaired a state wide committee on drug abuse 
for former Republican Governor Clements, who had been defeated by 
White in 1981. That report had been well done and was well received, but 
had created relatively little legislative or state wide attention or action. 
However, this committee, its final report, and the resulting legislation 
was to have a major effect on public education and on state politics in 
Texas. 

Perot took this job as chairman of the Select Committee very seriously. 
Spending large amounts of his own money and time and using his own 
staff, Perot managed the committee and its subcommittees and wrote 
the final report recommending major educational changes encompass- 
ing nearly every aspect of public education in Texas. These changes 
included moving from a 27-member elected state school board to a 15- 
member governor-appointed board. It extended the minimum school 
year, increased the state high school graduation requirements, stipu- 
lated a mandated state testing program in grades 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, and 11 with 
a required standard to graduate, and created a no pass/no play rule for 
participants in extracurricular activities. It required a literacy/compe- 
tency test for all currently certified education professionals as well as 
those seeking future certification and established entrance and exit 
exams for those in certified state teacher education programs. It 
included a provision limiting absences for extracurricular activities and 
all unexcused absences to five per semester. It placed a limit on the 
practice time for athletics to eight hours per week. It provided a major 
raise for teachers, established a merit pay system, and made a major 
revision in the state education funding formula. 

A single purpose special session was called by Governor White to pass 
this legislation. That phrasing is not ill-conceived. It is clear the legisla- 
ture was to pass the bill, not merely consider it. The bill was opposed by 
the State Board of Education (which was later totally reorganized), and 
by every major actor in the usual state politics of education process 
including, but not limited to, the three state teachers’ associations, the 
Texas Association of School Administrators (superintendents), both prin- 
cipals’ associations, the State School Board Association, as well as active 
support groups for agricultural/vocational education and athletics. Both 
the House and the Senate Education Committees opposed the bill and 
failed to vote it out of the committees on the first attempt. 
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But the bill was to pass. Perot, his money, his staff, and his lobbyists 
were in Austin. One lobbyist working against the bill reported that 
Perot's staff had offered him a job (at higher pay) to go home and lobby for 
the bill. He turned them down. In another instance the chairman of one 
of the legislature’s education committees removed his arm from his right 
coat sleeve and, dangling the empty sleeve, said he had never been 
subjected to such arm twisting in his life. An informant who worked in 
Perot’s company reported that former Governor Clements was a weekly 
visitor, meeting with Perot during the formulation of the report and 
subsequent legislative activity. 

In the end, the reform bill, H.B. 72, was passed. It gave the teachers of 
the state a major raise, as White had promised in his preelection cam- 
paign. But for every political gift, there is a price. The legislature told the 
Governor that they could not go back to their constituents, having voted 
billions of dollars to education without assurance of teacher competency. 
Therefore, the bill required a teacher literacy/competency test as part of 
the deal to get a reform bill containing teacher raises. This aspect of the 
bill was to come back to politically haunt Governor White. 

Only minor concessions were made in the final version of the reform _ 
bill. The biggest concession was a provision which, over a 4-year time 
span, is to return the state school board to an elected rather than 
appointed status in 1989. As an indication of Perot’s influence in the total 
process, 15 individuals were appointed to the new board after the 
legislative session terminated. Approximately 48 hours later, after con- 
sultation with Perot, the Governor withdrew one appointment and 
named another (reportedly one more acceptable to Perot). 

So H.B. 72 became law in Texas. It touched nearly every aspect of 
public education in the state. It provided between 2 and 3 billion dollars 
in new public education monies over the next three years (Price, 1984). It 
also managed to offend, in some aspect, nearly every public education 
interest group in the state. 


Regular Legislative Session 1985 

By January 1985, a good deal of dissatisfaction and controversy had 
been generated by H.B. 72. Major among those areas of dissatisfaction 
was the unhappiness of teachers over the Texas Examination of Current 
Administrators and Teachers (TECAT). This was part of the deal made to 
get the teachers the raise White had promised them. Teachers saw the 
TECAT as an affront and an insult. Sports boosters, principals, and 
coaches joined the dissatisfaction vowing that they would get the no 
pass/no play rule changed. Weary of complaints about paperwork, the 
Commissioner of Education convened a Paperwork Reduction Commit- 
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tee and said he would do something to improve that situation. Poor 
school districts (unhappy that they had not received more) and rich 
districts (angry over what they had lost) pledged to try to alter the 
funding formula. Agricultural and vocational education people wanted 
to restore their former position, and local school boards were concerned 
about their loss of decison-making power. All clamored for some reform 
of the reform bill. 

With the flourish of Cyrano de Bergerac crying, “once more into the 
breach,” Perot was on the ramparts. He publicly threatened legislators 
and the governor, saying that he would use every resource available to 
him to assure that anyone who weakened his reform bill would not 
return to Austin after the election. Enthusiasm for amending H.B. 72 
diminished quickly. No bill amending H.B. 72 came out of the 1985 
regular session. 


The Special Session of Summer 1985 

Controversy was even more heated as the legislature met in Austin 
during the summer of 1985. Over a billion dollars in tax increase had 
been voted by the 1985 regular session. Now the state faced a deficit of 
over a billion dollars. As mandated by the Texas Constitution, the state 
cannot spend more than it earns. This session would either have to cut 
funds or raise taxes to cover the deficit. 

Perot again warned against amending the education reform bill. As 
higher education had been hit with major cuts during the regular 1985 
session, and as many highway allocations are “dedicated” funds in 
Texas, there was little left to cut other than public education. Speaker of 
the House Gib Lewis had to run for reelection during the coming fall 
against conservative (anti-tax) opposition. Lewis came out strongly 
against a tax increase, although he had been a key mover in getting the 
reform bill passed. Without a tax increase, public education and the 
reform would suffer a fiscal setback. 

By the time the first special session began, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation’s committee on paperwork reduction had met and some agency 
adjustments attempting to limit paperwork had been enacted by the 
state school board. With these in place, and in response to the general 
outcry from educators around the state, the governor permitted the 
introduction of a “Paperwork Reduction Bill” (H.B. 50) which was 
passed by the legislature. Its effect on the Reform (or on the total 
paperwork load for that matter) was negligible. This was the only change 
in the Reform prior to the 1986 legislative session. H.B. 50, with the TEA 
regulations, nevertheless did change the interpretation of the manner in 
which the Essential Elements would be monitored, thus reducing one 
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paperwork burden. The first special session ended without making a 
dent in the budget shortfall problem and without significantly amending 
the education reform. 

Governor White immediately called a second special session and, in 
his opening address, made a plea for the preservation of the education 
reform and the career ladder of which the teacher raise was a part. He 
said that taxes had to be raised and the legislators had to vote for such a 
raise. He told them that when voters complained about raising taxes, 
he’d bear the blame. 

The legislature left the reform package intact and voted into law a 
slight raise in and a broadening of the sales tax and a five-cent per gallon 
increase in gasoline tax (both to go into effect in January—after the 
upcoming election). Presumably this would raise enough funds to bal- 
ance the budget by the end of the fiscal year (August 31, 1987). There 
were also minor budget cuts in areas other than public education, like 
the rescinding of the 3% salary raise for all state employees for 1986-87, 
including faculty and staff at state universities, and the freezing of all 
out-of-state travel for those educators during that period of time. 


The Regular Legislative Session 1987 

By the time the legislature was in session in January 1987, Governor 
White had been defeated, and before any real legislative action could 
take place, former governor Clements was again in the governor's chair. 
the state was now estimating that the changes accomplished in the 
special session would leave the state with a one billion dollar deficit at 
the end of the current fiscal year. That was to be added to the 4 to 5 
billion dollar deficit estimated for the ensuing biennium. That shortfall 
had to be resolved if there was to be no tax increase and services were to 
remain at the same level in the state for the next biennium. 

Governor Clements had campaigned to a no-tax-increase platform, 
citing the fact that Governor White had gone back on that same pledge 
made while he was running for office against Clements the first time. 
Clements had criticized much of the reform bill during his campaign. In 
his message to the legislature upon taking office, he proposed a tax 
neutral change in the sales tax base, promised to veto any tax increase, 
and called for changes in H.B. 72, including the repeal of the second 
phase of the career ladder, a change in the teacher assessment pro- 
cedures, elimination of the subject matter mandated test for currently 
certified teachers, a change in the no pass/no play rule, reduction in 
career ladder pay to teachers, and changes in the state funding pro- 
grams that would cost the local districts in the state hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 
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_ The major task of the regular 1987 session of the legislature was to 
come up with sufficient funds to operate the state until 1989. The regular 
session found it impossible to do that. Governor Clements repeatedly 
threatened to veto any tax increase. The single bill of any importance 
affecting education was Senate Bill 994, which prohibited undergraduate 
majors in education (requiring all Texas public institutions of higher 
education to develop teacher education within a liberal arts degree) and 
limited the education courses in such a degree to 18 credit hours, 
including student teaching. 

Failure of the regular session to develop a budget necessitated a 
special session, which Clements called. A package was worked out in 
that session to extend the tax increases passed in 1986, expand the sales 
tax base to include many services (e.g. cable TV, debt collection fees, 
data processing, lawn mowing, housecleaning, etc.) and increase the 
state sales tax from 544% to 6%. This bill will raise between 5 and 6 billion 
additional dollars, and is said to be the largest single tax increase in 
Texas history. Clements, who defeated White partly on the basis of 
White's tax increases, signed the bill in the face of considerable criticism 
by many of his Republican counterparts in the legislature who had voted 
against it. 

In addition to the tax bill, and with the prodding of Perot, a bill was 
passed in this special session placing the question of whether or not to 
return to an elected state school board on a state referendum. H.B. 72 
had originally provided for an automatic return to an elected, but 15- 
member board, in 1989. Perot had opposed such a move from the 
beginning. Now he obtained legislation which might save his appointed 
board. His staff visited newspaper editors throughout the state pressing 
them to support the appointed board. Perot himself purchased prime- 
time television ads to the same intent. Nevertheless, in the end the 
people were heard. They decided in favor of an elected board instead of 
the appointed board favored by Perot, who had hitherto exercised so 
much influence. For better or worse, the people decided to preserve 
their democratic prerogative of electing public officials. 

One final event occurred in 1987 that may influence the Texas educa- 
tion reform and the politics of education in Texas for years to come. A 
suit alleging that the funding for public education devised in H.B. 72, 
revising the former funding plan, was discriminatory and therefore 
illegal. The decison in the case (Edgewood v. Kirby, 1987) favored the 
plaintiffs. Presently, the TEA, its commissioner William Kirby, and the 
appointed state school board, which is still in office pending spring 
elections, contend that the court is in error and have appealed the 
decision. It is likely that in some fashion some new plan, more equitable 
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to poorer districts, will have to be politically negotiated and passed by 
some future legislative session. As noted in an earlier article (Lutz, 1977) 
the courts often lead the way in equity issues. Then, finally, the legisla- 
tive branch must negotiate the political policy implementing such court 
decisions. Texas has yet to face this issue. 


Theoretical Framework 


Two perspectives will be used to analyze the Texas education reform. 
One will ask about the educational nature of the reform; the second will 
inquire about the political nature of that reform. 


Educational Reform Model 

Raymond E. Callahan’s book, Education and the Cult of Efficiency (1962), 
had a major impact on school administration in two ways. It drew 
attention to the political nature of school administration and, particu- 
larly, the superintendency, at a time when most authors in educational 
administration still contended that education and politics ought to be 
separated. It also provided a model of education reform which can serve 
today to analyze the nature of the present reform and its impact on the 
type of public education provided for the children of our nation. 

Callahan’s work defines five components of the education reform from 
1900-1935 which, with the addition of a sixth component (a conservative 
federal administration), provides one model used in this paper. Those 
components are as follows: 


The introduction of a new technology, 

Strong media criticism of education, 

National value orientations dominated by business values, 
A University or other agency support, 

. Local superintendent vulnerability, and 

. A conservative federal administration. 
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Political Reform Model 

The question of whether decisions in public education are made by 
oligarchies or polyarchies is one of the major debates in the politics of 
education. Falling toward the oligarchy end of the continuum are Zeigler 
and Jennings (1974) with their continuous participation theory and Wirt 
and Kirst (1975) with the demand-input/policy-output model. With only 
minor modifications, both of these theories are still in vogue and useful 
in examining the political process in education. Combining the two 
models, the following scenario emerges. There is a widely diverse set of 
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values in the American culture, and that diversity inspires a multitude of 
competing groups making demands on public education. Many of these 
groups are eligible to participate, in one or more ways, in the political 
decision-making process. When one looks at that process at any given 
moment, it seems that relatively few of those groups eligible to partici- 
pate in the political process are effectively participating, and thus rela- 
tively few of their demands are being effectively met. This, say those 
who favor the above models as a way of perceiving the politics of public 
education, is hardly a shining example of American participatory 
democracy. Thus, it might be said that there is not only a tendency toward 
an iron law of oligarchy in educational policy making, but there is, if not 
an iron oligarchy, certainly a rather rigid one which rules public educa- 
tion in place of the people. That oligarchy may occasionally be the rule 
“of the people” (for some group may get what it wants), but it is surely 
not “by the people” (who usually do not Participate), and it is almost 
never “for the people” (given its lack of responsiveness). Hunter (1953) 
and Gross (1958) describe such an oligarchical organization of power in 
public education. 

Peterson (1985), however, disagrees. The seeming lack of respon- 
siveness, Peterson would claim, is, in fact, due to the very pluralism 
exhibited in education politics. Such a theory suggests that no single 
group dictates education policy, and no one set of values totally domi- 
nates the process. Public education policy, therefore, is a result of a 
negotiated agreement among sufficient factions and groups necessary to 
produce a polyarchy which is continually in flux and change given the 
specific educational issue. Thus, no oligarchy rules. This pluralistic 
process would seem to be the essence of democracy as defined by Dahl 
(1961). 

Lutz and Iannoccone (1978) suggest that no one of these theories alone 
describes the politics of education. Terming local school boards “the 
grassroots of American democracy,” they suggest all of the above de- 
scriptions of the politics of education may be correct, given the particular 
time frame in which the “picture” is taken, but none tells the complete 
story. The following scenario describes that political process. 

There is a tendency toward an iron law of oligarchy. Therefore, at some 
time in a local school board’s history or in a state legislature’s history 
(particularly in a single issue arena like education), decisions may be 
made by a rather small group of power holders resembling an oligarchy. 
That oligarchy, reflecting a small circle of values, does not think it must 
negotiate and establish a broad power base. Therefore, its decisions are 
not likely to satisfy the wide range of demands made by the broader 
society with a wider range of values. During this specific synchronic 
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frame in diachronic time, Hunter, Gross, Zeigler and Jennings, and Wirt 
and Kirst are correct. Democracy is failing as “the noble experiment.” 

But the structure permitting participation exists in a democracy, in 
diachronic time. As the demands of enough people are not met, the 
people become increasingly dissatisfied. Given sufficient dissatisfaction, 
factions become politically motivated and begin to participate; in the 
process they discover other factions which, also having unfulfilled 
demands, are also dissatisfied. These factions form a growing coalition 
against the ruling oligarchy, whose power base becomes narrower and 
narrower and whose rule becomes increasingly distasteful. Finally, the 
dissatisfied coalition achieves a broad enough power base to unseat the 
incumbent establishment. The new coalition is now a ruling polyarchy. 
However, given that its dissatisfaction with the ousted oligarchy no 
longer exists as a unifying force, the polyarchy may again split into 
factions and lack the motive to participate, thus assuring its own down- 
fall. As the base of the polyarchy narrows, a new oligarchy emerges, 
making decisions in its own interest and alienating a growing number of 
publics. This is the essence of democracy, repeated in episodic fashion 
time and again in the history of American democracy. 

When the people are dissatisfied enough with the decisions of the 
oligarchy, they act to remove the offending body and replace it with 
another whom the people (the polyarchy) believe will better meet their 
demands. In this model, it is important not to assume that those who fail 
to participate because they are not dissatisfied enough, are necessarily 
satisfied with all the decision outputs of the present power holders. 

With these models, the previous data will be analyzed. Two questions 
will be answered: Has the present reform actually reformed public educa- 
tion? Was the reform a pluralistic or oligarchical political process? 


Analysis of the Texas Education Reform 


The descriptive data presented in the first section of this paper are 
analyzed below. The major subsections will seek answers to the two 
questions posed above. 


Educational Changes Resulting from the Texas Reform 

A myriad of changes have. been made in public education in Texas 
since 1981 when H.B. 246 was passed by the state legislature. It will 
be recalled that this act and the resulting regulations (Chapter 75) 
reorganized the entire public school curriculum in Texas. It specified 
Essential Elements for every grade and subject, in every school and 
classroom in Texas. In such a manner, it affected every education profes- 
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sional and every school-age child and parent in the state. But this 
massive change was only the beginning. 

H.B. 72, the reform act in Texas, followed in the summer of 1984. Its 
changes were even broader than H.B. 246. It changed the state school 
board and the state funding formula, estalbished a career ladder (merit 
pay system for teachers), gave teachers a general pay raise, changed the 
funding unit from the personnel unit to Average Daily Attendance, put 
a system for evaluating teachers and pupils into effect, provided new 
certification standards, legislated competency testing for every teacher 
in the state, established a no pass/no play concept, raised high school 
graduation standards, lengthened the school year, required a compre- 
hensive statewide pupil testing program, mandated full-day kindergar- 
tens, and lowered the pupil-teacher ratio in grades K-4 and 22:1. 

The regular legislative session of 1985 had little left to change. Cries for 
major revision of H.B. 72 became whispers of “fine tuning” of the 
Reform as the session began. In spite of signs that the economy was in 
trouble and of some real dissatisfaction over many of the particulars of 
the reform, no changes were made during this session. Those who were 
dissatisfied were divided about the various specifics. The single unifying 
factor among those dissatisfied groups was their unhappiness with 
Governor Mark White. As an elected official he was vulnerable, unlike 
Perot, father of H.B. 72, who, although also blamed and disliked by 
these groups, was not an elected official and therefore not a target. 

By the summer of 1986, the economy of Texas had come apart. The 
state faced a billion-dollar-plus deficit, and local school districts were 
feeling the pinch of having a fund many of the reform mandates. 
Governor White could no longer avoid calling a special legislative ses- 
sion. Again, no changes in the reform bill were made in that special 
session, but economic forces were building which would require reform 
revision or else additional tax revenues. The temporary solution was a 
temporary tax not scheduled to take effect until after the coming election, 
and scheduled to expire prior to the next election; an interesting but not 
unique political ploy. With the support of the governor and threats by 
Perot, the reform survived again. 


Structural Reform 

Using Callahan's (1962) model, what can be learned about structural 
reform accomplished by the massive changes enacted in the present 
Texas Education Reform? Clearly, there were a lot of changes in Texas 
Public Education, but was the structure of education reformed? 

The impetus for education reform in Callahan’s model is technology. 
Recent developments in computer technology and their influence on 
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American industry, profits, and jobs are at the heart of the present 
education reform movement in Texas. In the early 1900s, the technology 
was scientific management. In the 1980s, it is the computer. In neither 
case, however, was the impetus for reform a quest for knowledge or the 
improvement of the individual. The present reform reinforced rather than 
reformed the previous structure of public education. 

Media coverage (newspapers and magazines) provided the necessary 
momentum for education reform in 1910. They continually emphasized 
the value of scientific management and the poor and inefficient condi- 
tion of the public schools. In 1983, the President's Commission on 
Excellence produced A Nation at Risk. the media opened up against 
public education with a barrage of newspaper, radio, and, particularly, 
television coverage. No less a person than the President himself joined 
in the public criticism. There was no change of method or intent here— 
only an intensification of the old process of scapegoating and attacking 
public education as a prelude to demands for reform. 

The third element in Callahan’s model is the strong business value 
orientation in the general culture which dominates public education. 
Business always has, always will, and perhaps always should play a 
dominant role in-a capitalistic culture. Yet there was hardly a time when 
business values held a more dominant position in the American culture 
and politics than during the early 1900s and at present. Profit is the 
dominating motive in American culture, and profit and business values 
are the motivating force of the present reform. Time and again, competi- 
tion in the high-tech business markets of the world was explicitly given 
as the reason for the Texas education reform (Plank, 1986). This element 
of the present reform is not a structural reform. It merely moved public 
education along the path already tread by previous reformers. 

Callahan points out how the universities joined in the 1900s’ reform, 
adopting and benefiting from the cry for scientific management in the 
public schools. In this element there is some slight modification of the 
old plan, if not actual reform. True, most universities have jumped 
through the hoop, lauding the fifth-year teacher education programs 
proposed by the Carnegie Forum Commission (1986). But the real prof- 
iteer from the Texas Reform, in terms of dollars and power, has been the 
Texas Education Agency. Based on reform demands and initiatives, and 
as the administrative arm of the State Board of Education and the 
legislature, the state education agency in Texas has increased its budget 
and its power as it allied itself with the “reformers.” The tendency, as a 
result of that process, has not been to reform recent trends, increasing 
the power of state education agencies over local school boards, but to 
reinforce and accelerate them. 
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‘Last in Callahan’s list of five elements in the 1910 reform was the 
“extreme vulnerability of schoolmen,” specifically school superinten- 
dents. Given the power of the state to establish or disestablish local 
school districts and the use of the Texas Reform’s testing program to 
publicly single out the “worst” districts and schools in the state, local 
school administrators have become increasingly vulnerable. Added to 
this is the fact that, while legislating mandates, the state legislature has 
not appropriated the total funding necessary to fully carry out those 
mandates. This has increased the local tax burden both in actual dollars 
and in percentage of total dollars. Certainly there is no reform here. It is 
merely a tightening of the noose and makes local superintendents more 
vulnerable to being replaced by a local board reluctant to raise local 
taxes. 

A sixth, and added, element common to the 1910 reform and the 
present reform is a conservative federal administration which has a 
private sector business orientation and has supported demands for 
education reform. It is hardly necessary to pursue the parallel between 
Calvin Coolidge and Ronald Reagan. Mr. Reagan has done that for us. 

Using the above as criteria for analyzing the present Texas reform, one 
can only agree with Plank (1986) that the present reform in Texas is more 
thetoric than reform. It strengthened rather than reformed the structure 
as well as the trends operating in Texas’ public education for almost 100 
years. Those include: 


A strong business valuing and orientation in public education, 

. A tendency to standardize the curriculum, 

. The consolidation of local school districts, 

. A strengthening of state education control at the expense of local 
control, and 

5. An increase in the total cost of public education. 


PWN 


These are the Essential Elements of the present Texas education reform. 
They do not reform anything in education in Texas. They strengthen 
rather than reform the structure of public education in Texas. 


The Political Process of the Texas Education Reform 


Beginning with the two committees that studied the Texas curriculum 
in the late 1970s, given the legislature’s committee structure, and includ- 
ing the change in the chairmanship of the House Education Committee 
which led to the choice of which bill finally was reported out of the 
House Committee on Education and passed, the Texas education 
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reform, H.B. 246, seems to be the result of a pluralistic process. That 
initial phase involved all of the usual actors in the state politics of 
education, and the resulting bill was the culmination of that pluralistic 
process. At that point, Peterson’s (1985) model seems to be supported by 
the data. From there, however, the political process goes “uphill,” 
toward oligarchy. 

During the ensuring year, the Texas Education Agency began develop- 
ing its guidelines for H.B. 246 (e.g., Chapter 75). As leaks about those 
regulations occurred, local districts began to feel shut out and their 
paranoia increased. In the latter half of 1983, the “Select Committee on 
Education” was appointed along with its chairman, Perot. As it began its 
work, the committee divided into subcommittees and toured the state 
obtaining data and public testimony, a pluralistic process. 

As that process continued, however, Perot began leaking his “version” 
of what he thought the reform should be. Certain powerful persons, like 
Jon Brumley (President of the State Board of Education) and Bill Haley 
(Chairman of the House Education Committee), began to indicate some 
concern about the “influence” Perot was exerting. 

The work of the Select Committee on Public Education had begun as a 
pluralistic enterprise. As it came to a conclusion, subcommittee mem- 
bers Brumley and Haley publicly stated that the final committee report, 
written by Perot and his staff people, was little like the reports of their 
subcommittees. Haley said the proposal would never get out of his 
committee, and so it did not—at least not on the first try. Nor did it get 
out of the Senate Education Committee on the first try. But “never” is a 
long time in politics. 

The bill’s single, although somewhat reluctant, supporting group was 
the Texas Research League, a group supported by Texas business which 
usually opposed expenditures and tax increases. In this case, however, 
Perot brought the business community in behind the bill in spite of the 
2.6 billion dollar increase in public funds it entailed. A sufficient number 
of business influentials were apparently convinced that Texas business 
could not survive without this bill. It was surely cheaper to do what was 
necessary with tax money rather than private business training pro- 
grams. As reported earlier, without the support of any of the usual 
participants in the state politics of education, H.B. 72 passed this “single 
purpose” special legislative session, and Governor White signed the bill 
into law. 

The demand for education reform was certainly pluralistic in terms of 
the national base. In Texas, it began with the participation of many 
groups in preparation for H.B. 246. However, “The Reform” bill, H.B. 
72, was nearly totally a one-man bill. What Perot wanted in the bill was 
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there. What he did not want was out. Although Perot had to compro- 
mise, H.B. 72 directed that the appointed board return to an elected 
board in 1989, his influence extended to the composition of the newly 
constituted state school board which had the responsibility for enacting 
the operational specifics of the law. 

In spite of statements of opponents of the bill, the bill has remained in 
place largely without amendment or even without much of the “fine 
tuning” more careful legislators had been talking about. Perot threat- 
ened political retaliation against anyone who tinkered with his reform 
bill, and no elected official called his hand, not even his friend, Governor 
Clements, who had promised to veto any bill increasing taxes. The 
single political loss Perot experienced in his version of education reform 
was his inability to swing enough votes in the 1987 general election in 
order to retain the appointed state school board. 

If H.B. 72 was an instance of pluralism in the government process, we 
need a new definition of pluralism. To the greatest extent that I am 
aware, this bill was a result of a single purpose session and a single 
person’s power play. It was the zenith of oligarchy. At least part of 
Peterson’s explanation of the politics of education reform accounts for 
the data surrounding the passage of H.B. 72. Many groups may have 
participated. They simply were ineffective. And, as noted by Peterson 
(1985), again a reform that called for efficiency and accountability 
increased rather than decreased the cost of public education. 

But the polyarchy of the dissatisfied was growing and threatening 
action about certain aspects of the reform bill. Teacher organizations had 
brought suit to enjoin the state from giving the mandated teacher 
competency test and then from acting to fire the less than 1% of Texas 
teachers who failed to pass the test. Both of those actions failed. The test 
was administered to each of the 210,000 certified educators in Texas ata 
cost, estimated by some, as high as $70,000,000. In spite of the loud 
claims that a great number of Texas teachers were incompetent, this test, 
put in place to weed out those incompetents, netted less than 1% of the 
educators in the public schools. Put another way, more than 99% of Texas 
teachers were competent, and it cost taxpayers 70 million dollars to find 
that out. é: 

Angry teachers promised action against Governor White and certain 
legislators who had voted for the bill. They made good on that promise 
by removing several legislators from the Rio Grande Valley where many 
of the teachers who failed the competency test had taught. Although 
one of the three teacher groups in Texas finally, and quietly, endorsed 
White in his reelection bid, the other two opposed him. He lost to 
former Governor Clements. The saying, “Texas teachers won’t elect you, 
but they’Il sure beat you,” was again proven true. 
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Before the November election in which White was defeated, I wrote 
that the enmity between Governor White and the teachers of Texas was 
likely to prove a mistake for both. 


Politics do not make strange bedfellows; rather strange bedfellows is 
what makes politics. I wondered at the time why White, a Democrat, 
would appoint so strong and powerful a person as Perot, a Republican, 
to head a committee as politically explosive as the school reform com- 
mittee was likely to become. Governor White may now be asking 
himself that same question, for it is White [not Perot] who faces the 
anger of voters whose opinions were ignored. ... (Lutz, 1986, p. 25) 


Those words were prophetic. Most agree White’s loss in his bid for 
reelection was significantly affectly by his stand on H.B. 72. During the 
following regular and special sessions, White continued his strong sup- 
port for H.B. 72. “Blame me,” he told the legislators. They did, and 
voters believed them! 

Two final pieces of the political process again turn what is otherwise a 
rather clear oligarchal political process again toward pluralism. There are 
three branches of government in American politics. Again, in Edgewood 
v. Kirby (1987), the courts asserted themselves for the otherwise poor and 
powerless. It remains for the legislative branch to implement that deci- 
sion, but sooner or later it surely must follow. Secondly, and of, I believe, 
major importance, the people refused to abnegate their right to decide 
by democratic vote who would represent them in formulating policy in 
public education. Exhibiting the good political sense shown by the 
American people since Thomas Paine wrote his book Common Sense, 
which became the ethical foundation of the American revolution, Texas 
voters refused to allow the state school board to remain forever an 
appointed board. 


Conclusions 


There is always a problem with conspiracy theories. The networks are 
too extended, too tenuous, and too difficult to hold together. Yet look at 
the web that was spun here. Governor Clements had not been a good 
“education” governor in his previous term. He had opposed a raise for 
badly underpaid Texas teachers, although their present starting salary is 
at present only $15,200. The previous state minimum was $11,000 when 
Clements refused to back a raise for teachers. Mark White defeated 
Clements in 1981 in part with the assistance of teachers and based on a 
campaign promise to get them a raise. 

As an avowed “education governor,” White moved to improve public 
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education. He determined to establish a “Select Committee on Public 
Education” to carry out a statewide study of the situation. That commit- 
tee was to report on how to improve public education, and its report was 
to include a raise for Texas teachers. 

White (a Democratic governor and husband of a former teacher) 
appointed Perot (a multimillionaire Republican who had served the 
administration and was a friend of Clements) to head that committee so 
critical to the keeping of his campaign promises. Perot had made his 
money in the company he had started, and that he had run. He was 
accustomed to getting his own way. It is said that when you worked for 
Perot you dressed like Perot, said what he wanted to hear, and acted as 
he required—all of which was much easier if you thought like he 
thought. 

That is how the Select Committee was to end up. While everyone on 
the committee did not fall into line, it made no difference in the long 
run. In the end, Perot and his staff wrote the final report. Some said that 
the bill had to go through Haley’s House Education Committee, and it 
would be changed there, or it would not get out of committee. The Texas 
State Legislature is a very pluralistic body. But, pluralism was not the 
process used to develop and pass H.B. 72, the Texas Education Reform 
Bill. 

In the following legislative sessions, no amendments to H.B. 72 were 
passed, and Perot was active, at least with threats, about what would 
happen to any elected official who pressed to amend his bill. As Texas 
neared the 1986 elections, the state was facing a multi-billion dollar 
deficit, and H.B. 72 was a major factor in that deficit. Perot insisted 
weakening or amending H.B. 72 could not be a factor in the solution. 
White held constant to that same position. In the 1986 election, based 
partly on the teachers’ response to the required competency test, partly 
due to the tax hike required because for the Reform, White lost the 
governor's office to Clements. 

In the first few months after election, Clements, a close friend of Perot, 
proposed cutting teacher rewards in the second step of the career ladder 
from $1,500/teacher to $500/teacher and postponing or eliminating the 
third step of that career ladder. He proposed the elimination of full- 
day kindergartens, revision of the 22:1 pupil/teacher ratio in grades K-4, 
modification of the no pass/no play rule, dropping the subject matter 
testing for current teachers, “borrowing” from the teacher retirement 
fund to help offset the budget shortfall, and eliminating hundreds of 
millions of dollars in funds for local districts as stipulated in H.B. 72’s 
new funding formula. While Perot did not publicly attack Clements or 
his proposals it is reported that, in behind-the-scenes efforts, Perot 
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persuaded Clements to relent and sign the bill that provided a tax hike 
so that no major revision of the reform was necessary. 


Reform or Rhetoric? 

To answer our first question, the above analysis suggests that rhetoric 
rather than reform is the answer. Of course, that conclusion is based on 
one’s definition of reform. A great many changes were made in Texas 
public education during the period described in this paper. Every one of 
those changes, however, made the public schools more urban-like, more 
bureaucratic, and more monolithic. Everyone made the Texas Education 
Agency more powerful and local districts weaker. Everyone made school 
consolidation more likely and rural schools more tenuous. Everyone 
supported the demands for trained workers to make business more 
competitive in the high-tech world markets, and everyone increased the 
cost of public education. Whether or not one agrees with all or some of 
these goals, it is hard to see how these changes reformed education. 
Rather, they strengthen the structure already operating in public educa- 
tion; trends established during the last century. 


Oligarchy or Polyarchy? 

Here again we are faced with a definitional problem. If one takes a 
diachronic view of the political process, it is difficult to imagine that one 
can fail to discover the existence of pluralistic processes in a democracy. 
And so we see it here. But often when one looks at any single political 
decision, one is struck by the small number of people who actually 
shape and make that decision. 

Perhaps American representative democracy is the process of plu- 
ralistically establishing the oligarchies which make public policy. These 
oligarchies become increasingly narrow until the people are dissatisfied 
enough to remove that oligarchy and replace it with a new one. Perhaps 
the definition of the pluralistic process should include the tacit accep- 
tance of an oligarchy by the people who, not dissatisfied enough to vote 
for those who oppose the present oligarchy, support it. 

On the other hand, some percentage of that same public, composed of 
many publics, is not satisfied. enough to vote for those office holders. 
They simply stay at home and do not vote. Therefore, they are hardly 
part of the ruling oligarchy. The party faithfuls are the warriors for 
competing oligarchies, and the winning party’s hierarchy is the ruling 
oligarchy. Perhaps pluralism involves the process of trying to keep the 
people from becoming dissatisfied enough to remove one oligarchy or, 
on the other hand, sufficiently encouraging their dissatisfaction so as to 
throw out the ruling oligarchy and replace it with another. 
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Regardless of how one defines pluralism, the specific act of reforming 
Texas public education through H.B. 72 can hardly be considered the 
result of pluralistic power. It ignored and rode over almost every interest 
group in public education. It derived its power from a single man, and 
although responding to the pluralistic demand for education reform 
generated on a national scale, it failed to use pluralistic processes to 
formulate, enact, or enforce that reform. In the end, pluralism raised its 
political head consuming, not the one who had proceeded with 
authoritarian disregard for the values of the competing publics, but the 
person who, perhaps naively, intended to act in the interest of public 
education and public school teachers. In such a manner, the pluralistic 
process replaced that person with another who was a friend of the 
authoritarian power wielder and no friend to public education. Such is 
the fickleness of pluralism and the result of oligarchy. 


Summary 


The present education reform in Texas, as it is exemplified by H.B. 72, 
was more rhetoric than it was reform. It reinforced the established 
structure of education and accelerated the trends previously set in place. 
H.B. 72 and education reform in Texas is secular, bureaucratic, and 
monolithic. Texas public education has been going in this direction for 
100 yards and, as such, reflects not a reform but a reinforcement of that 
structure. 

Additionally, as represented by H.B. 72, the Texas education reform 
was not a pluralistic process, at least not in the way I understand the 
concept. It ignored the values and the demands of nearly every one of 
the usual publics in the politics of education. It was the result of a single- 
purpose, special legislative session and the power, persistence, and skill 
of a single person. Yet in the ebb and flow of politics, it demonstrated a 
kind of pluralism by causing the defeat of several politicians, most 
visible of whom was the governor, who sponsored and supported the 
bill despite his opposition to some of its aspects. 
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Douglas Mitchell 


California education policy makers are among the most active in the 
nation. The dynamics of policy formation in this state are complex and 
fast-paced, with virtually every important dimension of the school sys- 
tem affected by recent state level decisions. Structurally, the current 
period began in 1968 when SB 1 passed the legislature and was signed 
into law. This bill, frequently called the “Magna Carta” of education, 
removed many state mandates for school programs and curriculum 
requirements, returning control of most issues to the local school dis- 
tricts. Reform movements of the late 60s and early 70s soon began to 
erode this newly established local control, of course, but for a brief 
moment the state succeeded in restoring power and prestige to local 
school boards. 

Before long, however, the state was thrust into the very center of 
policy when the California Supreme Court held inequities resulting 
from a school district finance system based on local property taxes to be 
in violation of the state constitution (Serano v. Priest, 1972). Within a 
decade, the passage of a major property tax reform referendum, the 
infamous Proposition 13, virtually cancelled the fiscal autonomy of local 
boards and ushered in a period of sweeping change in school finance 
and governance. 

Other changes were brought on by the efforts of two reform oriented 
superintendents of public instruction (Wilson Riles and Bill Honig) anda 
very active legislature. Riles successfully encouraged rapid expansion of 
categorical programs for various special populations and attempted to 
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introduce comprehensive school planning and locally planned reforms. 
The Honig administration has been characterized by a renewed emphasis 
on direct action to improve accountability. The basic framework for cur- 
rent state policy was articulated in a 1983 legislative reform package 
containing more than thirty major new school programs (Senate Bill 813). 

It is perhaps a bit easier to understand the overall shape of California 
education policy if we separate discussion of the political dynamics of 
the decision making process from the substantive content of the policies 
themselves. Policy dynamics are best understood from the perspective 
of power relations and the interests of the key power players in the state. 
Structurally, however, recent state actions can be more easily described if 
we distinguish among seven broad domains of state policy intervention. 


The Structure of California Education Policy 


As described by Mitchell, Wirt and Marshall (1986), states shape local 
school performance by creating rules and allocating resources covering 
seven key aspects of school performance: finance, personnel, student 
assessment, educational programs, curriculum materials, buildings, and 
school organization and governance. The following brief review of Cali- 
fornia policy in each of these seven basic areas provides the basis for 
comparing reform efforts in this state with those of the other states. 


School Finance 

Current California school finance was given its basic shape by three 
policy themes of the 1970s and early 80s—equalization, fiscal constraint, 
and categorical funding. Equalization was driven by the Serrano deci- 
sion, first heard by the state’s supreme court in 1972. The court declared 
California’s finance system discriminatory against students from low 
wealth, property poor school districts, and ordered the legislature to 
revise the system. It took more than a decade for the state to comply. 

Before the state’s response to Serrano could be fully implemented, 
Proposition 13 slashed local property tax revenues. Although accumu- 
lated budget surpluses cushioned the initial impact of this dramatic tax 
reform initiative, reduction in overall spending for education was sub- 
stantial. In 1970, California ranked 23rd among states in per-pupil 
expenditures; by 1981, it had dropped to 35th place. Tax effort fell even 
lower, In 1985 California slipped to 48th place in the percent of per capita 
income devoted to education. Local district revenue for schools has 
shrunk even more dramatically. In 1970, the state’s share was only about 
30% of the total cost of education. Today, the state pays more than 75% of 
the cost. 
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The combined effects of Serrano and Proposition 13 initially eliminated 
local discretion over school revenue. At the same time, legislative com- 
mitment to categorical program funding continued to restrict district 
flexibility over resource allocation. In 1986-87, for example, expenditures 
for categoricals (in the form of specialized and ancillary support) 
amounted to $2.3 billion, about 20 percent of total support. 

The enactment of Senate bill 813 in 1983 signaled a new direction in 
school finance. The measure added $485 million in new money into 
program improvements and general school support. By 1986-87, in- 
creases for SB 813 programs totalled about $3.5 billion. This increase is 
substantially above the rate of inflation and significantly increases the 
schools’ purchasing power. 

A small amount of discretionary revenue was added when voters 
approved establishment of a state lottery in November, 1985. Lottery 
income to the K-12 public schools was about $400 million for the 1986-87 
fiscal year. After three years of above the rate of inflation increases for 
education, however, Governor Dukemejian proposed little or no in- 
crease in education spending for fiscal year 87-88. This proposal struck 
political sparks and started a serious political contest between the Gov- 
ernor and Superintendent Honig who has declared the governor's bud- 
get a “disaster” for education. The superintendent won the battle in the 
legislature, but the Governor had the last word—“blue-penciling” ex- 
penditure increases and eliminating entirely several programs favored 
by the Superintendent. _ 

Changes in California school finance involve more than the three 
years of substantial increases in revenue and the current tight fiscal 
picture. In recent years, the essential character of school finance 
policy has been restructured. The law now permits schools to coor- 
dinate one or more of 11 categorical programs at the school site level, 
reversing the earlier emphasis on highly prescriptive spending regula- 
tions and mandates. More importantly, finance policy appears to be 
shifting from prescriptive mandates for spending on particular ser- 
vices to voluntary incentive funding of programs and reward funding 
of school systems meeting specific performance goals. Development 
of a mentor teacher program to encourage professional leadership 
among teachers, and an incentive funding for longer school days 
and years, are examples of this new emphasis on allowing districts 
greater flexibility in deciding how to allocate funds within general 
program parameters. The Governor made this shift a center piece in 
his 1987-88 budget proposal, calling for the elimination of a number 
of categorical programs in order to free up resources for class size 
reduction. 
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Perhaps the most important consequence of this policy shift (assum- 
ing that it continues in the present direction) is the way it focuses 
attention on institutional rather than programmatic aspects of the schools. 
Rather than forcing schools to deal with detailed program mandates, 
incentive and reward funding may have the effect of encouraging 
schools to develop integrated strategies for improvement, strategies that 
focus on overall institutional performance. 


Personnel Training and Certification 

Though teacher certification has always been important, California 
policy makers have recently adopted a broad range of policies aimed 
at recruitment, training, certification, professional development, and 
supervision of teachers. Historically, the Fischer Act (1961) and the Ryan 
Act (1970) provided the basis for certification policy. They shifted control 
over teacher education away from university based schools of education 
toward subject matter departments and practicing professional edu- 
cators. The intent of these laws was to fuse academic subject matter 
training with clinically oriented professional practice. 

The move toward professional control was strengthened in 1982 by 
reorganization of the Commission on Teacher Credentialing when repre-_ 
sentatives of institutions of higher education were replaced with teacher 
organization and professional group members. University control over 
the quality of teacher credential candidates had been somewhat reduced 
a few years earlier by adoption of a screening test for all candidates—the 
California Basic Education Skills Test (CBEST). Increasingly, both the 
form and content of teacher credentialing is determined by state govern- 
ment officials. 

Once teachers obtain credentials, the state continues to be closely 
involved in their professional development. Major staff development 
investments (at least $100 million per year or about $500 per teacher) are 
made through a variety of programs. Life credentials have been aban- 
doned, and teachers are required to spend at least 150 clock hours of 
professional development every five years. As an incentive to profes- 
sional development, the state provides, on a competitive basis, instruc- 
tional improvement grants of up to $2,000 for teachers. 

Recent research on the character and extent of staff development 
programs for teachers has documented its magnitude (Little, et al., 
1987). More important, however, this research indicates that local dis- 
tricts and individual teachers have primary control over the staff devel- 
opment process. This local control is a bit surprising, given the steady 
drift toward state domination of this area in the last two decades. It will 
be interesting to watch whether the major research study sponsored by 
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the California legislature will be followed by intensified efforts to estab- 
lish state level controls. 

State policy has also been instrumental in redefining teacher work 
roles. One of the most widely-heralded elements of Senate Bill 813 was 
development of a Mentor Teacher program which provides a stipend of 
up to $4,000 for exemplary teachers who are willing to accept additional 
responsibilities. Some state reformers regard the Mentor Teacher pro- 
gram as in initial step toward a fully differentiated teaching staff. Collec- 
tive bargaining, adopted ten years ago, is another factor affecting teacher 
work role definition. The law embraces an industrial labor relations 
model, sharply increasing the tendency of all educators to see school 
policy as a matter of bi-lateral negotiation between parties with substan- 
tially divergent interests. The character of the collective bargaining pro- 
cess has recently become a matter of concern to the Association of 
California School Administrators who sponsored a major study of their 
membership in order to develop new training programs and possibly 
new policy initiatives (Mitchell, 1987). 


Student Testing and Assessment 

Current California student assessment policy emerged during the 
1960s, principally as the result of federal program requirements. The 
California School Testing Act (1961) originally mandated systematic test- 
ing for all school districts in the state. In 1972, this act became the 
California Assessment Program (CAP), shifting the focus from indi- 
vidual students to school program evaluation. 

In 1975, an additional requirement was adopted—students must pass 
a locally specified proficiency test as a prerequisite to high school gradu- 
ation. Side-stepping the thorny issue of state centralization, each district 
is required to adopt its own examination and remedial programs to assist 
students who fail. Senate Bill 813 made two more adjustments in state 
testing policy. First, it mandated the inclusion of subject matter beyond 
basic language and mathematics (i.e., literature, history, and science) in 
the California Assessment Program. Secondly, it established a voluntary 
“Golden State Examination,” modeled after the New York Regents’ 
Examination, to provide recognition for high-achieving children. 

The most recent change in state testing policy occurred in 1985 with 
adoption of a new Physical Performance Test for third, fifth, and seventh 
graders. This new test gives more emphasis to health and development 
and less to strength and agility. 


School Program Definition 

Senate Bill 813 ended 14 years of local district control over high school 
graduation standards and requirements by requiring each student to 
complete three years of English, two of math, two of science, three of 
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social studies, and one of either fine arts or foreign language as a 
prerequisite to graduation. Additionally, the State Department of Educa- 
tion has developed an innovative set of program standards to measure 
district performance. In addition to CAP scores, this index includes such 
factors as: the number of students enrolled in academic courses, the 
performance of students on SAT tests, dropout and attendance rates, 
student participation in extracurricular activities, the percentage of stu- 
dents completing one writing assignment each week, and the percent- 
age of students completing homework assignments. 

School programs are also being redesigned as a result of new incentive 
funding for extending the school day and year. Driving home their 
demand for more student class time, the legislature also required 12th 
graders to enroll in a minimum of five courses regardless of how many 
they may need to graduate. 


Curriculum Materials Development 

Curriculum materials policy in California is firmly anchored in a 
constitutional provision authorizing the State Board of Education to 
adopt textbooks for grades one through eight. While direct state involve- 
ment in curriculum development has varied over the years, it has never - 
slipped far from state policy scrutiny. The state Curriculum Commission 
is active, and textbook materials are reviewed for racial, ethnic and sex 
stereotyping by a special Compliance Committee. 

Current instructional materials policy reflects five recent develop- 
ments. First, California is making a substantial investment in high tech- 
nology materials (primarily computer hardware and software) to 
support a new state requirement for computer science instruction. Sec- 
ond, the state’s first ever direct funding of secondary school textbook 
purchases ($77.6 million) was a precedent set by SB 813. Third, with 
urging from the State Superintendent, the State Board refused to adopt 
any of the available science textbooks because they lacked sufficient 
academic substance. Fourth, extensive curriculum development was 
supported by state funding for seven new Curriculum Implementation 
Centers in reading, math, science, social studies, arts, foreign language 
and physical education. Finally, the State Department developed a set of 
“model curriculum standards” and “curriculum frameworks” for use by 
local districts in program planning. Taken together, these efforts estab- 
lish state-wide curriculum materials standards, express explicit expecta- 
tion for teachers regarding the use of available materials, and provide 
fiscal and staff development support for improved usage. 


Buildings and Facilities 
Funding for school construction and maintenance has become a serious 
problem since Proposition 13. In the past, schools could generate con- 
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Struction funds through bonds repaid by local property tax revenues. 
Proposition 13 made this impossible in all but a handful of districts able to 
muster a two-thirds majority vote for special taxes. School districts 
received some relief in 1979 when the law providing for lease-purchase 
agreements was amended to provide schools with quasi-grants. Demand 
for state funds under this program, however, far exceeds available re- 
sources. Recent estimates indicate that about $5 billion in new school 
construction is required to meet current needs. 

Not only do districts rely upon the state for construction funds, but 
also for construction standards. A departmental School Facilities Plan- 
ning unit provides consulting services to school districts, reviews all 
plans and specifications for state supported building projects, and 
assists districts with planning for new facilities or renovating older ones. 


School Organization and Governance 

Compared to the amount of state policy attention given to school 
finance and program initiatives, relatively little attention is paid to 
school organization and governance. Recent policy actions in this area 
include creation of a School Governance and Management Commission 
and several new policies to strengthen the hand of management in 
dealing with teacher tenure, dismissal, and discipline. Major changes in 
organization and governance policies were last made in the 1960s and 
1970s when program mandates expanded citizen and client participation 
in school governance. Assembly Bill 65 in 1977, for example, required 
establishment of School Site Councils with the power to initiate school 
improvement plans backed by state funding. 

Another major governance change was ushered in through the collec- 
tive law adopted in 1975. Teacher influence over school governance 
expanded significantly when educators began to elect exclusive negotiat- 
ing representatives and negotiate collective contracts specifying terms 
and conditions of their work. Like most states, California tried to limit 
the scope of bargaining for teachers. Similarly, in most states the courts 
have generally permitted expansion of scope beyond that which manag- 
ers and school boards thought they were accepting when the law was 
passed. 


The Dynamics of Policy Formation 

While the structure of California policy can be summarized rather 
clearly under the seven topical domains described above, understanding 
the political dynamics responsible for formation and adoption of these 
policies is more difficult. A number of important factors can be identi- 
fied, but it is difficult to know precisely which are the most important 
sources of power and control. 
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As in many other states, the California legislature is widely recognized 
as the most powerful actor in the state policy making process (Mitchell, 
Wirt and Marshall, 1986). California’s legislature is fully professionalized— 
full time legislators are assisted by a large, well trained staff of policy 
specialists. Numerous other elements in the California governance sys- 
tem could also be mentioned, however. California’s governor, for exam- 
ple, is one of the strongest in the nation. Not only is he the chief executive 
of the richest and most populous state, he has broad ranging appoint- 
ment and budgetary powers. His strongest weapon in dealing with the 
legislature is his line-item veto of budgetary appropriations. With a “blue 
pencil” at his disposal, he can afford to let the legislature please their 
constituents by adding any number of programs to the state budget, only 
to have them removed when it comes to his desk for signature. 

Other actors are also strong in California. The California teacher 
organizations are widely respected as among the most powerful in the 
nation. The state Supreme Court has frequently entered the educational 
arena to resolve disputes and shape overall policy direction. Critical 
court cases have opened the scope of collective bargaining, defined the 
school’s obligations to exceptional children, established due-process _ 
rights for students, and reformed school finance. For many years the 
California Superintendent of Public Instruction has been a key player in 
virtually all important policy decisions. Next to the governor, he is the 
most widely recognized state wide office holder. As a result, he has 
access to the mass media and an opportunity to build a broad coalition of 
support for school reform. 

Political culture, rather than power, may be the best concept for inter- 
preting the California policy system, however. California’s sense of new- 
ness and opportunity, combined with its tradition of being ahead of 
others in the development and adoption of new programs and policies, 
create a willingness to consider untried ideas to believe that everything 
can be controlled. In an earlier period, California led in the removal of 
early controls over school programs and textbooks. Later it led in the 
development of categorical programs and developed an innovative 
approach to a test score based accountability system.Californians led in 
the property tax revolts of the 1970s and adopted some of the most 
sweeping policy changes in the early 80s. The tradition of state-level 
leadership is not likely to disappear soon. It is based on the belief that, as 
a December, 1987, report from the governor's Commission on Educa- 
tional Quality declares, 


Whena district is unable to resolve its problems locally, various levels of 
outside intervention and, ultimately, State-level intervention should be 


utilized. (p. 25) 
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Conclusion 

As the foregoing discussion indicates, state level decision makers in 
California control most aspects of educational policy. The preparation of 
teachers, their compensation, their work environment, and their profes- 
sional development are receiving the most attention. New directions in 
state policy are also seen in high school graduation requirements, elab- 
orations of the scope and sequence of curricula, the use of instructional 
materials, and the development of incentive and reward funding for- 
mulas for instructional programs, curriculum materials, school facilities, 
and transportation. The size of the state’s school system and its complex- 
ity challenges the capacity of the state’s policy making system. Whether 
California policy makers use their growing authority over the public 
schools to fulfill the goals of reform, depends on how well they can deal 
with traditional problems of organization and governance and still find 
ways of coping with such emergent issues as rapidly growing minority 
enrollments and constitutional expenditure limitations. 
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Robert T. Stout 


Lessons may be learned from the five analyses of state efforts to 
reform public schools. This article is an effort to extract some general 
observations about both the form and substance of the reforms and to 
draw some very tentative generalizations from the events described. 
Three caveats must be presented, however. In the absence of generally 
accepted theory about how efforts of this sort happen and develop, 
generalization is tricky at best. Second, these are not, strictly speaking, 
comparative case studies. The authors did not draw from shared frames 
of reference except in the most general case of intimate knowledge of the 
literature in the politics of education. Finally, each author cut into the 
processes at different stages, leaving a reader with little common context 
and little data to use to fill in inferential gaps. 

Notwithstanding the caveats, some patterns are evident. In the early 
1980’s education reform was “on the wind.” Whether sparked or simply 
reported by President Reagan, national commissions and influential 
critics, a reform agenda was shaped in state houses and legislatures all 
across the country. At the risk of belaboring the obvious, the outlines of 
reform were anchored in a public perception that public schools were 
not very good and appeared to be getting worse. An unacceptable 
consequence of the premise (if accepted) was that the national self- 
interest was in jeopardy as students in other countries outstripped ours 
in the talent and training necessary for successful world economic com- 
petition. Because no clearly identifiable cause for the deplorable state of 
schools could be found, education reformers decided that everything 
was broken and, consequently, that everything had to be fixed. The 
reforms have been guided by a point of view which is not without 
precedent. That point of view is that schools are places of rigor in which 
both students and teachers (administrators, too) are expected to work 


Rosert T. Stour is Professor of Educational Administration, Arizona State University, 
Tempe, Arizona. 
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very hard at the business of schooling. Competition is thought to be 
desirable and necessary, and those who are unwilling to make the effort 
to compete successfully are expected to suffer the consequences of their 
sloth or their lack of willingness to play by the rules. Winning and losing 
are seen as real options. It is argued that students, teachers, admin- 
istrators and even local school board members will be seduced into 
lower standards and mediocre performance if left to their own devices. 
Unlike earlier reform efforts based on different conceptions of the nature 
of human beings (the progressive era, the reforms of the 1960s), the 
1980s reforms have about them a decidedly Calvinist aura. 

Federal education policy supported the reforms in two important 
ways. The first was to sound the alarm and to set the moral (Calvinist) 
tone of the required effort. The second was to declare that the national 
interest would be served by courageous action in local communities and 
in state government. It was a masterful strategy which at once reduced 
federal involvement directly (one of Reagan’s major interests) and dra- 
matically increased federal government intervention. By defining both 
the agenda and the players, federal officials escape blame for disaster 
and can accept full credit for success. 

State level policy makers were quick to respond. Whether because — 
they did not know any better or because they saw opportunity, they 
adopted strategies which the federal government had abandoned as 
unproductive or politically distasteful; direct intervention and the rush 
to mandate. Local community leadership was overlooked as strong state 
officials unwrapped huge reform packages. Historic coalitions were 
ignored or shattered and a few skillful individuals got what they 
wanted. While this description may be overdramatic, the five states 
analyzed here give evidence that the pattern is worth considering. In the 
five states, with the possible exceptions of Minnesota and, California, as 
the federal government decentralized, the state centralized. 

Each of the five cases is a study of reform. Without stretching the point 
too far, a case can be made that the studies represent an interesting 
dilemma about the definition of reform itself. Lutz makes the argument 
that Texas did not reform education, only that policy makers reinforced 
the power of historic elites, or furthered their aims. For Lutz, reform 
seems to require a substantive reordering of structures, assumptions 
and major actors. Using his implicit definition, one might concede that 
California and Minnesota experienced reform. Although Mazzoni 
argues that Governor Perpich called the changes evolutionary, he also 
argues that critics had instinctive understandings of the changes as 
nonincremental and redistributive. The final recommendations of the 
Governor’s Discussion Group called for major transfers of choice making 
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‘to parents, a potentially major shift in assumptions, structures and 

actors. For California, Mitchell makes the case that while the actors have 
not changed (i.e., education policy continues to be dominated by the 
legislature), assumptions and structures may be in the process of modifi- 
cation. As he states, “Rather than forcing schools to deal with detailed 
program mandates, incentive and reward funding may have the effect of 
encouraging schools to develop integrated strategies for improvement, 
strategies that focus on overall institutional performance (p. 5).” Lutz 
might accept these two states as reform states. 

If, however, reform is taken to mean some general improvements 
short of revolutionary change, the question is still open. None of the 
studies provides data about the schooling consequences of the changes. 
While some political consequences and patterns are evident, the degree 
to which schooling is getting fixed in these states is not known. Subse- 
quent studies should provide the evidence. 


Substantive Change 

Before turning to a discussion of some of the political patterns, it is 
useful to look at the substance of changes. With the exception of Min- 
nesota, the substance of change is similar. Using Mitchell’s taxonomy it 
can be seen that state policy makers made changes of significance in all 
the categories. 


School Finance 

California seems to have moved away from the strategies adopted in 
the other states. While all states initially increased spending for schools, 
California seems to be abandoning its historic reliance on categorical 
funding, a strategy newly embraced in New York and Tennessee. Cali- 
fornia legislators, long accustomed to being recognized as in control, 
may have less to gain by using categorical funding to provide constitu- 
ent services. — 


Personnel Training 

This is one of the areas in which state policy makers appear to have 
taken great interest. The pattern in California, New York, Tennessee and 
Texas is to make teachers more effective by testing them for competence, 
making them work harder in return for some salary increases granted to 
those who have higher performance, and by ridding the system of those 
who cannot or will not meet the new expectations. In addiiton, future 
teachers will be “fixed” by reducing the contributions to their prepara- 
tion made by education schools and increasing the contributions of 
schools of letters and sciences. In the process, teacher groups may be 
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given more responsibility for controlling both preparation and perform- 
ance and for shaping a more differentiated set of work roles. What 
appears to be offered to teachers in return for their willingness to work 
harder and smarter for moderately more pay is a larger role in determin- 
ing the general welfare of the profession. 


Student Testing 

Reflecting the general anxiety about how well schools are doing, state 
policy makers have instituted elaborate testing procedures. While New 
York has had the Regent’s Exams which allocated opportunity to stu- 
dents as a function of their performances, other states adopted testing 
programs which had consequences for students (graduation exams, no 
pass-no play rules) and for school systems (comparisons of performance 
on multiple measures). State policy makers have insisted that clear 
measures of outcome be made available for public scrutiny. 


School Program Definition 

In the four states for which the cases provide data, policy makers 
made major efforts to increase quality by increasing requirements. Stu- 
dent and parent discretion was reduced and curricular mandates 
replaced curricular choice. All students are expected to take more “hard” 
courses and to allocate their energies away from fluff and toward aca- 
demic substance. 


Curriculum Materials 

As a huge customer of textbooks, California is likely to have profound 
effects on curriculum materials in other states. What California decides 
to buy becomes the choice for other states. Thus, California’s move to 
toughen content in textbooks will have at least a ripple effect, if not a 
direct effect, in other states. 


Buildings and Facilities 

Except for California, the cases do not address activity directed 
toward buildings and facilities. However, it is possible to speculate that 
facility improvements may become necessary as a consequence of cur- 
ricular changes. New requirements in laboratory sciences, foreign lan- 
guages and computer literacy may strain already available facilities. In 
addition, renewed commitment to public spending for schools may 
encourage school officials to demand major renovations of deteriorat- 
ing physical plants. After years of deferred repairs during tight budget 
times, the physical infrastructure of public schooling may have been 
weakened. 
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Organization and Governance 

All the states, including Minnesota, made changes in this category. 
Minnesota may have made the most radical changes in giving parents 
new opportunities for choice. Texas and Tennessee restructured the state 
boards of education. In New York, Tennessee and Texas increased cen- 
tralization occurred, leaving local school district officials with fewer 
decisions. In California, local officials may have been granted greater 
discretion. In general, then, the structures of governance were modified 
in each state. 

Overall, a similar pattern of substantive change can be seen. Each of 
the seven major policy areas described by Mitchell has received some 
attention. Thus it is fair to say that one of the marks of the reform efforts 
in the states is that they were, indeed, comprehensive. They also appear 
to have been intended to make profound changes in the nature of public 
schooling. Their similarities remind us once again of the powerful 
nationalizing influences on public schools, even in the absence of an 
explicit federal system. And once again we are reminded about how 
much distance exists between the myth and the reality of local control of 
schools. 


Political Patterns 

The policy processes described have some interesting parallels. In 
broad outline they begin with key decision makers deciding to do 
something very big (omnibus, nonincremental change), finessing or 
ignoring or compromising with traditional lobby groups, putting a very 
large and expensive package in place, having to back away from full 
implementation in the face of budget shortfalls and thus giving tradi- 
tional lobby groups a chance to regroup. Some of the leaders were more 
skillful perhaps than others (Perpich, Alexander, Honig), but they had 
similar strategies. They declared emergencies and took command. Their 
symbols were similar and familiar (excellence and economic develop- 
ment) and the tactics were alike (throw large symbolic and other 
resources at recalcitrant lobbyists and timid legislators and go directly to 
the citizens). Their actions were sudden, anchored in their understand- 
ing of the timing created by President Reagan, and directed at citizens 
who believed that massive change was necessary. 

Lobby groups were also differentially skilled. In California, New York 
and, perhaps, Minnesota, lobby groups got some modifications in the 
packages. In Texas and Tennessee the lobby groups appear to have been 
defeated at the beginning but to have had some later wins. 

Having swept aside (or coopted) resistance in passing the reforms, 
state leaders appear to have lost momentum in implementation. At least 
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four factors appear to have been at work in modifying the scope of 
implementation. The first is that the power of charisma often does not 
outlast the power of institutionalized self-interest. Thus as Alexander 
and White left the scene and as Perpich and Honig faced unclear political 
futures, institutionalized self-interests (teacher groups as a clear ex- 
ample) had a little more breathing space to modify the implementation 
procedures and reduce the perceived damages. 

The second factor is that these reforms cost great amounts of money. 
The reforms became partial victims of budget shortfalls and may con- 
tinue to be victims to competing demands from other areas. Education 
reform as investment rather than as expenditure does not seem to have a 
great deal of political currency. 

In addition to costing money, the reforms demanded major changes in 
behavior among all major education actors. State bureaucrats are called 
upon to deliver programs and services to schools and accurate program 
evaluations to legislators. They may or may not have the capacity for the 
tasks. Teachers and administrators are asked to adhere to more rigorous 
standards of performance and may or may not be willing or able to 
respond. Students are asked to take harder courses, study more and 
accept serious consequences of inadequate performance. Local school " 
boards perceive diminishing local discretion. These changes in behavior 
may require more energy than the actors are willing to expend in the face 
of uncertain returns. 

Returns are uncertain on two counts. First, the political mood of the 
country may swing away from conservatism to more liberal tenets, leav- 
ing the essentially conservative reforms out of line with other suggestions 
for change. Second, it is at least possible that the reforms will not work 
because they are bad ideas. Perhaps citizens prefer greater choice to lesser 
choice. Perhaps local groups can build higher-performing systems than 
can state policy makers. Perhaps key actors (teachers and principals) have 
better ideas about education for the future. Perhaps cooperative learning 
is a more powerful tool for human growth than is competition. California, 
according to Mitchell, appears to be moving in such directions and 
abandoning part of the ground New York, Tennessee and Texas appear to 
be rushing to occupy. 

For the four reasons I have stated, implementation may be a more 
difficult act than passage. Subsequent events will be the obvious test. 


Some Questions 


These cases prompt at least five questions. An interesting question 
emerges from the cases about the sources of ideas for these omnibus 
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packages. Speculation is possible about the influence of A Nation At Risk, 
about the National Governor’s Association, the Education Commission 
of the States and the like. It seems clear that we have the makings of a de 
facto national education agenda and that President Reagan is its public 
voice. However, it would be interesting to know how these ideas travel 
from state house to state house. 

A second question is “What happens if these things do not raise 
achievement levels and the rest?” Much has been invested and much 
has been promised. As Lutz argued, perhaps the question is moot since 
the reformers will simply declare victory. But the public is certain to 
demand some more solid evidence. If the evidence is not convincing, is 
not soon in coming or is disappointing in the results it shows, what will 
state policy makers do? The options seem limited to declaring the public 
schools beyond help and abandoning them or to adopting a consumer 
choice model or to pushing the problem to local school districts. 

A third question concerns what the lobby groups have learned as a 
result of the reformation blitz. Some were swept aside, some ignored 
and some forced to take unpopular stances. It should be interesting to 
watch lobby groups adjust tactics and strategies and to watch to see if 
new lobby groups emerge. 

A fourth question is “What happens if these reform efforts work?” If 
the state of affairs improves dramatically in schools, will educators be 
rewarded with greater social deference or other symbols of esteem? In 
part, the response to the question may be a function of how enthusi- 
astically educators are perceived to be about the reforms. In part, of 
course, the response may be a function of long-standing alienation 
between educators and citizens. In any case, the process of response 
should make for interesting study. 

A final question has to do with the sharp differences among these 
states in their reform strategies. Minnesota’s changes are of a special 
kind, resting as they do on an historic commitment to choice as the 
definition of liberal politics. California, as a mature reform state, having 
been involved with reform of one kind or another for 20 or more years, 
seems to be moving toward more local choice within parameters of 
expected performance standards. The other three states are in postures 
of varying degrees of mandate. The obvious question then is how these 
political strategies will differ in their consequences. 

These five cases make good reading and good study. There is enough 
shared perspective among their authors to allow us to extract some 
patterns and to speculate some about political dynamics. They add to 
our general understanding of state policy making and that result is a 
useful one to have been achieved. 
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